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Preface 


There are families of colourful wasps, such as the Braconidae and Ich- 
neumonidae, that lay their eggs on or inside living creatures like caterpil- 
lars, aphids and spiders. Simultaneously, the wasps inject a toxin into 
their victims which paralyses them but does not kill. When the eggs hatch, 
the larvae feed on the living prey, consuming the non-vital parts like fat 
and digestive organs first, keeping the vital organs like the heart and the 
central nervous system for the very last, in order to prolong the time for 
which their food remains fresh.’ 

We may try to console ourselves that such gruesome behaviour is 
limited to the “lower creatures”. But an analogous process of draining 
the substance from human communities has been refined to a conscious. 
willed device for subsisting and prospering at the expense of others. leay- 
ing the “prey” depleted, exhausted and impoverished. The powerful, 
parasitical and predatory culture of the West has spread across the globe 
over the last five hundred years. In the process, it has sought to devour all 
other cultures and civilisations, expropriating their substance. draining 
their wealth, in order that it may itself grow in comfort and opulence. 
The toxin that it uses to mentally paralyse its victims is its claim of univer- 
sality. unique validity and exclusiveness. At the same time, it has endea- 
voured to teach some of its victims the art of survival in imitation of its 
own imperatives. These are the Westernised “elites”, the internal parasites 
who prey on their own fellow species. 


Ttis difficult now for us to understand the opening up of possibilities 
that spread before the Conquistadors and adventurers as they began to 
take stock of the world which they were to win. No hint of limitations 
beset them, no sense of the injustice they were committing disturbed their 
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equanimity. The Western technological and scientific system that devel- 
oped in symbiosis with its colonial expansion, underpinned and made 
more efficient the process of expropriation. The unsustainability and in- 
justice of this project can now be seen, though at the time of the “discov- 
ery” of distant lands and new trade routes, neither moral nor ecological 
limits to the accumulation of wealth occurred to them, mainly as a result 
of the cultural imperatives embedded in the fabric of European society, 
The West now claims the moral high ground as it castigates other 
countries for their failings in human rights, for their inability to contro 
population growth, for their corruption and mismanagement. But the Wes 
has attained its apparent moral pre-eminence only after passing through 
brutal and merciless phases of human rights abuse. the widespread prac- 
tice of tyranny and genocide, slavery and colonialism. Without the ex- 
ploitation of occupied territories, the Industrial Revolution would have 
been aborted before takeoff. The West's enormous structure of affluence 
has been constructed upon the sands of unsustainability and injustice. 


For a society to command universal assent, it should itself be so- 

cially just: capable of providing all its claimed benefits to the global popu- 
lation, equitably and for an indefinite period of time. The basic question 
is: “Can all the people of the earth attain levels of consumption similar to 
those prevailing in the West, without swiftly exhausting non-renewable 
resources or polluting the environment beyond its capacity to absorb 
waste?” Even the most vigorous defenders of the existing order would 
agree that such a happy state is not attainable, But they become extremely 
reticent when they are asked what levels of degradation and insufficiency 
the impoverished should tolerate in order to sustain the ongoing “im- 
provements” to which the global rich can imagine no alternative. 
‘ The word “sustainable” has been eagerly taken up by the West, though 
its meaning has been radically falsified in the process. It now means sus- 
taining power and privilege where they are already concentrated; a mean- 
ing which is quite the reverse of its original intention. This should not 
really come as a surprise: after all, the colonising of language is a minor 
feat, given the more material takeovers, annexations and conquests on 
which the West has prided itself with for several hundred years, 

The values evolved by the West during, colonial times remain un- 
changed today. Since physical invasion and exploitation cannot be so 
openly practised as they were earlier, new and claborate processes have 
been installed for continuing the transfer of wealth from the Twoe Thirds 
World to the West. Part of the dramatic transformation which @ newly 
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virtuous West now shows to the world comes from the fact that it has 
modified its mode of domination. Economic forces are now its chosen 
vehicle, being both more diffuse and impalpable in their workings. and 
less costly than the expensive, overt apparatus of military occupation. 
Far from having dismantled the structures of injustice whereby the West 
rationalised its subordination of the world, these are now institutionalised, 
enshrined in economic “laws”. in elaborate machinery of exploitation 

President Bush proclaimed that the earth is in need of a new world 
order. one that will be moral and just. We might well ask who had deter- 
mined the previous world order. characterised by conspicuous injustice 
and immorality, since it is the very same people now proposing a new era 
of peace and justice. Two things can be deduced from this specious change 
of heart: firstly. that the new world order will bear a profound resem- 
blance to that which preceded it: and secondly. that the fresh commit- 
ment to justice and order is actually a disingenuous appeal to the world to 
desist from the kinds of strife and violence which the West imposed at 
the time of its vast accumulation of wealth, That is. to ensure that no 
other country actually imitates them, however insistent they may be on 
the prescriptions they so freely dispense to the Two-Thirds World. 

The only way in which Two-Thirds World countries may possibly 
develop in the Western manner is to be as ruthless and exploitative as the 
West has been. But not only are there fewer nations to exploit today, and 
no new lands to “discover”. invade and colonise, but those who have been 
the earlier beneficiaries of such enterprise would be the first to protest that 
emulative actions are crimes against humanity which must be punished. 

It is in no way intended to claim that violence and injustice exist 
only in the West. or even that the West is in these respects “worse” than 
the rest of the world. Greed and plunder were certainly not discovered by 
the West: the love of gold and power, the belief that strength is truth. has 
animated many other peoples and nations. What can be said is that no 
other society save the West. has been able to impose its will upon the 
whole planet, and has been ina position to elevate systematic injustice to 
so comprehensive and efficient an art. 


The cnormous edifice. both physical and ideological, which the West 
has erected, needs to be deconstructed. Not merely for the sake of our 
own survival, bul also so that the West may be enabled to see a way 
through the darkness of its self-created night. The necessity for decon- 
structing the Western system requires a close examination of that system. 
to see where and why it has gone wrong and whether it can be corrected 
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to make it just and sustainable. If it cannot, then alternatives must be 
sought. 
This book examines how the West came to be in the position it cur- 
rently occupies. It unravels the motives that drove the West to explore 
the world, and to obtain the capital, labour, raw materials, and technol- 
ogy, that allowed it to develop, first the Industrial Revolution, and then its 
high technology”, “high productivity” model of society. It then looks at the 
moral legitimation which its ideology provided for such an undertaking, 

The first few chapters deal with the advantages gained by the West 
from the occupation of lands. the extraction of capital and other resources 
from them, unjust trade with their peoples, and the oppressive use of 
labour. The chapter on textiles goes into details of this most important 
commodity and how the Industrial Revolution, based on it, was made 
possib eby generalised exploitation. The next chapter deals with narcot- 
ics, the ideal commodities on which the Western industrial system cut its 
tecth. The subsequent chapter elaborates on some aspects of Western cul- 
ture. showing that injustice and unsustainability are not just physically 
mixed with Western society but are inseparably compounded with it. The 
final chapter summarizes what has been written and, briefly, indicates 
the path to an alternative just and sustainable society. 

It should be noted that the term “West” does not refer solely to any 
geographical region, neither does it include all the people there. Itrefers 
mainly to the agents of Western-style development, in the West or clse- 
where, particularly the TNCs, the politicians and academics. Their ben- 
eficiaries encompass much of the populations of the West, knowingly or 
unwittingly, with the exception of perhaps the impoverished. i 

No claim is being made for originality since the basic ideas have 
been developed by several writers earlier? The aim has been, rather, to put 
together information that is now widely scattered and, perhaps, to reveal 
more of the unjust connections and interconnections in Western society, 
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Chapter 1 


Landing Rights 


Land is a fundamental resource required by human beings: land to grow 
crops, land for forests and pastures, land to build homes, land for extract- 
ing minerals, land for all human activities, with the exception of a few that 
are carried out on water alone. 


By the 11th century some of Europe’s regions were already over- 
populated, in the sense that their land could no longer provide the basic 
needs of their population. Engiand was significantly deforested with prob- 
ably no more than 20% of it still wooded (and not more than 2% virgin). 
By the end of the 15th century, England and Spain were importing their 
requirements of wood for fuel and construction from Scandinavia. Over- 
population in Europe caused food shortages and famines, loss of live- 
lihood, disease and abject poverty.” To add to the population problem, 
between the start of the 16th and the end of the 19th century, Europe 
experienced the Little Ice Age; glaciers advanced, the Dutch canals froze 
over and harvests became crratic.? Claude Alvares has noted that “Eng- 
land was in a period of ecological imbalance which forced its population 
to bring about a change in the existing resource base”. 

Populations of the majority of animal species, restricted to a particu- 
lar ecological region, increase rapidly to a limit imposed by their food 
supply and then fall back to stable levels; in some cases, the animals actu- 
ally refrain from breeding. The “intelligence” of humans, however, en- 
ables them to extract food and other resources from beyond their natural 
boundaries. and thus to negate natural limits. 
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The Americas 


With eastern Europe occupied by “barbarians” and the rest surrounded by 
water, Europeans scarched for other territories to conquer and exploit. It 
was not the pull of adventure that drove Christopher Columbus and other 
explorers of that era but the push of overpopulation. Such “explorations” 
- deemed heroic by the Europeans - were in fact violent invasions and 
seizure of lands that had already been occupied for thousands of ycars by 
other peoples.° ‘ 

It should not be imagined that the rulers of Britain or other colonising 
powers entertained much more solicitude for their own peoples. Indeed. 
greedy British landowners “cleared” their lands of human beings for the 
sake of more profitable sheep. In the 18th century. the Highland Clear- 
ances turned the traditional inhabitants of those inhospitable places into 
victims of colonisation within Britain itself. And with the coming of the 
agrarian, and then the Industrial Revolution, the people of Britain went on 
long compulsory migrations to serve as “hands” in the growing manu- 
factories of Manchester and Birmingham. 

/ The history of the West has been one of almost continuous war and 
violence against others, internally. within Europe, and with the rest of the 
world. The idea that the West is characterised by a set of values like fair 
play, tolerance and justice is nothing more than one of those self-flattering 
myths, calculated to conceal from itself - and those it colonised - the brutal- 
ity and cruelty which have marked so much of its imperial passage through 
the world. 


The invasions of neighbouring non-European territories began with 
the occupation of the northern-most of the Canary Islands by the Spanish 
in 1336, resulting in the extinction of the native Guanches within a few 
years. By the end of the century, Europeans completed the occupation of 
the Test of the Canary Islands, the Madeiras and the Azores. Conquest was 
easy since the Guanches were armed with hunting bows and arrows against 
European firearms and expertise in war. These islands were later 0 pro- 
vide essential staging posts on the way to the Americas." 

The entire population of Guanches - more than 80,000 - were massa- 
cred by the Europeans. Those who have observed genocidal tendencies 
at the heart of the Western civilising mission have much evidence to sup- 
port them. This same intention is detectable today in the prese! Iplions of 
Western economics. which result in widespread loss of livelihood and 
hence, of life, for millions of impoverished people worldwide 
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On the 12th of October 1492, Columbus reached the island of Guana- 
hani in the Caribbean. Although the Guanahanis welcomed the newcomers 
as guests, Columbus landed with armed men and claimed the island for 
the Spanish king. The “explorers” were not out for the pleasure of exten- 
ding the frontiers of knowledge, as often asserted. An official of the Span- 
ish court accompanied Columbus to ensure that the “prescribed rites of 
annexation” were performed.’ 

At the first encounters with new groups of Natives, the Spaniards 

read to them a statement in Spanish, informing them of the truth of Chris- 
tianity and demanding that they swear immediate allegiance to the Pope 
and the Crown. This was read without any interpretation. In all probabil- 
ity the Natives did not understand a word of what was being said. If they 
refused or delayed in their acceptance, the Spaniards continued: 
“T certify to you that with the help of God, we shall powerfully enter into 
your country and shall make war against you in all ways and manners we 
can and shall subject you to the yoke and obedience of the Church and 
their Highnesses. We shall take you and your wives and your children and 
shall make slaves of them ... and we shall take your goods and do to you 
all the mischief and damage we can...” 

If Columbus had peaceful intentions, he might have been able to trade 
a few things by barter, but he had greater wealth in mind. Genocide was a 
primary aim of the Europeans. It was a swap of life for the profits of 
extermination: a process that has recurred regularly since then, and which 
reached a kind of paroxysm at the height of imperialism 

Of course it was not difficult to devise convincing reasons for the 
policies of conquest - the civilising mission with the superior strength 
being seen as a God-given destiny. And even retrospectively, the process 
has been justified by the West's boasting of what it has “given” the world: 
its technology, its institutions, its democracy, its rationalism, its culture, 
even while these serve mainly the purpose of further exploitation, 

The Europeans believed in the “doctrine of discovery” and “exclu- 
sive domain”, by which they justified centuries of imperial expansion over 
the planet. The European nation which first “discovered” another land 
claimed the right to colonise it and to occupy the territorics as its “own 
land” to this day. Those who were not too confident of their divinely or- 
dained title to the lands reasoned that they were “waste”, “unused”, “un- 
occupied” and “empty”. which gave them the right to invade and occupy.” 

Columbus’ second voyage. in 1493, carried 1200 to 1500 colonists, 
an early export of Europe’s over-population.'° Between 1498 and 1533, 
Columbus “discovered” Trinidad and South America, Pedro Cabral claimed 
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Brazil for Portugal, Cortes conquered the Aztecs of Mexico, Pedro 
Alvarado exterminated the Mayans and Francisco Pizarro destroyed the 
Incas. In 1497, England’s John Cabot landed at what was named New 
England. France’s Jacques Cartier reached the St Lawrence River in Canada 
in 1535, and in 1542, Jean-Francois de La Roque landed in what is now 
Newfoundland. By the late 16th century. Martin Frobisher occupied Baffin 
Island in the North Atlantic, Humphrey Gilbert took possession of New- 
foundland, and Walter Raleigh founded a colony in Virginia. 

In the early 17th century, the Virginia Company was formed in Eng- 
land by a group of wealthy persons with the intention of setting up profit- 
able plantations in America. A royal charter gave the Company the right 
to possess “all the landes. woods, soile, groundes, havens. ports, rivers, 
mines, mineralls, marshes, waters, fishinges. commodities and hered- 
itamentes whatsoever” found by them. The roughly one hundred English- 
men, dispatched by the Company. who landed on the James river in 1607, 
were not there to trade or to settle down with the kind permission of the 
existing inhabitants. “We have done them no (Injury) by settling amongst 
them”, wrote an Englishman in 1636, “we rather than they being the prime 
occupants, and they only Sojourners in the land”. "' 

The English Dissenters, known as the Pilgrim Fathers, reached 
America in 1620, claiming that this was the land promised to Abraham. It 
was clear that dissent did not extend so far as to disagree with their com- 
patriots on the status of the people in the lands they occupied. 

What was Native American land became in 1776, by a “declaration 
of independence”, the European invaders’ land: a declaration which lacked 
any sense of real justice or responsibility to those whose lives they had 
laid waste and whose cultures they had ruined. The peace treaty of 1783 
with Britain increased the land under US control from 840,000 sq km to 
1.1 million sq km. In 1848, the US declared war against Mexico and seized 
what is now California. Texas. Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada and parts 
of Wyoming, covering about one-third of present-day US area. This ex- 
Mexican territory is more than the combined areas of the UK, Ireland, 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain. Portugal and Poland. Much of US oil and 
other natural resources comes from these conquered lands. Acquisitions 
from other European powers, and further conquests. raised its territorial 
occupation to the present area of 9.4 million sq km. 

Many of the migrants who flooded into America from Scotland, 
Ireland and Germany in the early 19th century were impoverished and 
oppressed by their own rulers: the very same people cleared a path for 
their occupation of other people’s lands. The New World bore a curious 
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resemblance to the old one, with one essential difference It was the mi- 
grants who oppressed the non-Europeans with persecution, violence and 
cruelty, the extirpation of their cultures and the most heedless abuse of 
their environment. Those who escaped from the oppressions of Europe 
had been penetrated by the same values as their masters. ; 
Vine Delora Jr. a former director of the National Congress of American 
Indians, complained: “America has yet to keep one Indian treaty or agree- 
ment despite the fact that the United States government signed over four 
hundred such treaties and agreements with Indian tribes.” "For, peace trea- 
ties were signed with intent to break them. The Council of State in Virginia 
stated that when the Natives “grow secure uppon the treatie. we erally 
the better Advantage both to surprise them, & cutt downe theirecorn”." 

George Washington in 1779 instructed a gencral to attack the Iroquois 

and “lay waste to all the settlements around .. that the country may not be 
merely overrun but destroyed.” President Thomas Jefferson, one of the 
framers of the US Constitution, instructed his Secretary of War in 1807, 
that any Indians who resisted American expansion into their lands must 
be met with “the hatchet. And ... if ever we are constrained to lift the 
hatchet against any tribe we shall never lay it down till the tribe is exter- 
minated...” Andrew Jackson, US President from 1828 to 1832, in his sec- 
ond annual message to Congress, said that w hile some people tended to 
grow “melancholy” over the Indians being driven by the White Ameri- 
cans to their “tombs”, an understanding of “true philanthropy reconciles 
the mind to these vicissitudes...” Earlier, in 1814, he had personally con- 
ducted the massacre of about $00 Creek Indian men, women and children, 
supervising the mutilation of the Corpses, cutting off the noses to count 
and preserve the record of the dead. slicing off long strips of flesh from 
their bodies to tan and turn into bridle reins and making sure that SOuye> 
nirs from the corpses were distributed “to the ladies of Tennessee. An 
American correspondent reported that during the war with Japan, Ameri- 
can soldiers “boiled the flesh off enemy skulls to make table ornaments 
for sweethearts, or carved their bones into letter openers”."* : 

The Chief Justice of the US Supreme Court, John Marshall, in the 
1820s devised a legal doctrine that “discovery gave an exclusive right to 
extinguish the Indian right of occupancy, either by purchase or by con- 
quest”; and that “that law which regulates ... the relations between the 
conqueror and the conquered was incapable of application to... the tribes 
of Indians, ... fierce savages ... whose subsistence was chiefly drawn from 
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the forests”. 
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L Frank Baum, the author of The Wizard of Oz, in an editorial in 
South Dakota’s Aberdeen Saturday Pioneer, on 20th December 1891, urged 
the total extermination of all America’s Native peoples: “The Whites, by 
law of conquest. by justice of civilization, are masters of the American 
continent, and the best safety of the frontier settlements will be secured by 
the total annihilation of the few remaining Indians”, Ten days later, hun- 
dreds of Lakota men, women, and children were killed at Wounded Knee 
by Whites of the Seventh Cavalry using powerful breech-loading cannons 
that fired an explosive shell, Four days later, Baum suggested that “we 
had better, in order to protect our civilisation, follow it up ... and wipe 
these untamed and untamable creatures from the face of the carth”.'° Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt. 1900 to 1904, Nobel Peace Prize winner. de- 
clared “the most ultimately righteous of all wars is a war with savages”, 
establishing the rule of “the dominant world races”. Earlier his reaction to 
the Sand Creek massacre in 1864 was “as righteous and beneficial a deed 
as ever took place on the frontier™.!” 

It is upon such noble foundations that the US claims its rights as 
moral arbiter of the destiny of the world today. We may detect here the 
toots of the contemporary voracious American economic machine. The 
origins of ils “development” model are omnipresent in the popular faith in 
limitless horizons. “the next frontier”, “the sky’s the limit”, the “can-do 
culture”, a kind of. to outsiders, infantile omnipotence. Should we see 
here a sublimation in the American psyche of the image of the endless 
prairie, the absence of frontiers, the “wide open spaces” which exist now 
only in the heads of a people who believe they can go on using up the rest 
of the world without compunction or consequences? 

Those surviving the European invasions were consigned and con- 
fined by force to reservations. the forerunners of gulags and concentration 
camps, justified by the doctrine of the Whites’ “Manifest Destiny” as su- 
perior human beings. Such racist apartheid was practised in all the territo- 
ries the Europeans conquered. 

The pattern of invasion, occupation and exploitation of Natives was 
rapidly repeated in Asia, Africa, Australia. New Zealand. and all the other 
territories, some of which the Europeans still occupy today, Europeans 
have claimed squatter and settler rights for an area that is more than eight 
times the size of Europe itself. The 30 million square kilometres of land 
invaded and occupied by the Whites remain in their control, a situation 
they consider permanent. 
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India 

Alfonso de Albuquerque, the Portuguese admiral who conquered Goa in 
1510, wrote to his king, Manuel I: : 

Iset fire to the city and put them all to the sword, and for four whole days 
your soldiers caused carnage among them; no Moor was left alive wher- 
ever he happened to be found; the mosques were filled with them and set 
fire to.'* ‘ 

The 17th century began with Britain’s Elizabeth I granting a charter 
to the East India Company (EIC), which became an official permit to oc- 
cupy foreign territories and to loot and kill their inhabitants. The Dutch 
East India Company followed suit in 1603 and the French East India Com- 
pany in 1604. 

Though invited at first by Indians as honoured guests, the Europeans 
soon took advantage to seize from Indian rulers even what was given freely. 
Each succeeding European invader threw out, by military might, the pre- 
ceding European occupier. It is curious that these “Companies were not 
only allowed, but even encouraged to maintain full armies to enforce their 
“trading” activities. : \ 

Today, TNCs and other Big Businesses are more circumspect in main- 
taining “guards”, or using the police forces and armies of the countries 
they operate in to protect “their” land assets. In 1992, mainly TNC tea 

companies in Assam were allowed to form their own army of 5,000 op- 
eratives to fight against the Natives of that area, more of whose land they 
were still forcibly trying to acquire. 

The lands that the Europeans occupied were disposed of as the 
invaders decided, with no consideration whatsoever for the feelings or 
inclinations of the Native peoples. The marriage between Charles II of 
England and Catherine of Braganza. took place in May 1662. As part of 
Catherine’s dowry, Portugal “gave” to the 
King of Great Britain, his heirs and successors for ever, the Port and 
Island of Bombay in the East Indies with all its rights, profits, territories 
and appurtenances whatsoever thereunto belonging, and together with 
all income and revenue, as also the direct and absolute Dominion and 
Sovereignty of the said Port and Island of Bombay and premises with all 

their royalties, freely, fully, entirely and absolutely.” 

This marriage could be held responsible for the largest number of 
“dowry deaths”. : 

The British conquest of India began in the Madras area in the year 
1751. In 1757, the East India Company demanded the right to the revenue 
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of one district in Bengal. They had the support of a powerful clan of local 
merchant capitalists who controlled trade and so could expect to profit 
considerably from such a treasonable alliance. Today, Indian business- 
men cooperate as enthusiastically with multinationals for remarkably simi- 
Jar reasons. By 1764, the EIC compelled the Mogul Emperor to extend 
revenue rights to other territories in Bengal. Bihar, and Orissa. 

The story of British rule in Bengal during the next two centuries is 
one of plunder, oppression and persecution. Robert Clive, who had stated 
that the people of the capital of Bengal possessed much greater wealth 
than those in London, exploited the region so rapidly and ruthlessly that 
Bengal soon became destitute. Bengal’s local trade and industry collapsed 
and, in 1770, a famine killed more than a third of the population. In the 
sub-continent, Bengal was longest under British rule and is the poorest 
today, with most of what was then Bengal now constituting Bangladesh. 
As Bengal suffered, Britain prospered.” 


Once the British had conquered most of the sub-continent by force, 
they thought it prudent to use chicanery and official deceit. Lord 
Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, in a minute dated 14 May. 1850, wrote: 
“Divide et impera was the old Roman motto and it should be ours”.*! 

Just about a hundred years ago, the Russians were worried that the 
British intended to take over Kashmir, bringing them dangerously close to 
the Russian border. On October 4. 1889, an article in The Times of India 
quoted the Novoe Vremya as reporting that 
the rumours regarding the intentions of the Salisbury Ministry to incorp- 
orate Cashmere in the Indian dominions af the Queen-Eempress Victoria 
are beginning to be realised in spite of all the former denials of the 
Government.” 

The Times article goes on: 

Anyone acquainted with the history of the constitution of the British pos- 
sessions in India as they now exist can only smile, af course, on reading 
this announcement. In Cashmere is now being repeated to the letter the 
very same process which has attended the entire series of English se 
of territory in India. The Cabinet of St James & does not even put itself to 
the trouble of varving the methods by the aid of which all these annex- 
ations have been accomplished. Everywhere and at all times is repeated 
one and the same tale, which every Anglo-Indian bureaucrat knows by 
heart, and which, we are told, gradually bringing about the 
intellectual development of the natives. The affair begins with a disagree- 
ment between “the native ruler” and the English “resident” who receives 
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at a particular moment instructions from Caleutta to conduct himself in 
the most provocative manner towards the vassal or the “friendly” ruler 
over whom he has been placed for the purpose of surveillance. As soon as 
misunderstandings have been thus established and have reached the re- 
quired degree of tension, a rumour is let out that the native ruler has 
concocted a plot to “put an end to” the British Resident by means of 
poison or some other murderous contrivance. For the most part these 
rumours are devoid of any foundation in fact. The “ruler” is almost al- 
ways found to have councillors who incite him to believe that the course 
of action of the British Resident springs from purely “personal” motives 
and not from the instructions of the British Government: so that if the 
ruler were to rid himself of a disagreeable supervisor he might confi- 
dently expect the deputation of a less hostile Resident to his Court. ... Soa 
corpus delicti is quickly created, and an informant appears at the precise 
moment at which he may be required with the necessary revelations. The 
detected ruler is then threatened with severe measures, and he thereupon 
“sends in his resignation” in order to avoid the bitter fate which he has 
so richly deserved, and then they either put in his place some kind of 
unknown infant, as happened at Baroda, or they make over the adininis- 
tration of the country to a council of natives. In either case the British 
Resident appears upon the scene as the ruler of the country de facto. Af- 
Jairs now go on so badly for the native inhabitants that they begin a little 
to even desire the substitution of English authority for their new rulers. 
The change is accordingly made one fine day without fuss, almost without 
the knowledge even of the people themselves and with the full compla- 
cency of Europe at large. It may, therefore, be confidently foretold that all 
this procedure will be repeated in the case of Cashmere, which country is 
evidently doomed to become anew province of British India. 
John Morley, Secretary of State for India in the British Cabinet, put 

it differently: 

First you push on into territories where you have no business to be, and 
where you had promised not to go; secondly, your intrusion provokes re- 
sentment, and resentment means resistance; thirdly, you instantly cry out 
that the people are rebellious and that their act is rebellion (this in spite of 
your own assurance that you have no intention of setting up a permanent 
sovereignty over them); fourthly, you send a force to stamp out the rebel- 
lion; and fifthly, having spread bloodshed, confusion and anarchy, you 
declare, with hands uplifted to the heavens that moral reasons force you 
to stay, for if you were to leave, this territory would be left in a condition 
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which no civilised power could contemplate with equanimity or with com- 
posure. These are the five stages of the Rakes Progress. 

A Parliamentary Report in 1899 in the British House of Commons 
revealed that during the 19th century Britain instigated more than 11] wars, 
raids and military expeditions. From 1859 to 1904 in and around India 
alone there were: the Bhutan War of 1864-65; the Afghan Wars of 1878- 
80; the Burmese War of 1885; wars against Nepal and Sikkim in 1859 and 
Sikkim again in 1864: in the Northwest Frontier in 1868; against the 
Lushais in 1871-72; against the Nagas in 1875; against the Afridis in 1877: 
against the Rampu Hill tribes in 1879: against the Wuziris and Nagas in 
1881; against the Akhas in 1884, against Sikkim and against the Hill Tribes 
of the Northeast in 1888-89; in Manipur in 1890; another against the 
Lushais in 1891; the invasion of Tibet in 1904. By 1929, India constituted 
more than four-fifths of the British empire." 


The conquest of Native States by the British was followed by the 
enclosure of the commons (land “owned” by the community). In Indian 
inter-state wars, even though rulers were conquered. most of the land still 
remained with the people. either as private property or as commons. 

Adam Smith predicted the consequences of enclosure much earlier: 
As soon as the land of any country has all become private property, the 
landlords, like all other men, love to reap where they never sowed, and 
demand a rent even for its natural produce. The wood of the forest, the 
grass of the field, and all the natural fruits of the earth, which, when land 
was in common, cost the labourer only the trouble of gathering of them, 
come, even to him, to have an additional price fixed upon them. He must 
then pay for the licence to gather them, and he must give up to the land- 
lord a portion of what his labour either collects or produces.” 

By the beginning of the 19th century. most common natural resources 
had been privatised within Britain: and it was the experience of this pro- 
cess of appropriation that was now applied to India. The British. by the 
Forest Act of 1865. enclosed the forests on which most of Indian agricul- 
ture and industry was dependent. C C Wilson, Chicf Conservator of For- 
ests, listed its significance: 

The dwellers in the countless villages all over the country hai, fiom time 
immemorial, obtained a great part of their daily needs front the jungles. 
First and foremost was the question of fuel with which to cook their food. 
Without that they could not live. Then there were small timbers for 
building without which they would have no shelter, ploughs without which 
they could not cultivate the ground, grazing without which their cattle 
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would die, green-leaf manure for their fields, tanning bark for their leather, 
bamboos for a dozen different purposes. And these were vital to their well 
being... And then an authority came into being which denied them what 
they had always looked upon as their rights. They fought most bitterly and 
indeed understandably, against the new tyranny. 

The surveying and demarcating of cultivated lands and making them 
private property also turned uncultivated Jand into “waste” land, appro- 
priable by the ruling powers. 


India and other colonised countries fought for and obtained their in- 
dependence, not without difficult and often violent struggles with the oc- 
cupying powers. But the latter were totally dependent on such exploita- 
tion for their continuing affluence. So even though they were forced to 
surrender control over the colonics they thought they had annexed in per- 
petuity, they set in place mechanisms for continuing the extraction of the 
materials, produce and even labour. In consequence, the flow of wealth 
from the Two-Thirds World to the West continues; it is almost as though 
the freedom struggles. the wars of liberation, the martyrdoms and sacri- 
fices had had never taken place. Vassalage has other guises than the overt 
occupation of the territory of others. 


POPULATION TRANSFERS 


In the 16th century, land in Britain was firmly held by a few feudal lords, 
the actual farmers being tenants with no hope of owning land within the 
feudal system. Farmers were easily forced off the land by the enclosure 
movement and massed in the crowded towns, unemployed. unproductive, 
and unwanted - at least till urban industry required them. 

Ownership of land was what the common European craved most. Land, 

therefore. was the attraction for people to emigrate to an alien country, 
undeterred by even the dangers of strange diseases and premature death. 
Claude Alvares says: 
The rapidly rising English population found a safety outlet in the colonising 
of newly settled areas... Population pressure on English land not merely 
induced a migration to the urban areas, but made migration from the 
country itselfan economic necessity.” 

The colonies became sinks into which the excess and unwanted popu- 
lation of Europe was decanted. There was careful planning in Britain to 
encourage the surplus working population to emigrate, under the leader- 
ship (literally) of unemployed intellectuals and half-pay officers.” In 
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addition to the wanderings and settlings of “adventurers” and “discover- 
ers”, Britain reduced its population pressure by the transportation of “crimi- 
nals” and those deemed to be “seditious”. The rise in crime which resulted 
from overcrowding in cities, led to harsher punishments: by the late 18th 
century, England had more than 200 crimes that were punishable by death. 
Transportation was seen by many convicted criminals as a reasonable al- 
ternative to being hanged, drawn and quartered: the executioner drew out 
and burned the condemned person’s entrails, striving to keep him or her 
alive and conscious as long as possible. 


Among the arguments and justifications that the Europeans still use 
for their invasions and occupations, is that America was a vast and empty 
land waiting for someone to colonise; at best, there were a few savages 
and cannibals, wandering around, howling in the wilderness. But this was 
not so. 

Hispaniola (now Haiti and the Dominican Republic), was the ill-fated 
island chosen by Columbus on his second voyage. as his New World Capi- 
tal. The Spanish forces killed - indiscriminately and most cruelly - for the 
gold they were always seeking. They were accompanied by ferocious dogs 
- the dogs of war - trained to disembowel and kill human beings by being 
fed on human flesh alone. Live infants were often thrown to the dogs in 
the presence of their mothers. At Zucayo. the people had just provided the 
Conquistadors a feast of cassava, fruit and fish. A witness stated that, 
eager to compare the sharpness of their blades, they “began to rip open the 
bellies and to cut and kill those lambs - men, women and children, and old 
folk, all of whom were seated... To see the wounds which covered the 
bodies of the dead and dying was a spectacle of horror and dread”. Over 
20,000 Natives were slaughtered in just this one incident; the survivors 
died of imported diseases or faced enslavement in mines and fields, with 
mortality rates of 90%.” 

It still is common practice for Whites to blame disease alone for the 
decimation of Native populations, thus exonerating themselves as indi- 
viduals of any moral blame. However, such deaths were seen, by the Puri- 
tans particularly, as the Lord having “cleared our title to what we possess”.° 

It is estimated that Hispaniola alone hada population of cight million 
(two million more than that of Spain) in 1492. By 1535, for all practical 
purposes, the Native population was extinct. All this occurred within a 
little more than one human life span.*! 
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When the Natives of Hispaniola were all wiped out, the Spanish im- 
ported Natives from the surrounding Caribbean islands, to work as slaves 
in their plantations and mines. This helped the spread of the imported 
diseases, wiping out millions more. But it was still the direct massacre and 
slavery which led to the death of most of the original inhabitants of what 
was earlier said to be a paradise on earth.** 

Such massacres, with even worse cruelties, were carried out through- 
out the Central and Southern American mainland by the Spanish and the 
Portuguese, and in the North by the British, French and other European 
nations. 

The indigenous peoples who inhabited the Americas around 1492 are 
estimated to have numbered anywhere from 75 to 100 million.** Ninety 
per cent of them were wiped out in a century and a half. Each one of these 
millions was an individual man. woman, boy or girl, entitled to a full and 
peaceful life in the lands they had lived in for thousands of years, but 
destined to an early and horrible death by the actions of invading Whites. 
Such murders are considered genocide within the narrow definition of the 
UN Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Geno- 
cide, adopted in 1948. Which is perhaps why the US has only condition- 
ally ratified this Convention in 1988, and that too, only after forty years of 
inaction.™ 

The largest genocide in the history of the planet was the result of the 
greatest expansion of Whites. Europe’s population at that time (1492) was 
about 50 to 60 million. Many of these Whites quickly occupied the terri- 
tories “vacated” by the Natives. By the end of the 16th century, about 
200.000 Spaniards had moved into the Caribbean, Mexico, Central and 
South America, occupying the lands of 60 to 80 million Natives whom 
they had killed. 

In 1701, the future USA had fewer than 300,000 White inhabitants. 
but this increased rapidly to almost four millions by 1790, Canada grew 
from 14,000 in 1695 to almost half a million in 1800.** In the 19th cen- 
tury, increasing populations in Europe, as well as rising internal religious 
and external political tensions, fostered further emigration to the occupied 
territories. In 1800, North America was occupied by less than 5 million 
Whites, while South America had about half a million, Australia 10,000 
and New Zealand was still not occupied. From 1820 to 1930, over 50 
million Europeans - 20% of the entire European population in 1820 - mi- 
grated to the occupied regions, more than two-thirds to the US alone.*” 

The migration of Europeans was the largest transfer of population 
ever to occur. The export of its population permitted further rapid growth 
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in Europe. Between 1840 and 1930, the population of Europe (including 
Russia) grew from 194 million to 463 million. double the rate of increase 
in the rest of the world, Between 1750 and 1930, the number of Whites in 
the world increased over five times, as compared with a 2 to 3-fold in- 
crease for Asians.** 

The emigration still continues. Since the 1939-45 War (also known 
as the Second World War. though it was mainly a White-World War), 
Australia has received more immigrants in proportion to ils population size 
thanany other nation except Israel.” In the decade up to 1974, almost 500,000 
Whites emigrated to South Africa - about half of them from the UK." 

In the occupied territories, the ample supply of nutritious food and 
freedom from diseases that spread rapidly among crowded populations in 
Europe, produced high rates of fertility while death rates remained low, In 
North America in the 18th and early 19th centuries, the fertility of the 
Whites was among the highest ever recorded anywhere: fifty to fifty-seven 
births per thousand inhabitants per year.‘" 

Adam Smith stated that “in several of our [sic] North American colo- 
nies, (the European population) is found to double in twenty or five-and- 
twenty years” .“? Darwin calculated that ifthe population of the US contin- 
ued to expand at the velocity that had brought it to 30 million in 1860, 
then it would “in 657 years cover the whole terraqueous globe so thickly, 
that four men would have to stand on each square yard of surface”. And 
there was no attempt al population control. John Sullivan, a 19th century 
journalist, said that “the United States has the manifest destiny to over- 
spread the continent allotted by Providence to the free development of our 
yearly multiplying millions” .“’ 

According to the 1990 US census. out of a total population of 249 
million, 58 million Americans claim German ancestry. 38 million are of 
Trish descent and 32 million of English ancestry today. Only 6 million 
Natives live in Ireland today.** The EC nations alone have a population of 
about 340 million now. Europe’s population has to be augmented by the 
more than 200 million Whites living in the occupied territories to get a 
true picture of what the state of Europe would be if it had not exported its 
population. Corresponding movements of non-Europeans to Europe were 
not permitted. 

In Australia. an Aboriginal population of 300.000 in 1788 was re- 
duced to 60.000 a century later."* The elimination of most of the Natives 
has left Australia nearly fully White, while New Zealand is about 90% so. 
In North America over 80% of the inhabitants are of European descent.*” 
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There were other advantages to Europe. To quote Adam Smith: 
The colony of a civilised nation, which takes possession, either of waste 
country, or of one so thinly inhabited, that the natives easily give place to 
the new settlers, advances more rapidly to wealth and greatness than any 
other human society.® 


Once again. we see the inherent injustice in the Western system: there 
are no more lands to absorb the surplus populations of impoverished coun- 
tries and from which to exploit natural resources. Following in the foot- 
steps of the West is impossible, even if consciences could be quietened. 


THE CONTINUING STORY 


Exploitable colonies are essential for the survival of the Western develop- 
ment system, as the economic decay of the UK after the loss of most of the 
occupied territories shows. The Western nations, therefore. still desper- 
ately hold on to the remnants of their empires. The UN General Assembly 
recently identified 18 non-self-governing territories (colonies) all over 
the world listed by a special committee on decolonisation.” 


The United States of America 


Imperialism is built into the US. No other national constitution contains, 
as does the US constitution, provision for additions to the national terri- 
tory. The portrayal of American administrations as benevolent patriarchs 
defending world democracy and freedom continues to defy the evidence 
exposing the US as the worst offender in abusing international law. 

George Washington saw the US as a “rising empire” as early as 1783.*! 
The first US military intervention in North Africa occurred as carly as 
1798 against the Berbers (present day Libya). In 1821, the US established 
a naval squadron for South America, and by 1835, US ships were “on 
station in the Far East”.*? 

Hawai’i was “discovered” by Captain James Cook in 1778, follow- 
ing which the archipelago became a provisioning station for ships sailing 
between North America and China. Over 200 ships of the whaling 
industry soon wintered on the islands. Their guns and diseases reduced 
the Kanaka Maoli (indigenous Hawaiian) population, while their demand 
for water, food and firewood placed a great strain on the environment of 
the islands. In 1820, American missionaries invaded Hawai’i, helping to 
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destroy the Hawaiian culture. By 1878, just one hundred years after the 
arrival of Cook, the Kanaka Maoli population was reduced from an esti- 
mated 800,000 at the time of first Western contact to 48,500.° 

The American colonists invaded Hawai'i, claiming they were 
“undertaking to guide and assist these people, so low in mental culture 
and to provide them the gift of good government”. The US Marines landed 
in 1873 to help with the elections. In 1887, the Americans forced on the 
Natives a new constitution, which disfranchised the majority of Kanaka 
Maoli by requiring property ownership or money to qualify as voters. 
This put the government into US hands. After the death of King Kalakaua 
in 1891, his sister, Lili’ uokalani. became Queen. In 1892, she announced 
her intention to proclaim a new constitution, one that would return control 
to the throne and re-enfranchise the Kanaka Maoli, allowing their full 
participation as citizens of their nation. The US supported thirteen resi- 
dent US businessmen, who on January 17th, 1893, declared themselves 
the new Provisional Government and, aided by the US Marines, replaced 
the Queen.** 

The US robbed the Natives of their lands, ocean resources and trea- 
sury in direct violation of international Jaw and of four treaties between 
the two nations, In 1898, the US Congress, unable to gather support for 
annexation by treaty, did so by a mere joint resolution of both Houses. In 
an attempt to cover up the injustice of this act, Congress provided that a 
ceded (meaning, stolen Kanaka Maoli) lands trust be set up, with the US 
as trustee and “the inhabitants of the Hawaiian Islands” as “sole” bene- 
ficiaries. To date, none of the pledged benefits have been awarded. In 
1959, the US imposed the Statehood Admission Act, without the express 
consent of the indigenous people. In the same year, the US intentionally 
misinformed the UN to effect Hawai’i’s removal from the United Nations 
List of Non-Self-Governing Territories eligible for decolonisation, in vio- 
lation of UN Charter Article 73.° 


The Philippines was a Spanish ficfdom from the mid-1560s. In the 
Spanish-American War (1898), just asin Cuba, the Americans intervened 
at the tail end of the Filipinos’ struggle against Spanish colonialism. When 
15,000 US Marines landed in Manila, the Filipinos resisted this invasion, 
not willing to exchange one colonial power for anothcr. 

The military actions of Germany and Japan pale in comparison with 
those employed by the US military in the Philippines, these latter were a 
preview of US actions in Vietnam and elsewhere. 
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Mark Twain, not as well known for his impassioned stand against 
Western colonialism as for his fiction, reported that a tribe of about 600 
persons, peacefully living in the crater of an extinct volcano, was attacked 
by a contingent of about 600 US Marines. He stated: “We crushed and 
spared not a single child because it might cry over his dead mother”. An- 
thony Michael of the 3rd Artillery boasted: “We bombarded a place called 
Malabon and then we went in and killed every native we met, men, women 
and children.” Captain Elliot exulted: “Calvacan was supposed to contain 
17,000 inhabitants. The 20th Kansas Regiment swept through it and now 
Calvacan contains not one living native”.* 

These were not isolated examples of butchery and barbarism but rather 
well planned and carefully orchestrated US military policy. backed by 
their “advanced” weaponry. Brigadier General Jacob H Smith ordered: “I 
want no prisoners. I wish you to kill and burn. The more you kill and burn, 
the better you will please me”. He insisted that his order was to apply to 
every Filipino above ten years of age. The Americans also adopted the 
measures perfected by the British in the Boer War in South Africa: forcing 
the inhabitants into concentration camps. This had the virtue of causing 
“much general anxiety and apprehension” to the population, in addition to 
preventing them from aiding the gucrillas.** 

The underlying racist assumptions were given an explicit formula- 
tion by Senator Albert Beveridge, speaking in support of US policy in the 
Philippines: “It has been charged that our conduct of the war is cruel. 
Senators, it has been the reverse. ... Senators must remember that we are 
not dealing with Americans or Europeans. We are dealing with Orientals” °° 

Theodore Roosevelt strikingly articulated it in 1900: “As peace, or- 
der and prosperity followed our expansion over the lands of the Indians, 
so will they follow us in the Philippines”.*” Roosevelt’s slip is revealing: 
the “peace, order and prosperity” pertained to White Americans; a com- 
parable outcome in the Philippines would have entailed measures of an 
extremity he would not have wanted to admit advocating. But the very 
comparison is sufficient to betray his disregard for most Filipinos, and 
their condition almost a century later bears out its aptness. 

In eight years of struggle, the US ruthlessly crushed those fighting 
for freedom, directly killing over 200,000 Filipinos (about 5% of the popu- 
lation), with perhaps another 900,000 indirect deaths.** “Incidental attri- 
tion” and “collateral damage”, to quote Gulf War Pentagonisms, were the 
essential fall-out of American peace, order and prosperity. 

The US occupied the territory until after the 1939-45 Pacific War, 
and then continued to retain control by means of its naval bases at Clark 
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and Subic Bay. Clark Base was evacuated in 1991, not by the pressure of 
the Filipino people, but because of the eruption of a volcano, Mount 
Pinatubo, 

The dominance of the Philippines by American social, cultural and 
economic penetration is now so profound as to be almost irreversible. 
And, although there are many groups in the Philippines still fighting for 
their actual, rather than symbolic, freedom, post-Marcos governments have 
been dominated by the old oligarchy, first Aquino, then Ramos. Their 
craven subservience to US influence and interests can be depended upon 
to make the Philippines a continuing basket case, only nominally different 
from being directly occupied. 


In 1823, the US announced the Monroe doctrine, claiming that other 
powers had no right to interfere in the American region, although the US 
intended to intrude wherever it felt necessary to “protect its own back- 
yard”. This “doctrine” is still the pivot of US foreign policy in the Ameri- 
cas. It was a forerunner of the announced policy of today that the US - and 
the US only - has the right to intervene anywhere in the world it pleases 
“to protect its interests”. 

Al the time of the Spanish-American War, the Cubans, too, were in 
the final stages of their war of independence from the Spanish. The US 
Marines landed in Cuba, destroying indigenous resistance. Cuba was made 
a US “Protectorate”, to protect US corporations which owned most of the 
land and industry. Cuba was given nominal independence in 1902, with 
the US Marines frequently occupying the island. 

The US backed Batista, the military dictator who had overthrown the 
existing somewhat independent government led by President Martin in 
the 1930s, Fidel Castro’s revolution of 1958 overthrew Batista, and in- 
spired fear in the US because of the possibility of its spread to the rest of 
the region. The US responses varied from direct bombing attacks to total 
economic warfare. Following the failure of an attempted invasion (1961, 
Bay of Pigs) the US totally embargoed trade and financial dealings with 
Cuba, an embargo which has been in effect for more than 30 years. Both 
houses of the US Congress passed the Freedom for Cuba Act in 1992. 
This seeks to prohibit US subsidiaries abroad and other countries from 
doing business with this small nation. This has been opposed by Canada. 
Sweden, Mexico and the European Community, which has said that as a 
matter of principle and policy, its member countries cannot accept this 
territorial extension of US jurisdiction since the bill goes against inter- 
national law.” 
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The more recent violent military interventions by the US include those 
in Guatemala (1956), Vietnam (1960s-70s), the Dominican Republic (1965), 
Angola (1970s-80s), Chile (1973), Grenada (1984), Nicaragua (1980s), 
Panama (1989), the Arabian Gulf (1991) and Haiti (1994). The cold war 
provided, on occasion, a semblance of legitimacy for these military inva- 
sions, but the real motive was the control of world markets and resources. 

The US-run military coup in Guatemala in 1956 overthrew a reform- 
ist capitalist democracy and installed a military government. Since then, 
there have been over 200,000 murders in a total population of around ten 
million, with the slaughter rising in the late 1970s and continuing to date. 
arousing little notice in the world. Almost all the dead and “disappeared” 
are Native Americans. The people are being tortured and slaughtered, their 
homes and villages razed. All this with the aid and assistance of the US 
with its continuing genocidal policies. 

Huge areas of the highlands were destroyed in a desperate endeavour 
to decimate the Natives, causing enormous irreversible environmental 
devastation. One of the grandest of the Guatemalan killers, General 
Gramajo, was rewarded for his contributions to genocide in the highlands 
with a fellowship to the Harvard School of Government, and is being 
groomed by the US for the forthcoming elections in 1995. In an interview 
with the Harvard International Review. he took personal credit for the “70 
percent-30 percent civil affair program” used by the Guatemalan govern- 
meat in the 1980s. “We have created a more humanitarian, less costly 
strategy, to be more compatible with the democratic system. We instituted 
civil affairs [in 1982] which provides development for 70 percent of the 
population, while we kill 30 percent. Before, the strategy was to kill 100, 
percent”. This is a “more sophisticated means” than the previous crude 
assumption that you must “kill everyone to complete the job” of control- 
ling dissent. Gramajo, with the continued backing of the US, is expected 
to win the forthcoming elections. 


In Nicaragua, the US did everything in its power to throw out the 
Sandinistas who had displaced one of the most tyrannical of American 
dictators. Somoza. In addition to heavy funding of the Contras with drug 
money, as the Iran-Contra inyestigations revealed. the US also mined and 
blockaded Nicaraguan ports in 1984. crippling the Nicaraguan economy. 
When Nicaragua appealed to the International Court of Justice, the US 
rejected the Court’s preliminary findings against it and announced that it 
would not participate further in the proceedings. In its final judgement on 
the case in June 1986, the Court ordered that the US should immediately 
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slop and refrain from all acts of aggression against Nicaragua and awarded 
Nicaragua $17 billion as reparations for US breaches of international law. 
In 1990, Mrs Chamorro’s 14-party alliance, aided by $9 million (about $3 
per Nicaraguan) sanctioned by the US, narrowly won the Nicaraguan elec- 
tions. Soon after, Chamorro withdrew Nicaragua’s claim to US compen- 
sation, 


After the Japanese surrender in August 1945, Allied leaders “agreed” 
that France would occupy the south of Vietnam and China the north, al- 
though 80% of the population would have voted for Ho Chi Minh, had 
elections been held. The Vietnamese were described by the US military as 
“Indians”, to be extinguished as the American Natives were. The US 
dropped more bombs on Vietnam than were dropped during the 1939-45 
War. At least 25,000 civilians were killed and 50,000 more injured every 
year during the war. Countless Laotian and Cambodian people were also 
killed and injured by the US’ military actions. A method used to expose 
Vietnamese living in the thick tropical forests, was the use of the herbi- 
cide, Agent Orange, as a defoliant. Huge areas of forests have been per- 
manently damaged as a result. The herbicide was contaminated with highly 
toxic dioxins, which caused cancer and other diseases. In 1983, American 
Vietnam veterans, who were affected by Agent Orange, though they were 
only in indirect contact with it during military spraying operations, re- 
ceived $180 million as compensation. The million or so Vietnamese still 
suffering from the effects of the toxin have received no redress.'? Vietnam 
was under a total economic embargo for twenty years following the 
humiliating US defeat. 


Hundreds of inhabited islands in the Pacific ocean were invaded and 
colonised by Europeans and the Japanese. In the division of spoils among 
the victors of the 1939-45 War, the US was allotted four of the larger 
territories in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans - “American” Samoa, Guam, 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands and the US Virgin Islands.” 

Micronesia consists of a group of over 2,000 islands covering an arca 
of approximately 3 million square miles - more than the entire continental 
US. The UN accepted the very questionable US claim that the islands 
were vital to the strategic defence of the US, and the region was “given” 
to the US under a so-called Strategic Trusteeship. 

The US obtained the right to use the infrastructure. facilities. and 
territory of the islands in any way it desired, without having to consult the 
original occupants. The US was obliged to protect the islanders’ physical 
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well-being, promote their social and economic advancement, and aid in 
their progression towards independence. Instead, the US chose Micronesia 
as a site to develop and test its nuclear technology, and as a base to expand 
its military presence throughout the Pacific region.® All this was over- 
seen by the UN Security Council, as all other UN trusteeships are. 

Among these islands is the Bikini Atoll. Without its islanders under- 
standing what it was all about, they were transferred to another island 
with few natural resources. In March 1954, the US exploded a hydrogen 
bomb on Bikini, with its radioactive fallout spreading across the northern 
Marshall islands reaching as far as the Marianas, nearly 3,000 miles to the 
west," The US carried out dozens of further nuclear tests in the Trust 
Territory, at Bikini and Enewetak, and made Kwajalein its prime target 
for ballistic missiles launched from California.® 

After more than a decade President Johnson declared Bikini safe for 
rehabilitation, Gradually, the original inhabitants, who had been moved 
from one island to another, began to return home. But, by the mid-1970s, 
examinations showed an elevenfold increase in radioactive caesium lev- 
els in most Bikinians. Further, radiation levels in the surrounding ocean 
and soil far exceeded acceptable limits. In spite of this, the inhabitants 
were not re-cvacuated for another three years. The people of Rongelap 
and Utirik fared much worse than the unfortunate Bikinians.” 

In the mid-1980s, an official US report revealed that the islanders had 
been deliberately exposed in order to further scientific knowledge about 
the effects of radiation on the human body. They are still being used 
as. a source of data, though the victims arc not permitted to see their own 
medical records." 

The high levels of radioactivity led to numerous health problems, 
including hundreds of “jellyfish babies” that were born to Micronesian 
mothers. These babies look like blobs of jelly, with no heads; they do not 
resemble human beings at all, and die a few hours after birth. Their moth- 
ers are not shown their deformed bodies; it would be too inhumane. The US 
now has plans to dump lethal chemical weapons in Micronesia’s Johnson 
Atoll. 

The US -againin violation of the Trusteeship conditions - sub-divided 
Micronesia into four arbitrary political sectors: the Republic of the Marshall 
Islands, the Federated States of Micronesia, the Northern Marianas and 
the Republic of Belau (Palau).° The Marshall Islands were “discovered” 
by the Spanish, colonised by the Germans, invaded and re-colonised by 
the Japanese and re-invaded and entrusted to the us.“ 
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At the end of 1990. the UN Security Council accepted the recom- 
mendation of the Trusteeship Council to terminate the trusteeship over 
the Marshall Islands, Micronesia, and the Marianas.“ 

An advertisement in the American Department of Commerce’s daily 
bulletin, dated April 29, 1964, requested: “Service and materials to per- 
form a research study entitled Pax Americana consisting of a phased study 
of the following: (a) elements of national power: (b) ability of selected 
nations to apply the elements of national power; (c) a variety of world 
power configurations to be used as a basis for the US to maintain world 
hegemony in the future. Quotations and applicable specifications will be 
available upon request at the Army Research Office, 3845, Columbia Pike, 
Arlington, Va: until May 1, 1965”. Such are the noble actions of those 
who claim to be the arbiters of peace and justice on earth. 


Britain 


Britain holds fourteen colonies today, among them Bermuda. Gibraltar, 
the Falkland Islands/Malvinas, the Cayman islands and Hong Kong.’ It 
still clings pathetically to these fragments of its imperial “glory”. and in- 
vests them with a symbolic importance far greater than is warranted by 
the size of these territories. The hystcria engendered in Britain over the 
war in the Malvinas shows how easy it is to manipulate the feclings of a 
public conditioned to colonialism. Surveys showed that. before the war. 
most people in Britain had no idea where the Falklands were; a majority 
believed them to be adjacent to Scotland. This did not prevent a wave of 
self-righteous jingoism from engulfing the country when Mrs Thatcher 
began to invoke an imperialistic mummery of Britannia and the tail of the 
British lion being tweaked once too often. All of it was a serviceable dis- 
traction from the fact that Britain’s decline in the world was accelerated 
under her governments, and, more significantly, that hanging on to the 
Malvinas gave Britain some flimsy claim to the riches of the Antarctic 
continent. 

Diego Garcia. belonging to Mauritius, is a small island strategically 
located almost in the middle of the Indian Ocean. After Mauritius gained 
its independence from Britain, the latter still felt itself empowered to lease 
Diego Garcia to the US for fifty years. In 1970, 1.200 natives of Diego 
Garcia, who call themselves the Iois community. were forcibly evicted 
by the British from their homeland and dumped in Mauritius, Britain paid 
Mauritius $1.43 million to take care of them, enough. it appears. to house 
and maintain them in the slums of Port Louis. The US built a major 
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communications and military facility on Diego Garcia. including docking 
facilities and an airfield large enough to accommodate the US B-52 strate- 
gic bombers that precisely pounded much of Iraq into rubble. The US 
prefers a Mauritian government which does not press too vigorously for 
Diego Garcia’s return - a preference that was backed up with CIA money 
ten years ago.” 


Australia and New Zealand 


Australia was “founded” as a penal colony for British convicts at the start 
of the 19th century. Its progress followed the same well-trodden path used 
in the other occupied countries, that is, direct killing and displacement of 
the indigenous population. 

It was commonly stated in scientific and scholarly Australian publi- 
cations that “to the Aryan .., belong the destinies of the future. The races 
whose institutions and inventions are despotism, fetishism, and cannibal- 
ism - the races who rest content in ... placid sensuality and unprogressive 
decrepitude, can hardly hope to contend permanently in the great struggle 
for existence with the noblest division of the human species ... The sur- 
vival of the fittest mcans that might - wisely used - is right. And thus we 
invoke and remorselessly fulfil the inexorable law of natural selection 
when exterminating the inferior Australian”. 

The current status of the Aborigines in Australia is unenviable. The 
invaders have occupied and desecrated their ancestral lands. reducing them 
to paupers and driving them to alcoholism and crime. Their rate of impris- 
onment is twenty three times that of the Whites. with many of them put 
into solitary confinement for minor offences. Since 1981 more than a hun- 
dred teenage Aborigines have died in jails, many of them by suicide. 

The “White Australia” policy, officially abandoned in 1973, was to 
be succeeded by a non-racial immigration regime. However, many of the 
Whites in Australia want the continent to become European, with immi- 
gration limited to people from Britain, Ireland and Europe in that order. 
“We hate you” is the not uncommon greeting heard by non-Whites. The 
Economist sees nothing wrong with continued immigration to and occu- 
pation of other people’s lands: “Australia. with only 17 million people 
and a huge larid mass, surely needs immigrants to develop”. The Austra- 
lian Aborigines apparently have no say in the matter. 

A recently passed bill. while acknowledging the Aborigines! prior 
ownership of the land. excludes compensation for lands already leased 
and sold to non-Aborigines and requires cach claim to be fought in court. 
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In 1840, several hundred Maori met William Hobson, the new British 
Resident, who offered annexation as a way out of the troubles of the Maori. 
caused in the first place by European land-grabbing. Most Maoris rejected 
the offer, aware of what had happened to their Australian neighbours. 
However, they were persuaded to accept the proposal by the argument 
that the Whites were already enmeshed in the world community and the 
changes made were too great to be reversed. The Chiefs gave in and signed 
the Treaty of Waitangi, and Aotearoa (New Zealand) became part of the 
British Empire. The Europeans then grabbed more of the land, legally 
according to European law but illegally according to the Maoris.” 

The Maori people suffered a huge population collapse from war with 
invading British armies and from introduced disease. In 1860, one AK 
Newman, giving the common White opinion. observed that “taking all 
things into consideration, the disappearance of the race is scarcely subject 
for much regret. They are dying out in a quick, casy way, and are being 
supplanted by a superior race”.” Similar arguments are used today by the 
ultra-rightists in the West, who see the impoverished of the Two-Thirds 
World as expendable. in their insatiable greed for limited resources and 
pollution sinks. 


Japan 
The self-imposed isolation of Japan from the West for nearly two and a 
half centuries was broken in 1854 by an American naval squadron. 
Under the threat of war, a treaty was forced upon Japan. including the 
granting of “Most Favoured Nation” status to America. Subsequently, 
Japan adopted the rules of the West (colonial expansion, military prowess 
and industrialisation) in trying to beat the West at its own game. This was 
done at a rate unequalled in the annals of history, resulting in its obvious 
“success” today. 

Following Japan's wars with China in the last quarter of the 19th cen- 
tury for political trade and territorial concessions, it bested Russia in 1904. 
Japan invaded the Korean peninsula, occupying it from 1910 to 1945, The 
occupation was harsh since the Koreans resisted their occupiers more bit- 
terly than any other Asians. Numerous Korean slave-labourers were taken 
to work in Japanese mines. To this day their Japanese-born descendants 
are treated as aliens, obliged to register with the authorities and be finger- 
printed like criminals. Apologising for the occupation, Emperor Akihito 
claimed that he felt the deepest regret for Korean sufferings. But such 
feelings do not extend to compensating them for their ordeal.”? A formal 
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apology to China is still pending. But then again there is not the remotest 
tinge of regret, never mind apologies, from the Western colonial powers. 
They rewrite history instead. 

Faced with increasing Japanese competition, the Western Powers 
barred Japan from all trading. Japan discovered the hard way that the doc- 
trines preached by the West (Liberalism, free trade and the rest of those 
shibboleths) were a fraud, as Chomsky puts it, “imposed upon the weak, 
accepted by the strong only when they are useful. So it has always been”.” 

Japan launched an all-out war against Manchuria in 1931, and against 
China itself in 1935, The direct military toll probably was more than that 
of the European theatre in the 1939-45 War, with hideous atrocities that 
killed 10 to 13 million Chinese, by conservative estimates.” 

Japan was occupied for seven years by the US army following its 
defeat in the Pacific War. Because of the US involvement in the Korean 
War (1952-55), Japan was formally granted independence, with the 
pre-war industrial and political clites reinstated. Japan, reappraising its 
status, changed its techniques, emerging as an economic giant, albeit with 
ajump start by American spending in the Korean and Vietnam Wars. As 
Renato Constantino put it, “Japan’s war-time vision ofa Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere is now a peace time reality, thanks to (war) repara- 
tions, John Foster Dulles and the Cold War, the World Bank, IMF, ADB 
and other modern instruments for economically dominating formally in- 
dependent countries, namely: foreign trade, foreign investment and for- 
eign aid”. 

The Japanese, as honorary Whites. have been permitted by the West 
to lead the whole Eastern region in economic growth. The fact that Japan 
has taken on an independent dynamic of its own is now seen by the West 
as one of the greatest threats to its own supremacy. 


The Compromised Land: Palestine and Israel 


The occupation of Palestine by the Jews and the treatment of the Palestin- 
ians forms a miniature replica of the classic colonisation process, played 
out in a fast-forward mode, with strong participation of the old colonial 
powers and their surrogates. Israel is a potent symbol: it embodies both 
the traditional militaristic mode of colonial occupation, as well as the new 
economic form of expropriation and exploitation. 
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; Palestine - the land of milk and honey - was occupied since early 
biblical times by Canaanites, the people of Sem. They were displaced by 
the Jews and, after the Roman-induced diaspora of the Jews in AD 70. 
the land was reoccupied by the Canaanites, now called Palestinians, Pales- 
tine was devastated by a succession of invaders, particularly the Ottoman. 
empire. 

The British and the French had promised the Arabs freedom to estab- 
lish their own independent state after the 1914-18 War, but the Ottoman 
empire was arbitrarily carved up. with the British given a mandate by the 
League of Nations to rule Palestine, Egypt. Iraq and Transjordan, while 
the French were allotted Lebanon and Syria.” This entirely artificial divi- 
sion was created to suit imperial requirements only. : 

The increasing persecution of the Jews in Europe towards the end of 
the 19th century, inspired an Austrian journalist, Theodor Herzl to envis- 
age the formation of a Jewish homeland, Zion. to which all Jews could 
go. In 1916. Chaim Weizmann - later to become the first President of 
Israel - gave valuable assistance to the British munitions industry, then in 
dire need of acetone (a vital ingredient of the explosive. cordite), by 
devising a process to extract it from maize. This considerably aided the 
Zionist political negotiations he was then conducting with the British 
government, ” The discussions resulted in the Balfour Declaration of 1917. 
in which Britain declared Palestine to be the “national home” for Jews, 
giving away Palestinian land without any consultation whatsoever 
with its pcople. 

Jews then began to trickle in, buying small pieces of land for farming. 
These Jews had been given to understand that they were occupying a bar- 
ren, vacant land, but even when they realised that there was a large exist- 
ing population, they were not deterred. It is a peculiar disability of colo- 
nisers that they cannot sec existing populations which they displace and 
often eliminate : 

The Palestinians, impoyerished by years of British exploitation, sold 
their lands without dreaming that they were selling their nation in the 
process. Others were forcibly evicted from the lands they cultivated as 
tenants. Although there were protests and demonstrations against the Jews 
and the British in the 1920s, the immigration continued 

The 1939-45 War led to an enormous increase in the number of Jews 
setiling in Palestine, where they established military-terrorist organisations. 
The Westernised educated elite of the Palestinians, on the other hand. emi- 
grated to greener pastures, leaving the people without a coherent policy. 
When the inevitable clashes began, the British disarmed the Palestinians, 
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making it illegal for them to possess all firearms and even large kitchen 
knives, Some of those who were found in possession of a tool that could 
be used as a weapon were lynched.” European guilt and shame allowed 
them to arm the Jews and ignore the excesses of Isracl. 

In 1947 the UN proposed partitioning Palestine into two states: the 
desert Gaza Strip and the areas along the Jordan river for the Palestinians, 
leaving most of the fertile land to the Jews. Although the Arabs rejected 
this “solution”, the UN General Assembly approved the recommenda- 
tions. On 14 May, 1948 the State of Israel was proclaimed by the Jews: it 
was quickly recognised by the UN, with the US, UK and their allies all 
voting for it. Later, the US and the Europeans supported Israel since they 
saw it as a strategic ally against the Russian-dominated Arabs who con- 
trolled much of the oil produced in the world, as well as the Suez canal. 

The Palestinians naturally rejected this arbitrary division and gener- 
ous donation of their own homeland. They did not recognise the State of 
Israel, resulting in continuous conflict. The Jews, heavily armed and 
generously financed, in particular by the US, soon became too powerful 
to resist 

The Jews then extended their occupation by simply declaring areas as 
military zones into which no Palestinian could enter. A dentist. one evening, 
found himself debarred from entering his own home. He was told to sleep 
the night with friends and come in the morning. But then he was told that 
both his home and his clinic as well as all his possessions had been confis- 
cated, He was left with only the clothes on his back and the little money he 
had in his pockets.”* Thousands of Palestinians were similarly dispossessed. 

It is no novelty to suggest that those who have been oppressed and 
persecuted know only too well how to oppress others. In the making of 
tormentors. it seems, there is no one more adept than former victims. The 
story of the paroxysm of hatred which destroyed European Jewry itself 
lies at the core of present-day Israeli intransigence. Feelings of guilt that 
so many died with so little resistance, guilt at being survivors, leads them 
to behave now with the anger and force which would have been more 
appropriate in the 1930s. 

When the State of Israel was formed. the Jewish settlers owned only 
6.6% of the land.” Soon, the Jews had occupied two-thirds of the country, 
although they were only half the Palestinian population, Thousands of 
Palestinians were killed and more than 700,000 were driven from their 
homes into refugee camps in which many of them and their children still 
survive. Their numbers increased to about 2.2 million by 1988 due to 
further forced emigration and natural population increase.“° Many of the 
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refugees moved to the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, the former becom- 
ing a part of Jordan, while the Gaza Strip was under Egyptian control 

About 160,000 Palestinians remained in Israel, impoverished by con- 
fiscation of their lands and the low wages paid to them as manual labourers, 
often the only employment permitted to them. Their standard of living is 
now 40% lower than that of the Jews. 

After the 1967 War, Israel occupied the West Bank, the Golan Heights 
and the Gaza Strip. The Security Council passed Resolution 242 calling 
for peace based on Israeli withdrawal “from territories occupied in the 
recent conflict” and the right of every state in the area to “live in peace 
within secure and recognised boundaries”. A UN mediator set out to imple- 
ment this but failed.*' 

Israel established a military government over the occupied regions 
and then set about systematically destroying the one and a half million 
Palestinians living in them. Palestinians were required to take military 
permission to travel; after 1976, they were not allowed to vote. The 
Israelis dumped their food into the West Bank market at low prices and 
effectively put the Palestinian farmers out of business, forcing them to 
move into the cities in search of employment. A professor of plant physi- 
ology at Bethlehem University started a nursery to provide seeds and 
seedlings of vegetables and fruit trees for backyard gardens, to produce a 
little food. The Israelis made cultivation of backyard gardensa military crime.” 

Probably the most blatant control over education - essential for the 
colonisation process - in the history of the world was that of Israel's con- 
trol over Palestinian education in the Occupied Territories. After 1948, 
the Palestinians, in Israel and outside in refugee camps, saw their children’s 
education as the only source of hope. They achieved a high rate of lit- 
eracy: there were 18.8 per 1,000 Palestinians in higher education com- 
pared to 14 per 1,000 for Israel’s population as a whole.” 

Israel saw this as a threat to its security. After the occupation of the 
West Bank in 1967, textbooks were censored, with all Arabic references 
ofimportance deleted. Palestinian educational degrees were not recognised 
by the Israelis, so graduates could only get menial jobs. Supervision of 
schools was reduced so that standards fell and teacher training institutes 
were closed on the grounds that they were encouraging subversive 
activities. The most perverse order was the enforced early retirement of 
all good teachers on the grounds that they were activists. Seventy per cent 
of the best teachers were thus dropped out, with only collaborators left in 
control. Further orders prohibited the introduction of a worksheet or the 
repair of a single broken window pane without military permission.”* 
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When the Intifada began in December 1987, all twelve higher educa- 
tion institutions in the West Bank and Gaza, as well as all the 1,194 schools 
in the West Bank, were closed indefinitely. This affected about 18,000 
university students. 2,500 university teachers and 300,000 school chil- 
dren. Students and teachers were not allowed to use facilities such as li- 
braries and laboratories. When thousands of students took to studying in 
neighbourhood schools in homes, mosques and churches. these were out- 
lawed by the occupation authorities. To circumvent this, some schools 
prepared home study kits but these, too, were banned. Anyone found 
organising or teaching in the “popular education” programmes was fined 
$5,000 and jailed for ten years. 

The children who have been in the formal schools since 1987 are not 
really educated, though they have been promoted to higher grades, mainly 
due to political pressure by Palestinians in power. The result: there will be 
illiterate graduates and teachers in a few years. This destruction of the 
Palestinian education system has evoked no response from the West.” 


More than 50% of the land in the Occupied Territories has been en- 
closed by the Israelis for their settlements and as military zones. Though 
the land reserved in the latter category is lying unused, Palestinian owners 
have no access to their own lands. Over 120.000 old olive trees, for which 
the region is famous, have been uprooted and destroyed.® 

Said a Palestinian woman, J did not cry when I saw a baby killed, but 
I eried when I saw the old trees being destroyed. 

The repression increased in intensity after the Intifada, with the 
Israelis using all means at their disposal: indefinite curfews, confiscation 
of property. stoppage of work. Shoot-to-kill orders were later “reduced” 
to shoot-to-maim. with soldiers told to aim below the chest only. This 
reduced the immediate casualty list: instead of 200 killed, there would be 
20 killed and 500 injured, but many of the latter died of their injuries, 
uncounted by the reporting Western communications media. Horror scenes 
shown on worldwide TV networks, like that of two Israeli soldiers hold- 
ing down a young boy while his arms were smashed with stones, pro- 
duced a minimal response in the West. 


The Abuse of Natural Resources 


Israel has achieved its “miracle” of turning the desert green through over- 
using its own fossil water and stealing that of its neighbours. In addition 
toa shallow coastal aquifer, two large underground ones have been tapped, 
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the latter being the western outlet of a reservoir lying mainly under the 
West Bank. Israel has been withdrawing much more than the normal rain- 
fall recharge rate from these aquifers 

In the early 1960s, the Israclis built a pipeline that could transport 
more than a million cubic metres of water a day into the Negev desert 
from the Sea of Galilee on the River Jordan. whose catchment is the Golan 
Heights and other territories occupied in the Six Day War of 1967. So 
much water was withdrawn that the River Jordan flowing out of the Sea 
turned into a saline trickle. The level of the Dead Sea. into which the 
River Jordan empties, fell rapidly.*' 

About 20% of all electricity generated in Israel is used in pumping 
water through the Negev pipeline. Israel. therefore. plans to build a canal 
from the Mediterranean to the Dead Sea. using the altitude difference to 
generate electricity. The proposed canal would cross the Isracli-occupied 
Gaza Strip in defiance of the Geneva Conventions, which forbid an occu- 
pying power from building on occupied land.*° 

The Israelis have additionally been extracting much water from 
underground reservoirs which are within Jordanian territory. Isracl has 
also openly said that it would destroy a dam proposed to be built on the 
River Yarmuk within Jordan, because it feeds into the River Jordan. As a 
result of these threats. the World Bank has refused to fund the project. 

Decades of overdrawing has Jefi much of the water table below sea 
level, and it now suffers permanent saline intrusion. The coastal aquifer is 
also contaminated by sewage and agricultural chemicals,*° 

Water has been used as a weapon to control Palestinians, with the 
Israelis cutting off supplies when there is any political opposition. In the 
West Bank, the Palestinians have been denied the right to deepen wells for 
their basic needs. even as their shallow wells go dry because of Isracli 
overdrawing of underground aquifers through new wells. The Palestinians, 
who did not get enough water even for their basic necessities. were forced to 
move out of the area, leaving space for more Israeli settlers to occupy. 

In the Gaza Strip, 75% of the total water resources go to about 2.000 
Israeli settlers and only 25% to the 700,000 Palestinian Gazans. Less than 
a quarter of the Palestinian population has running water in their homes. 

Yasser Arafat has now accepted the partition of Palestine and the ex- 
istence of the State of Israel. over which the Palestinians fought in the first 
place. The agreement between the PLO and Israel for partial and limited 
autonomy in the Gaza Strip poses no threat to Israel’s control of regional 
resources. The Gaza Strip has been rendered practically uninhabitable. 
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so its freedom is effectively circumscribed from the beginning. Indeed, 
the Gaza Strip is now a liability. 


Israel and the West 


Over 200 UN resolutions have been passed condemning Israeli actions; 
all have been arrogantly ignored. Practically every bye-law of the Geneva 
Agreement on Human Rights has been broken. Israel’s settlement policy 
violates international law, contravening Article 49 of the Fourth Geneva 
Conyention: “The occupying power shall not deport or transfer parts of its 
own civilian population into the territories it occupies”. 

Even within the West's own limited definition of what constitutes 
human rights, its application clearly does not extend to Israel's abuse of 
the Palestinians. Tens of thousands of Palestinians were arrested and tor- 
tured, many still held without charge. Israeli death squads have executed 
at least a few hundred Palestinians. 

Many of the arrested were turned into bonded labourers as they were 
assigned jobs with Israeli firms at minimum wages if they could not pay 
fines. For example. two young men were made to sew garments at a wage 
that would take them three years to pay off their fine. Although the Israc- 
lis claim that their bullets, being of rubber and plastic, do not kill, the 
bullets contain sharp metal pellets that travel around the body and cannot 
be easily located or removed. In 1990, 979 victims were children with an 
average age of 12 years. In 39% of the cases. medical help to the dying 
children was delayed and obstructed by soldiers. UN observers who wanted 
to evaluate the human rights situation were refused entry to the Occupied 
Territories.” 

Yet the US has given more than $77 billion to Israel in official aid 
from 1948 to 1991 alone.”! In 1986. Israel received more than 25% of the 
entire US foreign aid budget. while 45 African countries shared out one- 
fifteenth. After the Intifada began, the US increased its aid to $3.6 billion 
ayear.® This works out to over a thousand dollars in direct aid per Jewish 
Israeli per year. Counting all the other forms of indirect aid. the sum is 
probably $1.500 to $2,000 a year. 


Those who shouted the loudest against Iraq's re-occupation of Ku- 
wait are themselves the beneficiaries of the largest global invasions and 
continued occupation of other peoples’ lands. But having carried out their 
crimes some little time ago and having benefited enormously from those 
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crimes, they are now in a position to command others to behave ina “civil- 
ised” manner, There is nothing like the reformed (and enriched) criminal 
for preaching the joys of universal honesty. The horror with which the 
West viewed Saddam’s crime was no doubt directly related to their desire 
to forget the epic invasions which they had earlier carried out 

The West manipulated the UN to pass resolutions to embargo all trade 
with Iraq, with the US and its European allies appropriating the responsi- 
bilitics of the UN. Within six months of Saddam’s inyasion. the US and its 
allies went to-war against Iraq, But Isracl has been rewarded with abun- 
dant aid after its illegal occupations in 1967. despite numerous UN reso- 
lutions that demand Israel’s evacuation of the areas. 

The purpose of the Gulf War was to ensure the availability of fossil 
fuels for the West. The US now has its armed forces in Saudi Arabia, 
perhaps a step towards the annexation of the oil-rich Gulf States. so 
necessary for the continuation of its “non-negotiable lifestyle”. The world 
could be returning to open military conquest. 

The genocidal gene still persists. The US, with its moral high ground. 
has killed more than a hundred thousand Iraqi civilians in the Gulf War, 
having reduced the country to “the Stone Age”. in spite of its claim of 
“high technology precision bombing” of military targets. The dead Iraqi 
men, women and children, who somehow got in the way of the precision- 
aimed bombs, were mere “collateral damage”. not human beings capable 
of normal emotions and suffering. The American field commander, Gen- 
eral Norman Schwarzkopf, regretted that he had been unable to complete 
the job: “We could have made it ... a battle of annihilation” .* 

The US manipulated the UN to impose an embargo on Traq and 
demanding its continuance till today. Thousands of children have died 
because of undernutrition and disease, due to the contaminated water they 
are forced to drink and the miserable conditions in which they are con- 
strained to live. Here we have “human rights violations” tending to geno- 
cide. by the UN itself. 


It is often argued that Whites, who have settled in territories forcibly 
occupied, should not be expected to go back to their countrics of origin 
after so many centuries. “How far back can we go?” they ask. “Should the 
Saxons and Normans get out of Britain?” The answer lies in a precedent 
fully accepted by the Whites today. Since they support the Jewish claim to 
the land of Palestine after being displaced nearly 2000 years ago, then 
surely the claims of the indigenous peoples of the Americas, of Australia 
and all the other lands which were occupied less than 500 years ago should 
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be equally, if not more, valid. After all, the Whites have their Mother 
countries and Fathcrlands to go back to, while the Palestinians are the 
original inhabitants earlier displaced by the wandering Jews themselves. 


NEW FORMS OF OCCUPATION 


The present methods of control over foreign territory, and hence the po- 
litical destiny of others, follow a familiar pattern. The US has repeatedly 
installed “friendly” governments in Latin America, Asia, and Africa. When 
tyrants and dictators are called for - at times of popular insurgency and 
unrest - they gain the unswerving support of their powerful US masters 

The earlier dictatorships in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay. the Philip- 
pines and Pakistan, to name only a few, all served to permit the deeper 
penetration of those countries by the interests of the West, whether in 
pursuit of raw materials, commodities, arms sales, industry or agribusiness. 
As soon as these authoritarian regimes have done their work, the West 
then celebrates “people’s power”. the “return to democracy”, by which 
lime, the countries are so deeply indebted or so irreversibly committed to 
the perpetuation of the existing order, that any disengagement from it 
becomes unthinkable. 

The overthrow of dictators can be permitted because the governments 
which follow them represent a restoration, not so much of democracy as 
of the old oligarchies, representatives of the elites whose interests coin- 
cide with those of the West. The same policies as before will be pursued, 
under the more benign regime of elected governments. The representa- 
lives of the IMF and WB arrive discreetly in the capital to negotiate struc- 
tural reform packages which privatise industry, abolish subsidies to the 
poorest, open the country to imports thereby creating a need for ever greater 
exports. and pave the way for the invasion of the TNCs. 


Just as military genocide has been replaced by the more humanitarian 
methods of economic warfare - more humanitarian because deaths due to 
impoverishment are not as highly visible and entertaining as “high-tech” 
War - so too. direct occupation has been replaced by more benevolent 
tourism, Countries of the Two-Thirds World have been vying with one 
nother in advertising the attractions of their unspoilt scenery, their beaches 
«ind bathing, their unparalleled amenities, the compliance and willingness 
ol their peoples to serve. 
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I'he damage that this does to existing cultures is enormous, as tourists 
become bearers of exotic messages of privilege which inferiorise and crase 
traditional local practices. Some countries have gone so far as to promote 
sex tourism, whereby the attraction is the bodies of their young women or 
boys. In Thailand almost one-sixth of the generation of women between 
the ages of 18 and 25 is now employed in some aspect of the “entertain- 
ment industry”. By the end of the century, it has been estimated that the 
cost to Thailand of AIDS, partly in consequence of this lucrative trade, 
will be $10 billion a year. 

Tourism. moreover. ofien fails to deliver even the economic goods it 
promises. Large hotels which cater to foreigners provide them with the 
luxuries they expect at home, leading to rising import bills. The “guests” 
take the best of the local fruits and vegetables, causing prices to climb and 
impoverishing people further. Hotels, resorts and golf courses displace 
farmers and fishing communities. And the foreign exchange earned often 
fails to measure up to expectations, because the foreign-owned hotel chains 
repatriate profits. How many square feet of land would those Japanese be 
able to purchase in Tokyo with all that they have spent to buy up hundreds 
of hectares in Goa for a golf course? 

Processes similar to those used earlier are being instituted in India 
today: WB and IMF conditionalitics and GATT rules. Their enforced 
economic policies of liberalisation are aimed at opening up borders for 
another type of occupation, through Export Promotion Zones. Free Trade 
Zones, and the general forced liberalisation which allows free entry to all 
and sundry to purchase land in the country. to pollute it, to destroy the 
living soil and otherwise misuse it as they like. Land in the liberalised 
colonies can be bought and sold by any foreigner. money being the only 
consideration. Foreigners are enabled to purchase land here at extremely 
low cost because of continuous compulsory devaluations of our currency, 
assisted by the impoverishment of land-owning farmers by contingent 
policies. 

The alienation of the small holdings of farmers through contracts 
with TNC agribusinesses for their produce. is another form of colonisation. 
The land that is used for the production of crops for export to feed the 
people, cattle and pigs of Europe is also occupied territory. Such occupa- 
tion is not seen as being violent. but the resistance of Indian farmers to 
Cargill and other TNCs is. 

Mass murder continues in the form of the export of toxic chemicals 
such as pesticides and harmful pharmaceuticals, the quick dispersion of 
disease by air transport, with AIDS spread by sex tourism the leading 
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example. But there are also the large sales of advanced weaponry designed 
to kill efficiently. IMF and WB conditionalities that lead to the starvation 
of millions, and the transfer of polluting industries such as those produc- 
ing dyes and asbestos. 

Because the West is running out of space for dumping its huge quan- 
tities of waste, land is being effectively occupied as it transports and dis- 
cards these unavoidable products of Western affluence to the Two-Thirds 
World. Laws that prohibit such activities are circumvented by claiming 
that the toxins are being sent for recycling or recovery in the Two-Thirds 
World nation. A nice legal loophole since stopping this would be stopping 
trade under GATT rules and this is unacceptable. 


The focus of the West on population control in the Two-Thirds World 
is for the purpose of annexation of the latter’s fair share of global re- 
sources. The West fears that rising populations will attempt to consume 
so much of the world’s limited resources as to reduce that available to 
the West. 

Consumption and population are inversely related. The larger the 
population the lower the consumption rate that can be sustained for a given 
time. A small fraction of the global population can prolong the main- 
tenance of their inherently unsustainable system by being unjust to the 
rest of the population. They can appropriate the resources or abuse the 
pollution sinks of the latter by physical or economic force. They could go 
further and eliminate whole populations by genocide. direct or indirect. 
Such “ethnic cleansing” followed by the colonial occupation of the anni- 
hilated populations’ territories was what allowed Western unsustainable 
development to take off in the first place. Without other regions to exploit. 
an unsustainable system would extinguish itself rapidly. A system that is 
unsustainable cannot promote social justice: it merely transfers injustice 
from its own beneficiaries to people in other places and other times. 

In its most benign form, “population control” means “education” of 
women, so that they may control their fertility. In less charitable guise, it 
means the continuing triage of the 40.000 or so infants who die daily in 
the Two-Thirds World from malnutrition and avoidable sickness. This can 
only increase under the auspices of all the structural adjustment programmes 
which demand cuts in government spending. removal of subsidies to the 
impoverished, and other draconian measures imposed upon much of the 
Two-Thirds World. In its most extreme form, it means - or may mean in 
the future - an increased scale of famine. 
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The project of the West for the rest of the world today is to continue 
monopolising the resources of the Two-Thirds World, and then to dissoci- 
ate itself from the inevitable poverty, violence and upheaval that will fol- 
Jow. The US feels that the “rising expectations” of the Two-Thirds World 
are a threat to the US standard of living. implying that the US requires the 
natural resources of the Two-Thirds World to maintain its consumption 
levels. At the same time it needs to maintain its sales levels to the Two- 
Thirds World to maintain its employment and production levels. 

Impoverishment, displacement from the land, disemployment from 
the workplace, increased child and adult mortality are produced with cqual 
efficiency by physical and economic colonisation. But since the connec- 
tions are more tenuous, the forced early departure of millions from this world 
cannot be easily traced to the TNCs and the policies of the WB and IMF. 


In the Two-Thirds World, the clites, who have opted or been co-opted 
to follow in the paths of the Europeans, have internally colonised and 
dispossessed their own peoples. Adivasis have had their ancestral forests 
and other commons enclosed and they and others have been driven off 
their lands, which have been acquired for mines and megaprojects, 
agribusiness, citics. factories and housing. The occupation of lands in the 
name of development is the internal equivalent of earlier external 
colonisation. Often, it causes such a tremendous cultural shock to those 
displaced as to cause imense depression, leading to illness and carly death, 
another variant of genocide. 


Trading Poverty 


The Europeans at first limited their interventions to trade in the East. They 
later forcibly occupied regions but could not eliminate the large existing 
populations because of effective resistance. The invaders remained ethni- 
cally and culturally apart, and were extremely fastidious about the main- 
tenance of their own “racial” identity. Their sole purpose being exploita- 
tion, they displaced the traders already operating in the region and de- 
stroyed local artisanal industry in order to promote their own manufac- 
tured products. The threads of that trade pattern still persist though they 
have mutated with time, and now reappear in the world in the guise of the 
TNCs and GATT. International trade, except between equals, is not an 
indicator of progress, but is rather a measure of unsustainability and a 
conduit for exploitation and injustice. 


THE EARLY YEARS 


That there was trade between India and Mesopotamia at least as far back 
as 2400 BC is shown by the discovery of Harappan seals at Ur.’ Around 
300 BC, ships sailed from the west coast of India to Persian and Arabian 
ports, and from the Ganges delta to southeast Asia. From the 2nd century 
BC, the network of overland and maritime trade routes expanded to the 
east as well as west. There were connections to the Trans-Asian silk route, 
and knowledge of the monsoon winds enabled direct sailings from Baruch 
in Gujarat and Cranganur near Cochin to Arabia and Africa. From Cran- 
ganur, a land route cut across to the east coast and thence by sea to China. 
There was extensive trade with Rome which declined by the 4th century 
AD, passing to Persian, Arabian and Abyssinian seamen. With the con- 
quest of India by the Mongols. the trade to southeast Asia also passed into 
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Arab hands. Yet the Portuguese and British later claimed that they merely 
filled in a gap by trading between India and other parts of the world. 


On May 20, 1498, Vasco da Gama arrived in the real Indies, giving 
the Europeans their first direct access to the East. Putting into the port of 
Calicut, on the southwestern coast of the Indian sub-continent, he was met 
by the Hindu saja with proper oriental pomp and grandeur. When asked 
what he sought so far away from his home. da Gama replied that he had 
come in search of spices and Christians.’ He offered as presents to the raja 
some striped cloth, hats, strings of coral beads. wash-basins, and jars of 
oil and honey. even though the king was wearing a crown set with pearls, 
golden anklets set with rubies, and had in his hand a golden basin for 
his betel.* 

Within a few years, the Portuguese set up trading centres in India and 
southeast Asia. By 1513, the Portuguese reached Canton in China and in 
1557 they settled at Macao. Alphonso de Albuquerque captured and “de- 
veloped” Goa into a thriving port. Its luxury (obtained from monopoly 
trading profits) and degeneracy (a mainly European contribution) made it 
famous as the Babylon of the East. In 1515, Albuquerque occupied the 
island of Ormuz, in the Persian Gulf, where he built a fortress, thus com- 
pleting Portuguese control of the Indian ocean.‘ 


The trade between Europe and the East was initially unprofitable since 
there was little that the people of the East required from the West (unlike 
present-day perceptions). Profits could only be made afier the Portuguese 
destroyed the Arab trading fleet with their “superior” weapons, gained 
control of the Indian seas and took over the large inter-Asian trade, since 
these were shorter and more profitable routes than those to Europe. Much 
of the trade was conducted between the ports of Macau and Nagasaki, 
Malacca and Thailand. Ormuz and Goa.‘ 

Albuquerque used his naval power to prevent any Asian ship from 
sailing in the Indian ocean without a Portuguese pass. Those that did not 
comply were drawn to their ports and plundered.‘ Thus was the freedom 
of the seas established. The wreck of Albuquerque’s flagship was recently 
discovered in Indonesian waters. It contained an estimated $1 billion of 
treasures he had plundered.’ These “profits” from piracy were used to 
further expand trade with other countries. including the European trade. 

While the carlier trade was carried on by traders of several nationali- 
ties freely, the Portuguese changed the rules of the game. establishing 
a monopoly by use of force. The sea trade with Asia remained the 
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foundation of the prosperity of the Portuguese and other European na- 
tions for at least two centurics. 

The Indians, Arabs, Chinese, and other local peoples who had main- 
tained the carlier trade routes were impoverished, with their earnings 
transferred to the Portuguese. The Portuguese were also enriched by the 
elimination of all the “middlemen” on the old European trade routes. The 
Portuguese could transport larger quantities of goods in their ships than 
was possible by land transport. This allowed prices of Indian textiles in 
Europe to be lowered until the middie classes, not mercly the rich, could 
purchase imported cotton goods. 

The Portuguese dominated Europe's trade with the East till the end of 
the 16th century, when the Dutch began to displace them from their settle- 
ments in India. The main intent of the Dutch in India was to acquire cotton 
cloth through their trading settlements along the Coromandel coast. These 
were traded for spices in the Moluccan markets where the Dutch enjoyed 
a monopoly. 

When the Dutch displaced the Portuguese from Sri Lanka, they used 
their monopoly on the trade in cinnamon, charging local traders in Arabia 
and other regions exorbitantly high prices. This encouraged the traders to 
buy instead a wild cinnamon variety (Cinnamomum malabathrum) that 
grew in the forests of Konkan and Kerala. To eliminate this competition, 
the Dutch attacked Cochin, then (early 1660s) held by the Portuguese, 
through which port the wild cinnamon trade passed. Having captured the 
port. they then sought to destroy the wild cinnamon plants themselves.* 

The Dutch were in turn displaced by the English from Sri Lanka, the 
Coromandel and Malabar coasts and from Surat and Bengal, by the 18th 
century, The Swedes and Danes also entered the lucrative “East India” 
trace in that century, while the Muscovites began overland trade with China. 

The English initially pleaded with Indian rulers for permission to carry 
on external trade from certain designated areas. where they set up their 
“factories”. Soon, abusing these concessions and using force. they gradu- 
ally extended their areas of control. and entered as well into prohibited 
internal trade, which impoverished local merchants and governments.” 
Today multinationals are invited into such trading posts and manufactories, 
called Free Trade Zones, and they too demand permission to sell a per- 
centage (now 50%) of their manufactures locally. though this was not a 

condition when they came in. 

In 1685, the Mogul ruler Aurangzeb seized Surat and expelled the 

English, but his death in 1707 led to the disintegration of the Mogul 
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kingdom. The East India Company (EIC) was quick to take advantage of 
this, gaining tax and other concessions from the Moguls by 1715 ae 
The EIC’s initial objectives were to sell English wool lensin Asia and 
to export to Europe fine Indian textiles, indigo and other dyes. ae and 
various spices However, they soon found that they were unable to ex- 
change their cloth for spices since the only commodity acceptable by the 
Malaysians was Indian textiles. They then attempted marketing odd things 
like mirrors. sword blades, oil paintings. drinking glasses tier Guay cord 
and lead but with no success, In the end. they were forced to conclude that 
ee brought out is staple enough to provide (in return) cargo 
‘The exports, therefore, had to be paid for mainly in gold and silver. 
During the first half of the 18th century, 74% of the imports of the En! slish 
traders into Bengal was paid for in bullion. the rest being be foi 
Copper. tin, lead, and mercury. among other products. The Dutch. to: : 
imported precious metals from Europe. copper from Japan, tin from Ma, 
laya and pepper and cloves from the East Indies. The balance of trade wa 
on the whole unfavourable to Europe.’ ‘cya 
Asa result, critics complained that it was draining the wealth of En- 
gland. but this was wealth which they had obtained from the Hae 
As Adam Smith stated: “The silver of the new continent seems tobe 
one of the principal commodities by which the commerce between the 
two extremities of the old one is carried on...”"' British trade with the East 
was possible only because of the extraction of capital from the peniees 


The Consequences of Conquest 


The battle of Plassey in 1757, followed by numerous other military con 
quests, gave the British power to obtain unfair commercial en e = 

: With the free use of force, the English took over and callie th 
existing network of internal traders which had been running for centuri . 
Even their puppet ruler, Mir Qasim. was forced to complain: i 
In every perganmah (district), every village and every factory they buy 
and sell salt, betel-nut, ghee, rice, straw, bamboo, fish, Butt es gin ~ 
sugar; tobacco, opium, and many other thin hey forcibly fake te : 
the goods and coinmodities of the ravats, merchants, ele, jor a ae i s 
Of their value; and by way of violence and oppression, they eee 
rayats, ete lo give five rupees for goods which are worth but one rupee 1 

Mir Qasim was deposed by the British for his audacity. . 
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Further oppression was introduced by monopolising trade in certain 
goods and by several other forced-trade practices. The methods of obtain- 
ing monopolies were crude, At first, no Indian was permitted to buy raw 
silk until the EIC had bought all its requirements." Such trade then was 
extended to all the EIC’s purchases. 

The EIC imported salt from Britain which drove Indian salt produc- 
ers out of business. The EIC entrapped the artisans they impoverished 
into debt by advancing them money on contract for their goods. As a 
consequence. they were able to dominate artisans and agriculturists as 
well as internal traders and exporters." 


With conquest, the trade was financed solely with the tributes and 
taxes extracted by the EIC from the rulers and the people. In addition. the 
EIC’s employees handed over their profits from private trade and bribes 
to the Company, which used the cash to purchase commodities. and ex- 
port them. The sales proceeds were retained in Britain in the EIC’s and in 
personal accounts. There was. therefore, no need to recycle working capi- 
tal at all. Thus Indian goods were purchased with Indian wealth and the 
goods went out of India without any matching import to balance the trade 
On the other hand, imports into India now had to be paid for with local 
bullion. In addition to being profitable in itself, trade served the purpose 
of transferring capital from India to Britain The balance of trade turned 
wholly in favour of the British.'* 

Adam Smith claimed that “the real price of everything, what every- 
thing really costs to the man who wants to acquire it, is the toil and trouble 
of acquiring it”.!6 He did not distinguish between different methods of 
acquisition: legitimate means or otherwise. The “toil and trouble” for the 
English consisted in the main of the use of force and chicanery to acquire 
large quantities of raw materials and finished products at far below the 
cost of production. Smith maintained that because of the differences in 
labour involved in the production of different commodities, the price is 
determined by “the higgling and bargaining of the market”.!” But here 
again, the coloniser does not bother to bargain when it is less labour inten- 
sive, less toil and trouble, to sct the price to starvation lev els through force. 

The total volume of trade became staggering as new lands were occu- 
pied, more local traders displaced and fresh items of consumption and 
luxury uncovered and extracted. By the second half of the 18th century, 
about half this trade was carried out by the English EIC with the rest 


divided among its European competitors."* 
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The commodities exported from India initially consisted of spices, 
and later, of fine textiles, tea and numerous medicinal and industrial prod- 
ucts, mainly derived from plants. These were typical commodities in which 
profits could be made by “cornering” the supply and selling it at mo- 
nopoly prices - a practice continued by commodity TNCs today.” 

Tt was this trade which gave England its name ofthe nation of shop- 
keepers”. with its merchants being more important than its manufacturers, 
their power reaching even to the extent of controlling Parliament, The 
Navigation Act of 1651 gave English merchants monopoly trading rights 
within the empire; the controlled taxation adequately financed a growing 
navy to rule the waves.” 

“It must be owned’, said the Abbe le Blanc, “that the natural produc- 
tions of (England) do not at most, amount to a fourth part of her riches: the 
rest she owes to her colonies. and the industry of her inhabitants who. by 
the transportation and exchange of the riches of other countries continu- 
ally augment their own”. “Commerce”. wrote Voltaire. “which has en- 
tiched the citizens of England has helped to make them free, and that 
liberty in turn has expanded commerce. This is the foundation of the great- 
ness of the state”. What Ie Blane did not mention was that the “exchange 
of riches” was necessarily accompanied by the exchange of poverty into 

which the occupied territories were plunged. Neither did Voltaire see that 
English liberty was at the cost of Indian, African. American Native and 
other peoples’ enslavement. The same relationships are perpetuated to- 
day: the freedoms of the West are paid for by distant, invisible others. It 
is vocifcrously claimed that the new GATT agreement will increase world 
trade by a sum ranging from a 100 billion to a trillion dollars. What is not 
even whispered sofily is that this will mainly consist of the transfer of 
wealth from the Two-Thirds World to the West. 

Still later. so much raw material essential for its industry and trade was 
extracted from India, that the balance of trade turned in India’s fayour again. 
This, however. was covered by Britain’s “invisible” dealings. its “services”. 
“home charges” and guaranteed highly profitable investments in trade and 
industry. which procured it a large foreign exchange surplus. Today, again. 
the West. needing to cover its trading deficits with the Two-Thirds World. 
hasused GATT to force the latter to open up to the West's service industries, 

International trade, as well as the occupation of overseas territories 
allowed Britain’s land and labour resources to be diverted from essential 
food and fuel to manufacturing. Such trade permitted the growing use in 
Britain of imported commodities such as spices. cottons. silks. tea. sugar. 
tobacco and innumerable other articles, many of these becoming the little 
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luxuries offered to the workers to show them that they were also benefit- 
i ied territories. ; 

aie Te has been extended and institutionalised, me the re- 
sult that am ajority of the people in the West now count themselves eae 
the privileged of the earth. The costs of the celebrated sea to ve = 
inscribed on the banners of the Western consumer societies ae lefray ‘i 
by those who have no choice as to whether they will even survive or perish, 


THE HIGH DAYS OF COLONIAL TRADE 


Between 1800 and 1830, total international trade Lae fom or 
£300 million to about £400 million, that is by about 30 %. ecto ae 
and 1870 it multiplied five times to £2,000 million.” As the contro! fy fe 
the world’s main sea-lanes, Britain was ideally placed to cnn 
earth’s nations into a set of economies dependent on and subor es “i 
British interests. The growth of such economies gave Britain a over : 
terms of trade. This is now institutionalised in the global trade relations, a 
tribute to the tutelary prowess of Britain in the 19th century. : vl 
However, from the middle of the 19th century, other industrial soci ie 
- particularly Germany and the US - grew to threaten Britain's pis inioesd 
With the Great Depression of 1873, the rivalry between these countries 1 
ee Britain began manufacturing on a large scale, forced erp 
of its products on its colonics became essential, since they oe 
pete on price and quality with locally manufactured Boods fe ue 
continued dependence of Britain’s economy on the raw materials a 
K upied territories. ; ny 
a ee i eae to Asia were the foundation of ster : 
economy, with over half its output exported at the beginning of : - Ri 
century, increasing to almost 80% at the end.* Forty pes ea § 
and steel production was also exported from the mid-L 9th cen a ae 
British wealth was essentially dependent on the import of cotton : 
the USA and later from Egypt and India. wool from Australi a, ae : 
copper from Chile. guano from Peru, w heat and beef from tai i ey 
and dairy products from New Zealand. and gold and diamond ex uy 
from Africa, and numerous other profitable commodities. a WN 
and 1845, about 70% of the value of Britain’s imports were ©: on 
rials and 24% of foodstuffs - mainly tea, sugar and Rollie nee h a : ae 
imports were processed and re-exported. Up to the early 188 a, ae, 
and 70% of agricultural imports were materials for the textile in y: 
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India and Argentina, by 1913, bi i 
= DS 3, bought more from 
arcs 2, Britain than the whole 
Without the colonies and the occupied territories, Britain could not 
have become a trading nation nor a manufacturing one, 


THE MYTH OF FREE TRADE 


The Western countries grew rich by playing according to rules determined 
by them; tules which. however, were extremely flexible in their applica- 
tion, and liable to be abrogated without notice when they ran om 10 
the interests of the West. Like the good cricketers we were taught to be. 

we thought that we could play by those rules and beat ‘Row or al least 
even up the scores on a “level playing field”. But we commit the aoe 
abiding by the rules as though these are fixed: we do not sce that the West 
adapts them continuously to enrich itself and to impoverish us, 4 


; Markets are a feature of all human societies. Where there is distribu- 
live justice they may function as a perfectly adequate mechanism for bring- 
ing together buyers and sellers. One has only to think of the ciiesalie 
of the marketplace, the weekly village hatt. the bazaar, the souk to ne 
that market day is an occasion everywhere. The energy renee ihe 
haggling between canny buyers and eager scllers. shows it to be a iruly 
deep-rooted phenomenon in all known societies. However. this tak ain- 
ing is more often than not a game when buyers and sellers are He the 
same locality and well know the value of the items purchased or bartered. 

Free markets are frequently allicd to captive people, as the | oor of 
the Two-Thirds World will testify if their voices are ever to be hea a above 
the clamour and din of the advertisers and publicists. These infer alice 
pressure upon people to buy, which makes nonsense of the idea that mar- 
kets are free. Those companies which can sing the praises of their ane 
modities and services at the highest volume are sure of big sales. The 
capacity for concealment. exploitation and lies becomes all the ptentee 
given the vast distances that have been set up between producers and ae 
sumers in the global market. They never meet each other, and in this sepa- 
ration both are, in one way or another, losers. We find the paradox fhatth 
enthusiasts of free markets are always those who control them : 

In the working of the world economy. it is easy for those whose wealth 
controls the markets to exploit and to impoverish, since the truc chats of 
any object or article can be concealed. The injustice to the ill-rewarded 
worker on tea and coffee plantations do not appear on the bright packages 
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sold in Bombay or London. The pain, sweat and suffering of the woman 
in the slum of Bombay who has made the sequined blouse that sells for a 
high price in the supermarkets of the West is easily suppressed. The coer- 
cive working conditions of the employees inthe electronics assembly units 
in Malaysia or Taiwan haye nothing to say to the purchaser of the Walkman 
in Europe or India. 

In this way, the true costs of production - including the malnutrition 
of the workers’ children. the pollution which reduces their life expectancy. 
the unhygienic conditions where they must live - are externalised from the 
product itself. The transformation of land to grow food for subsistence 
farmers in India into orchards for growing mangoes for export is no con- 
cern of the purchaser who has the money to buy in some distant metropo- 
lis. The consequences of the market transactions are carefully excluded 
from the point of sale 

Free trade is based on the neo-classical philosophy and framework of 
perfectly competitive markets in which resources are optimally allocated 
by the normal operation of market forces, and both buyers and sellers reap 
economic gains. 

The implementation of free market ideology has always been at odds 
with its high theoretical principles. The colonists destroyed existing pat- 
terns of answering need in traditional cultures, installed a brutal carica- 
ture of their free market dogmas and called it a civilising mission. The 
religious zeal with which they made converts to Christianity has mutated 
through time to that which they devote to gaining acceptance for their 
economic beliefs. 

Today Western economists complain that the market is being distorted 
by government subsidies and other controls on trade, but in colonial times, 
the wide use of “government” force did not require the use of subsidies. 
Britain ruthlessly suppressed Indian traditional industry and trade to make 
space for its own manufacturers.” The same inconsistency is apparent 
today in the insistence by Western financial institutions that Two-Thirds 
World countries open up their industry and agriculture, while the One- 
Third World practises the very reverse. 

India was essential to the survival of British industry and trade right 
up to its independence. and partly even later. which was why it was “the 
only part of the British Empire to which laissez-faire never applied”. Tis 
economy was controlled to the minutest degree by hordes of bureaucratic 
planners, backed up by political force. Hobsbawm remarks that: 

The economic reasons for this anomaly were compelling. ... tis not surpris- 
ing that not even the free-traders wished to see this gold-mine escape from 
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British political control, and that a great part of British foreign and military 
or naval policy was designed essentially to maintain safe control of it.8 

Trade in India was also controlled through command over the rail- 
ways and shipping. When an Indian shipping concern. with the Tatas in- 
volved. tried to compete with the British P. & O. Steamship Company, 
“notoriously and persistently unfair competition was initiated and main- 
tained by government-favored British merchants and by the government 
itself until the Indian shipping concern was broken down and put entirely 
out of business”. An Indian had nota ghost of a chance of getting his cargo 
by rail to the port in time and competing with the English merchant.” 

Americans. wanting a piece of the cake themselves, complained that 
[TJechnically Britain offers in India an “open door” to all nations. But 
this is only technical. Actually she controls all the avenues of commerce. 
Through various kinds of seen and unseen preferences and privileges en- 
joyed by Britishers in every sphere of business and life, Britishers control 
India, to the very serious disadvantage of both Indians and foreign 
competitors. ... India isa vast land, rich in resources of every kind - agri- 
cultural products, forests, fisheries, minerals. In the nature of things, we 
and all the rest of the world have an interest in these. ... India isa great 
market; why should that market be controlled by a single nation, instead 
of being open to all nations on an equality? ... [I]t is a great injustice to 
this country and to every other nation in the world, an injustice to which 
neither the United States nor any other nation should submit.” 

The US supported the freedom struggles of the nations occupied by 
European nations, not for the sake of justice, but because it was covetous 
of the trade advantages which the occupying powers obtained. Woodrow 
Wilson proclaimed the principle of the sclf-determination of nations in 
1917. though he did not think it necessary to apply it to the Native lands 
he himself was occupying. not even to the US’ external colonics such as 
the Philippines 


In Britain itself, an assortment of barriers were raised against the im- 
port of competing products. State power was freely used to raise tariff 
barriers and impose other discriminatory measures, With the great slump 
in the 1930s. Hobsbawm says that free trade was “finally” buried in 1932 
and with it the laissez faire economy.*® However. that announcement of 
free trade's demise proved premature: the revivalists of laissez-faire were 
to make a spectacular come-back in the last quarter of the 20th century. 
And where their policies ran into contradictions at home. they unerringly 
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promoted them abroad by means of imposed structural adjustment and 
liberalisation plans. 

As in the early days of the Industrial Revolution, the Two-Thirds 
World is being forcibly converted to the gospel of free trade. We are clearly 
in the presence of an ideology which is imposed upon the Two-Thirds 
World with a single minded intensity; something which is quite absent 
from the inner sanctum of free market ideology in the West itself. That 
champion of free trade. The Economist. admits: 

Free trade sounds like happiness: no sensible person or country ought to 
object to having more of it. Yet the term can be misleading: removing or 
lowering barriers to trade between, say, two countries may make both 
worse off, as well as hurting the rest of the world. .... lake the seven indtts- 
tries now protected by compulsory or voluntary quotas. What if America 
decides to take its textile quota away from Hong Kong and give it to Mexico?" 

But the use of quotas themselves implies non-free trade, Thus, where 
it suits their purpose. the proponents of free markets in the West do not 
hesitate io interfere with the holy mechanisms designed to bring peace 
and plenty on earth. We have only to look at the furore created in Western 
Europe and the US over agricultural subsidies to see how terrified are the 
leaders of these happy states of the free markets which they so blithely 
impose upon the rest of the world. The West developed only by remaining 
systematically protectionist, while today the failure of free markets has 
made state intervention fashionable again. 


The West is still dependent on trade with the Two-Thirds World. asa 
means of sourcing cheap raw materials and sinking its expensive finished 
products. Hence its need to control markets through preaching the virtues 
of free trade to those countries who need to be maintained in a pattern of 
subservient development. The rhetoric of “interdependence” is all very 
well: but when certain parties to this “interdependence” are powerless. 
they are subordinate. For these, free trade is a mechanism for the mainten- 
ance of poverty. 

True interdependence requires equality, and this is what the global 
system. in every aspect of its workings. cannot tolerate. Any foreign trans- 
action - unless very carefully balanced - must lead to the enrichment of 
one country and the pauperisation of its trading partner. 


RK 


Chapter 3 


The Creation of the Poverty of Nations 


Money, says the proverb, makes money. When you have got a little, it is 
ofien easy to get more. The great difficulty is to get that little. - Adam 


Smith.! 


One of the Christian objections to usury was that inanimate things could 
not “breed”, and therefore it was morally wrong for money to beget un- 
earned money. A more enlightened age dismisses such superstitions, and 
accords money the place it clearly merits. Religion, as Marx said. was 
“the heart ofa heartless world”. This has now been replaced by money. 

Britain (and all the rest of Europe) had reached the limits to growth 
imposed by the resources of its own territory before the colonial era. The 
only way it could expand and grow economically was, as Adam Smith 
said, by altering “its situation with respect to other countries”? 

This it did by its piratical incursions into the lives and territories of 
others. The occupied territories became nearly free sources of capital - 
natural resource capital as well as mere gold and silver - giving, by 1825, 
the “Americans” - Whites only - the highest material standard of living 
in the world. 

Adam Smith, in the 18th century, while referring to China, Egypt and 
Indostan acknowledged that they were “the wealthiest, according to all 
accounts, that ever were in the world, are chiefly renowned for their supe- 
riority in agriculture and manufactures”.* He also mentioned that they 
were much richer than Europe. The process by which these great civil- 
isations were reduced to penury, and then, to dependency upon Western 
wealth, is known in commercial circles today as “asset stripping”: the 
extraction of all valuable assets after the take-over of the victims. 
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Inthe Americas 


Whole countries have been the object of this enriching process by Euro- 
pean raiders. As Smith admitted: 

Since the discovery of America, the greater part of Europe has been much 
improved. England, Holland, France, and Germany; even Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Russia have all advanced considerably both in agriculture and 
in manufactures.* 

Of course, the era of such candour in these matters is long past: while 
Smith showed clearly how colonial occupation - temporary as well as 
permanent - led to the enrichment of Europe and the impoverishment of 
the colonised, there is a remarkable dearth of comment in the West upon 
this malign transformation. The rhetoric of the West now dwells solely 
upon its eagerness to offer instruction to the Two-Thirds World in the 
Western way of wealth. 


Columbus’ voyages were supposedly to search for a new trade route 
to the East, but neither he nor his successors were distinguished by the 
trade they conducted with the Natives of the Americas; they simply looted 
them, Columbus wrote, right after his first voyage, that the region had 
abundant gold, spices, cotton, mastic, aloe, slaves, rhubarb, cinnamon and 
a thousand other things, available for exploitation for the benefit of Europe.* 

Ofall the items extracted from the occupied territories, it was gold - 
because of its high value in Europe - that drew the most attention and to 
which the invaders devoted the most time and energy. The other articles, 
however, also contributed significantly to the transfer of natural wealth 
from the occupied regions to Europe. 

Large and rich mines of gold were discovered in the Cordilleras, by 
those who followed Columbus unjust footsteps. These produced, on the 
average, over one million dollars of gold a year, in the early 1500s. From 
1503 to 1660, Spain officially received about 200 tons of gold and 18,600 
tons of silver from the “New World”, worth perhaps $1.25 thousand mil- 
lion. This has been estimated to be about three to five times the gold and 
silver in all Europe at the time.’ Much more was smu, ggled in to escape the 
taxes that would otherwise have to be paid on it 

When Hernando Cortes met the Aztec ambassadors of Moctezuma 
in 1519, he was dazzled by their gold jewellery. Several months later, 
nearly a quarter of a million Aztec warriors lay dead, leaving the Aztec 
temples free to be plundered. In 1533, the Conquistadors under Pizarro 
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expropriated an estimated LO metric tonnes of 22-carat gold and 70 tonnes 
of fine silver from the Inca cities of Cajamarca and Cuzco alone.* 

In addition to mere seizure and plunder, the Spaniards soon progressed 
to the more refined colonial method of exacting tribute. Every Taino (Na- 
tive) over the age of fourteen had to supply the Spaniards with a fixed 
quantity of gold every three months. Those who did not - there was just 
not sufficient gold available - were punished by having their hands cut off 
and left to bleed to death. By the time of Columbus death in 1566, Spain 
was extracting nearly $8 million in blood-stained riches a year.” 

When silver was discovered and sent back to Europe, it became the 
main item of barter in Eastern international trade. Large quantities of sil- 
ver were obtained at little cost through slave labour. In the rich Potosi 
mines in Bolivia, discovered about 1550, nearly eight million Natives had 
died by 1650." Workers were dropped down to 750 fect below the surface 
and left there to work for a week, often with insufficient food. Barely half 
those who went down survived the brutal overseers, falling rocks and pol- 
luted air. On an average. their working life was 3 to 4 months. However. it 
was cheaper - good economics - to work Natives to death and then replace 
them. than to feed them well and work them decently.!! 

Pirates. or buccaneers as they were called. were important agents for 
transferring wealth from the Spaniards in the Americas to the rest of Eu- 
rope. The pioneering French were quickly followed by the British, Dutch 
and Portuguese. Piracy was a £200.000-a-year industry, enthusiastically 
approved and supported by royalty and Parliament. It was sponsored largely 
by London's “privateer” merchants who provided the capital and ships 
which laid the foundation of Britain’s overseas empire.'* The amounts 
they accumulated were large. considering that in 1610, King James I was 
offered £200,000 by Parliament for his annual expenses." These pirates 
later branched out into slavery (forming businesses like the Royal African 
Company) and eventually into plantation agriculture.'' Piracy was so im- 
portant to Britain's economy that pirates like Francis Drake were knighted. 

Many of the sea pirates became land pirates. attacking Spanish settle- 
ments in America from island bases in the Caribbean. with Port Royal in 
Jamaica being an important home port. Fortunes were casy to amass for 
those with few scruples, their epic violence burnished by what their 
admirers called courage. One of the most famous was Henry Morgan. the 
nephew of a high British official in the West Indies, who began operating, 
around 1669, By 1674, Morgan had contributed so much to capital forma- 
tion for the British that he was appointed Licutenant Governor of 
Jamaica and granted a knighthood. 
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Europe exported its adventurers and criminals to the Americas, get- 
ting in return abundant wealth. Doubtless, the dangerous energies of such 
violent and reckless individuals were, from the point of view of the soci- 
ety that produced them, better employed in their feats of spectacular lar- 
ceny beyond their home shores, Confined to Europe, who can say what 
mischief they might have caused? 

Other Europeans soon tried to obtain a direct share of such capital. In 
1542, the French landed at Newfoundland, their stated aim being to civilise 
and convert the Hurons; their real objective to lay their hands on the gold. 
rubies and other riches, which, they had been assured. the Hurons possessed. 
They got none of these, but they did occupy the territory of the St Lawrence 
river, which proved a much more rewarding possession for the future.'* 


Most of the massive injection of wealth eventually found its way into 
the pockets of Dutch, British and French merchants. Spain had enormous 
trade deficits with European countries and used its stolen bullion to settle 
its accounts. thus spreading its capital over the continent, enabling com- 
merce and industry to develop."” In 1500, Europe had $200 million worth 
of gold and silver, a century later the amount was cight times greater. The 
inflation this caused sent the value of precious metals plummeting world- 
wide. The value of the silver held by the Ottoman Empire fell by 50% by 
1584, destroying much of it’s power. American gold and silver financed 
the trade and expansion of the British and Dutch into North America, 
India, China and southeast Asia.'* By the mid-1750s, the merchants of 
Holland had amassed considerable wealth, enabling them to divert their 
attention from the production of basic necessities to experiments with tex- 
tile dyeing and printing and other industrial processes. This required the 
neglect of agriculture, so that food had to be imported, and in conse- 
quence, became expensive. It is this same process upon which Holland 
and much of Europe and Japan still rely today: they can concentrate on 
industry and high value dairy agriculture because they import food and 
fodder from the Two-Thirds World. But Adam Smith had long ago issued 
a warning: if the “real opulence” of Holland and Genoa were diminished. 
and if “their power of supplying themselves from distant countries” was 
also reduced, the price of corn “will rise to the price of a famine”.'” Hence 
their urgent need to impose GATT conditions for maintaining extraction 
processes from the Two-Thirds World. 
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India 


Like the parasitic wasps’ victims, India’s people and resources were to be 
processed and digested - but kept barely alive - for the benefit of England 
alone. Another analogy was used by John Stuart Mill: India was England's 
“cattle farm”.”° 

The East India Company (EIC) was the pioneering transnational com- 
pany par excellence, In 1727, the EIC Governor declared that every “Com- 
pany servant” was permitted to improve his fortune in any way that he 
chose.*! The control of the market by military might - forcibly cornering 
essential commodities, compelling farmers to grow indigo and opium - 
allowed the “servants” to quickly accumulate vast fortunes. The British 
monopoly in rice gave them a clear 900 per cent profit. 

The poverty created in the process was widespread. The Court of 
Directors observed that “persons of some rank in our service” were re- 
sponsible for augmenting the distress. They had compelled poor peasants 
to sell even the seeds required for the next harvest. By this means “one of 
our writers at darbar, not esteemed to be worth 1000 rupees last year, has 
sent down 60,000 sterling to be remitted home this yea: 

Robert Clive, a subaltern in the Madras Infantry Regiment, began his 
distinguished career with the forcible extraction of a mere £15,000 from 
the ruler of a minor state just south of Bombay,” Clive’s defeat of the 
Nawab of Bengal in 1757 was the result of a conspiracy with a Persian 
traitor, Mir Jafar. With the Nawab killed in battle, Clive installed Mir 
Jafar in his place and, for this favour, claimed from him £40 million and a 
personal revenue assignment of £30,000 a year, Although he did not col- 
lect the first amount in full, the Encyclopaedia Britannica states: “In the 
context of contemporary values these grants(!) equalled ... about one-sev- 
enteenth of the then annual revenue of great Britain”.?* However, it was 
not so much the proportion of input capital to the revenue that was impor- 
tant to Britain, as was its proportion to capital available for investment. 
Comparison can be made with the Bank of England, the largest bank in 
Europe at that time, which was incorporated by an Act of Parliament in 
1694. In 1746, the bank had a subscribed capital of only £10.7 million and 
had loaned to the public about £11.7 million,* In another comparison. in 
1760 the estimated incomes of ten “noble” families in England were about 
£20.000 a year, of twenty about £10,000 and the next one hundred and 
twenty, £6,000-8.000. At that time the richest class of merchants earned 
between £200 and £600 a year.” 
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The devastation and impoverishment which the British accomplished 
in Bengal, legalised by the British Parliament’s licence to loot, was rap- 
idly expanded to the rest of India, and continued till 1947. Within the next 
half century after Clive, it was estimated that between £500 and 1,000 
million was transferred to Britain by thousands of men who came out as 
paupers and turned into multimillionaires within a few years.” 


Numerous Indian rulers were deposed and puppets installed in their 
place, with cach of the latter paying “compensation” to the British. The 
British demanded such wealth which they claimed they would have other- 
wise had from the plunder of each particular territory. Many of India’s 
rulers preserved their people and territories from British rule by agreeing 
to pay this tribute. Others, yet to be dispossessed, were made to pay for 
the British armed forces used to keep them in bondage. When they had 
impoverished themselves due to these extractions, the rulers were loaned 
money by British officers and others, with interest of around 50% per 
annum. Such payments forced the rulers to raise tax rates or to surrender 
portions of their land to the lenders.** Similar procedures persist today as 
the WB and IMF demand that subsidies be removed and taxes be raised 
to pay back loans, and that land be “ceded” to foreigners in Export Pro- 
moting Zones and Free Ports. 

A whole series of measures were employed to legalise trickery. The 
British set up a mint in Calcutta and, Adam Smith revealed, the gold coins 
it produced were “rated too high for the value which it bears in the market 
of Bengal”.®* In 1835, the EIC introduced its silver rupee as the standard 
coin in British-occupied India, thereby demonetising all Indian curren- 
cies. It was said: “No sooner has the small red line which distinguishes the 
British possession ... been drawn round a native state, then whatever amount 
may be fixed as land revenue of the state, that sum in silver rupecs ... must 
be... paid into the government treasury...” The constant manipulations 
of the currency of India in the interests of Britain, once more, foreshadows 
the machinations of the WB and IMF today. when they insist upon the de- 
valuation of our currencies. 

Tribute is a transference of a portion of the annual revenue of a subject 
country to the ruling country, without any material equivalent being given in 
exchange. Britain claimed that it did not extract any tribute from India. The 
word “tribute”. too harsh for sensitive British ears. was replaced by the less 
aurally offensive but equally pauperising “Home Charges”. In either case. it 
was India’s payment for the privilege of being ruled and exploited by Brit- 
ain, Further capital was siphoned off by manipulating the Indian trading 
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deficit with Britain and by the increasingly large interest payments on the 
Indian Public Debt. 

In reporting a meeting of the Anti-Opium Society in 1888. a London 

paper stated: 
So far are we from taxing ourselves for Indias benefit that we are regu- 
larly taxing India for our own benefit. The proceeds of the opiuwn ma- 
nopoly and of the salt tax together only amount to ten millions, while the 
home charges of the Indian Government are fourteen millions sterling. 
But while we as a nation are thus pocketing one-fourth of the total Indian 
revenue, we still have the effrontery to talk of the sin of the apinum trade 
and the barbarity of the salt tax." 

Before the 1914-18 War, India financed more than two-fifths of 
Britain’s total deficits. ensuring Britain’s balance of payments surplus. By 
the end of the 1939-45 War, Malaysia’s rubber and tin, Africa’s gold and 
other minerals, and particularly the Middle East’s oil. became added means 
by which Britain maintained her balance of payments. * 

No doubt. as Clive himself said. India was “a country of inexhaust- 
ible riches and one which cannot fail to make its masters the richest 
corporation in the world”.** But the continuous transfer of so much wealth 
involved a constant drain of huge quantitics of gold. silver. precious stones 
and other goods. The consequent shortage of capital. particularly silver 
currency. contributed enormously to the destruction of internal trade and 
industry.*! 


Taxation 


Tn 1758. a tax of 10% on the produce of the landed estates in Bombay was 
imposed by the EIC to meet its extravagant expenses, to build fortifica- 
tions and other works for maintaining its war with the French in 
India, and for extending its occupation here.“ In 1765, the EIC forcibly 
obtained the “right” to collect land revenue in Bengal. The profits from 
this enabled them to further increase their armed strength and to monopolise 
the production and marketing of commodities.”! 

The EIC levied a tax on all salt produced in India. obtaining a rev- 
enue of more than £1 million per year. during the last years of its rule.” 
This excessive tax compelled impoverished millions to reduce the quan- 
lity of salt consumed to less than one-half the amount declared by the 
medical authorities to be absolutely necessary for health. if not for life 
itself” Taxes were also levied on firewood which increased the cost of 
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living of even the most impoverished and made most forest-based indus- 
try, using wood as fuel. uneconomic. 

The British imposed or enhanced taxes on land, trades. occupations 
and commodities. In south India, the taxes were raised from 12 to 16% of 
the gross agricultural produce to 50%.” The tax was calculated on what 
the farmer obtained in a good agricultural year. If, for any reason, he had 
abad crop he would almost surely make a loss because the amount of tax 
remained fixed. Boswell, a District Collector said: 

The idea is to get as much as possible out of the rvet and when no more is 
to be got out of him, let him go to the devil!* 

Such oppressive taxes led to the decay of the excellent traditional 
agricultural. industrial and trading systems. The resources for the mainte- 
nance of public works like irrigation tanks. wells, schools, and so on, fell 
drastically. The whole irrigation system in south India collapsed by about 
1840. Some repairs were initiated - using forced local labour - by the 
British only when the receipts of land taxes diminished as a consequence. 
It was only after 1860 that the land tax was reduced to 33%.” Ina typical 
village north of Bombay. the total tax extracted by the British was Rs 
2.785 a year, while the “benefits” received in the form of officials’ salaries. 
education and health scrviccs was only Rs 740.*° In the year 1900, the 
total land revenue extracted was £17.5 million.“ (The prevalent rate of 
exchange was Rs 10 = £1.) 

The taxation policies of the British served to enrich the rich and im- 

poyerish the poor - as most such policies still do today. A letter written to 
The Times of India in 1858 notes: 
We have repeatedly pointed out the fact in these columns, that while a 
wealthy commercial class is growing up under our rule in India, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the condition of the ryot population of the coun- 
try, is not constantly deteriorating; and have sought to bring into promi- 
nent notice the anomaly in our system of taxation, in that they who can 
best afford to pay escape altogether, or nearly so, any contribution what- 
ever to the exchequer." 

In 1929. the people of India were taxed more than twice as heavily as 
the people of England. The percentage of the taxes in India. as related to 
the gross product, was more than double that of any other country. 

As late as 1941. a writer observed that: 
itis, however, feared that the increase in the excise duty on match and 
in the income-tax will adversely affect the poor and the middle class, mostly 
drawn fiom salary earners, who will be conipelled to reduce their stan- 
dard of living.* 
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While most of the taxes extracted by the British went out of the coun- 
try, much of the revenues extracted by Indian rulers went back to the people, 
with only about 5% being retained by the ruler in 1750, The actual pro- 
ducers got 70% back, 10% went to religious, cultural and educational 
projects, 7.5% to economic services and the police, another 7.5% to the 
army and the political aristocracy." 


Other Exchanges 


There were several other processes by which Britain enriched itself and 
impoverished India: the destruction of artisanal industries so that Britain 
could sell her industrial products, purchases made in Britain that could 
have been made in India, making India bear the burden of supporting a 
huge army to keep itself under subjugation, employing its own country- 
men in all the well-paid jobs. 

When the EIC was “nationalised” by the British Parliament in 1858. 

plunder by the hundreds of EIC servants was replaced by the burden of 
high salaried and pensioned bureaucrats, probably making it the most ex- 
pensive administration in the world. Nearly all high officials were British, 
living in palatial buildings. surrounded by dozens of servants to do every- 
thing from keeping them cool with punkhas to looking after their children 
while they attended innumerable parties. The British in India imported 
their clothes and their horses, and even the houses they lived in were con- 
structed with wood and iron brought from Europe,"* 
Indians paid for the maintenance of the army that oppressed them. In 
918. an Excess Profits tax was imposed to pay in part - only in part - for 
the “defence of India”.“* Not, it scarcely needs to be said, against the pre- 
dations of its defenders. This army was much larger than anything re- 
quired for the defence of the country, the only possibility of attack coming 
rom other European armies. The “Indian” army was also used to fight 
gainst, and subdue, peoples in other parts of Asia and Africa for the ex- 
tension and the maintenance of the British empire and even for the de- 
‘ence of Britain itself in Europe. It has been estimated that such wars in 
the century before the 1914-18 War. but excluding it, cost India nearly 
£100 million.” 


=) 


lotal Cash Transfers 


Charles Forbes, who stayed 22 years in India and returned to England to 
become a member of Parliament. spoke in the House of Commons in 1836, 
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of “plundering the people of India day after day and year after year to an 
extent horrible to be contemplated”. He stated that the “total annual drain 
from India could be little short of five million sterling”. This included 
£630,000 paid in dividends to the proprictors of the EIC. He added that 
“Tn fifty years they had exacted from India more than would be sufficient 
to pay off the national debt”.** And this was after the Napoleonic Wars, 
when England’s national debt shot up astronomically. As a member of the 
Court of Directors of the ELC, Forbes was unlikely to be significantly 
biased against England. 

In the last decade of the 19th century, the average annual remittance 
to England was £20 million,** The military and civil charges and pensions 
alone rose from £7 million per annum in the 1870s to over £20 million per 
year in the 1890s and much more after that. The British, in effect. created 
an elaborate apparatus whereby they compelled India to pay for the privi- 
lege of being oppressed and exploited. Similar machinery for the extrac- 
tion of wealth now exists in the instruments of the WB and the IMF. 

From 1858 to 1898 the total amount transferred is estimated to be 
more than £1,000 million. From 1898 to 1939, the transfers more than 
doubled.® Add to this what was transferred till 1947, and what was taken 
by way of extortion and illegal exactions and altogether. the amount would 
probably come to many thousands of millions of pounds of grand larceny. 
Further wealth was extracted in the form of priceless manuscripts, an- 
tiques, jewellery, and so on. The British Museum is probably the largest 
repository of stolen goods in the world today, with the Louvre and similar 
museums not far behind. Most of the items in them were supposed to be 
gifts, though they would be called bribes now. If an Indian took a present 
he was said to be corrupt; but if a Company's servant took a “gift”, he 
was collecting a legitimate perquisite. 

This gives just a brief glimpse of some of the processes of continuous 
impoverishment, which transformed India from one of the richest re gions 
in the world to a state of utter destitution by the time the British departed. 


THE USE OF EXTRACTED CAPITAL 


Wealth ... is power. ... The power which that possession immediately and 
directly conveys to him, is the power of purchasing; a certain command 
over all the labour, or over all the produce of labour, which is then in the 
market. - Adam Smith.*! 

While Smith mentions only the purchasing power of wealth, there is 
also its coercive and oppressive power which determines the real cost - 
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much below the real value - to the coloniser. The initially extracted wealth 
was invested in ships and military power to overcome Natives in other 
regions of the globe. This rapidly produced large additional wealth by the 
well-tested means used in the first colonies, which was further invested to 
build up military and industrial power, in a positive feedback system. 

Smith showed that capital was required to employ labour and. even 
more, in order to make full use of the division of labour. which required 
greater investment in raw materials. machinery to process them and fin- 
ished goods. The capital could also be used for improving land, for clear- 
ing, draining. enclosing, manuring. and reducing land into the condition 
most proper for tillage and agriculture.*° 

Tt could further be used for the purchase of tools and labour-saving 
machinery which increased profits by reducing labour costs. The capital 
could be employed to construct buildings for domestic as well as indus- 
trial use. for “shops. warehouses. workhouses, farmhouses. with all their 
necessary buildings; stables, granaries, etc”.** It could be used for educa- 
tion and the acquisition of skills. And it is only when one has an excess of 
capital that leisure is available to experiment. develop and invent in the 
Western way. 

‘The extorted capital also helped to defray the expenses of the many 
disasters and wars that England suffered from or initiated during that time. 
which, had it not been for the available capital. would have resulted in 
“not only the impoverishment, but the total ruin of the country”, Smith 
mentions the “fire and the plague of London. the two Dutch Wars. the 
disorders of the revolution, the war in Ireland, the four expensive French 
Wars of 1688, 1702, 1742, and 1756. together with the two rebellions of 
1715 and 1745”. The four French Wars. Smith estimated. cost Britain not 
less than £200 million. But in spite of this government extravagance, there 
was still plenty of capital left for industrial investment.*! 

The capital also enabled the people of Europe to purchase the wide 
variety of goods available from the tropical countries as early as the 17th 
and the 18th centuries. It taught Europeans to “cultivate new wants and 
establish new levels of expectation” ** 

With the large accumulation of capital in England, from 1750 to 1810 
industrial factory production rose by about 50%, During the next thirty 
years, production rose again by about 50%. increasing still more rapidly 
from then on.** By the mid-18th century, Dutch development also became 
reliant upon substantial commercial and financial institutions, and colo- 
nial exploitation. The French competed with the British in terms of ex- 
pansion, but did not succeed in catching up with them. 
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The increased availability of capital for investment in Europe resulted 
ina lowering of interest rates from 10% before Columbus to as low as 3% 
after.” Significant amounts were invested in any venture. no matter how 
risky, which promised higher yields. New legislation, which created the 
possibility of joint stock companies with limited liability, encouraged more 
venturesome investment, for if such a company went bankrupt the share- 
holder lost only his investment but did not. as before. forfeit his entire 
fortune.** 

By the 1840s. the annual surplus for investment reached around £60 
million. which was almost double the estimated total capital value of the 
cotton industry in the mid-1830s. This massive accumulated capital financed 
the second phase of the industrial revolution from 1840 till the end of the 
century, which was dominated by industries such as steel and railways.” 

Another aspect of the mid-Victorian economy was the growth of a 
class of rentiers, who lived on the profits and savings of the previous two 
or three generations’ accumulations. By 1871 there were in Britain about 
170,000 “persons of rank and property” without visible occupation - al- 
most all of them women, or rather “ladies”. a surprising number of them 
unmarried. Such ladies held large shareholdings in banks, railways, andin 
foreign projects. Subsequent developments permitted an even more spec- 
tacular growth of such people. Recently. in Britain, Conservative politi- 
cians have spoken rapturously about “a generation of inheritors”. Their 
satisfaction at such a prospect is enhanced by the calculation that no one 
will ever again want to question the basis of so wise and advantageous a 
system that furnishes them with such easy affluence. 

By the early 1840s, Britain possessed about £160 million in foreign 
credits. Ten years later this had increased by a further £100 million; and 
by 1873. to almost one thousand million. Railways and steamships im- 
mensely widened the scope for British economic activity, Later growth of 
British holdings abroad could have been achieved merely by the reinvest- 
ment of interest and dividends from already existing investment.” 

By the end of the 19th century, Britain, still extracting capital by way 
of “home charges” from India, became the greatest source of international 
loan capital, remaining so till the 1914-18 War.® During the war, much of 
British investment in the Americas. pledged with American financiers as 
collateral security for war material and food purchased by Britain. passed 
into US hands. A still larger part was sold by patriotic Britishers and the 
proceeds invested in British War Loans.® 
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After the war, Britain still had access to capital from its colonies, and 
the City of London continued - and increased - its role as the source of the 
world’s capital for international trading and financial transactions. By the 
mid-1920s. British overseas investments earned more than ever before 
and her other sources of invisible income - financial and insurance ser- 
vices - also grew. But the US was catching up fast 

The British violently resisted the movements of national liberation in 
several of their colonics. with their leaders branded guerrillas. terrorists 
and extremists: many were jailed and tortured. Once the countries received 
their independence, those same leaders were feted and welcomed in Lon- 
don. In spite of such seduction, Britain’s revenue from the newly liberated 
countries decreased, partly because US business rapidly displaced the 
British and partly because of nationalisation of assets, against which Brit- 
ain complained bitterly even though Britain had earlier “nationalised” the 
uncontrollable and highly profitable EIC. 

Accordingly, alternative modes of outward investment had to be found. 
By 1962, one-third of direct British investment abroad ( excluding oil and 
insurance) went to what had, by that time, become deterministically termed 
“developing countries”. in deference to their - at least nominal - indepen- 
dence, It was, however, the TNCs which now began to invest in their 
overseas subsidiaries. Almost half of this was carried out by oil compa- 
nies, since the West had increasingly tethered its economic fortunes to this 
commodity, for its industry and for transport. The automobile industry 
became the centre of gravity of the Western economic system in the post 
1939-45 War decades. 


RETURNS ON CAPITAL IN THE OCCUPIED TERRITORIES 


The huge amounts of capital extracted from the occupied territories, even 
by the mid-18th century caused a problem which Adam Smith expressed: 
“It becomes gradually more and more difficult to find within the country a 
profitable method of employing any new capital”. 

Investments were, therefore, made in the occupied territories, with 
capital extracted from those very territories. Such investments were claimed 
to bea good thing for the receiving country, though made solely with the 
aim of obtaining much higher rates of return than could be expected in 
England. They were not undertaken out of consideration for the well-be- 
ing of the Natives, as often claimed. 

This process has its contemporary equivalent in the practices of TNCs, 
since nearly all their subsidiaries here show rates of return on invested 
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capital much higher than those obtained in their “home” countries. The 
same incentive encouraged Western banks, awash with OPEC oil money. 
to “invest” in the Two-Thirds World, resulting in the debt burdens of 
today. 

Smith stated that in the North American and West Indian colonies the 
rates of interest, as well as the wages paid, were higher than in Britain, but 
in spite of this the profits were also higher. These. he claimed. were things 
“which scarce ever go together, except in the peculiar circumstance of 
new colonies”. Of the “peculiar circumstances”, the “acquisition of new 
territory” at absolutely no cost was the most important. since it required 
no heavy investment. as in Europe. This left more of the capital available 
for other aspects of productive investment. Smith said that since the “new 
colonies” would be under-populated (by the invaders. that is) because of 
the large areas of land available. the capital would be uscd to cultivate the 
most fertile land only. He added that “such lands must yield a very large 
profit”. Similarly. capital was invested in the most profitable industrial 
ventures only, thus rapidly raising the rate of growth. 

Further, because of the high profitability of agriculture. planters ex- 
panded the area under cultivation, and so required large numbers of 
labourers. But the areas had been depopulated by the genocidal impulse 
of the early marauders, and the reduced number of indigenous labourers 
forced them to pay high wages.” The landless population. therefore. also 
benefited in these peculiar circumstances 


In the Eastern occupied territories the situation was different. These 
countries were heavily populated, which rendered depopulation a more 
problematic option for the colonists. On the other hand, the large popula- 
tion offered the compensating advantage of low wages. 

Adam Smith: 

The great fortunes suddenly and so easily acquired (by the British) in 
Bengal and the other British settlements in the East Indies may satis/y us 
that, as the wages of labour are very low, so the profits of stock (capital) 
are very high in those ruined countries. The interest of money is propor- 
tionally so. In Bengal. money is frequently lent to the farmers at forty, fifty 
and sixty per cent and the succeeding crop is mortgaged for the payment.® 

Such interest ate up the profits of the farmers leaving them just enough 
for subsistence, said Smith.” 

When the railways were being laid in India, the first 6.000 miles (up 
to the year 1872) cost an enormous £16,000 per mile, “the most extravagant 
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works that were ever undertaken”. Needless to say, the money went into 
the pockets of the British contractors.” Ina similar manner, foreign con- 
tractors today working on projects in India, inflate charges to exorbitant 
levels. 

Even with all the extravagance, the sums invested in India were pal- 
try compared with what was extracted. At the end of the 19th century. the 
total capital of all joint stock companies operating in India amounted to 
only £36 million compared to the £1,000 million transferred to Britain.” 

The technology transferred was often obsolete. again as happens to- 
day. A derelict and outmoded second-hand narrow-gauge railway system 
once used in South Africa, was installed in Sri Lanka.” 

At the outbreak of the 1914-18 War, almost the whole of India’s 
external debt represented outlays on railways and irrigation.” This was 
the “benefit” which the railways brought to India; the railways which are 
often spoken of as though they represent a generous bequest of the former 
imperial power to those they governed 

The interest drawn on Indian investments and profits made in India 
were sent “home”. just as TNCs do today. even though the home of TNCs 
is not so much a physical locality as the elusive sites where transnational 
capital makes its mysterious and shifting abode 


THE EFFECTS OF WEALTH EXTRACTION ON INDIA 


Of early Europe, Adam Smith said that “The rapine and violence which 
the barbarians exercised against the ancient inhabitants interrupted the 
commerce between the towns and the country”. Western Europe “sunk 
into the lowest state of poverty and barbarism” for several centuries. Large 
parts of the countryside remained uncultivated.” 

That this calamity was the mere foreshadowing of what the British 
empire did to its colonies never occurred to the British. those lireless in- 
vokers of the “lessons of history”. They projected themselves as the re- 
verse of “barbarians”, motivated only by the highest principles, notably of 
bringing as much of the world as possible under the enlightened tutelage 
of British rule. The reduction of once prosperous regions of the world to 
the utmost poverty was the legacy of that imperial adventure. A poyerty 
from which it has been the objective of the West and its new instruments 
of domination, to ensure that they never emerge. 

The enormous transfers of wealth from India reduced the funds avail- 
able for investment here. and hence increased unemployment and pov- 
erty, though it is claimed that the “drain” from India was a small percentage 
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of the total national income. Adam Smith explained the effects of a de- 
crease in capital for investment: 

The competition for employment would be so great in il, as to reduce the 
wages of labour to the most miserable and scanty subsistence of the 
labourer. Many would not be able to find employment even upon these 
hard terms, but would either starve, or be driven to seek a subsistence 
either by begging, or by the perpetration perhaps of the greatest enormi- 
ties. Want, famine and mortalitv would inmnediately prevail in that class, 
and from thence extend themselves to all the superior classes... This per- 
haps is nearly the present state of Bengal, and of some other af the En- 
glish settlements in the East Indies. Ina fertile country ... where, nonwith- 
standing three or four hundred thousand ‘people die of hunger in one year, 
we may be assured that the funds destined for the maintenance of the 
labouring poor are fast decaying.” 

Smith wrote this in 1776, a mere 50 years after the first licence to loot 
was issued by the EIC “Governor”. Exactly what effects a further 170 
years of depredation were to accomplish are still being exposed. 

Smith puts the blame for this on the EIC alone: 

The difference between the genius of the British Constitution which pro- 
tects and governs North America, and that of the mercantile which op- 
presses and domineers in the East Indies, cannot perhaps be better illus- 
trated than by the different state of those countries.” 

Smith’s faith in the free market naturally blinded him to the fact that 
it was not so much the “genius of the British constitution” as racial preju- 
dice that produced the difference between these dispensations, the out- 
comes of which were equally disastrous to the indigenous inhabitants of 
both North America and India. 

The “transfer” of power from the Europeans to the native elites cre- 
ated and well tutored by the Europeans themselves, did not put a stop to 
the transfer of wealth from the Two-Thirds World to Europe. Capitalism 
has a remarkable adaptability in secking out alternative means of exploi- 
tation when traditional avenues are blocked. It is agile, nimble and inge- 
nious in finding a way around what appear insurmountable obstacles. The 
“independence” of so many erstwhile imperial territories did not prove to 
be any serious barrier to the continuing penctration and dominance by 
their former masters. 

The West still needs to extract the capital of the rest of the world to 
finance its extravagance, so the threads of oppression and exploitation 
continue to run through the fabric of the global economy. Though func- 
tionally the same as those of carly industrial times, they haye been 
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institutionalised and formalised by the TNCs and the IMF, the World 
Bank and GATT, themselves woven by Western governments Says Mr 
Davis Thomas, chief executive of Proctor & Gamble: “P&G wishes to 
dominate key consumer areas in India”.”’ Pierre Cardin is even more ex- 
plicit: “To associate yourself with an empire stretching across 110 coun 
tries worldwide, please write to us.”” 


nok OK 


Chapter 4 


Workers of the World 


Cheap, exploited, labour was another pillar on which the West built its 
affluence. Slavery, indentured and child labour, were all used with immense 
and essential advantage. 


SLAVERY 


It has always been one of the more remarkable characteristics of the West- 
ern experience that its civilisation should claim descent from Greece and 
Rome, both societies for whose wealth and development substantial sla- 
very was indispensable. In the Athens of the time of Socrates (about 430 
BC), the number of slaves has been estimated to have been more than a 
third of the total population of about 300,000." The most merciless and 
open slavery continued for centuries more, contributing much to the eco- 
nomic prosperity of pre-colonial Europe. 

With the Roman expansion and conquest of fair parts of Europe and 
Africa, slavery was institutionalised. The Roman empire, around the 2nd 
century AD, had 10 million slaves in a total population of 50 million. In 
the 11th century in England, the extensive survey conducted for the 
Domesday Book showed that 10% of the population were slaves, legally 
no more than chattel goods.* 

Renaissance Europeans brought back to Europe, in addition to the 
Muslims from North Africa, Native Guanches from the Canary Islands 
for sale. “There was a good market for people, especially after the Black 
Death swept away so many of southern Europe’s peasants”. Portuguese 
and Spanish plantation slavery existed in the Madeiras and Canaries be- 
fore 1466.5 
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In England, those who did the actual cultivation of farm lands were 
all “tenants at will”, that is, the will of the landlord. Adam Smith admits 
that they “were all or almost all slaves; but their slavery was of a milder 
kind than that known among the ancient Greeks and Romans, or even in 
our (!) West Indies colonies. They were supposed to belong more directly 
to the land than to their master”. They could be sold with the land, but not 
separately. They could marry only with the consent of their master, but he 
could not afterwards dissolve the marriage by selling the man and wife to 
different persons. Ifhe injured or murdered any of them, he could be mildly 
penalised. The slaves could acquire nothing but their daily subsistence 
and if they procured any property, their master could take it from them at 
pleasure. This variety of slavery persisted until the mid-1700s in Europe 
in parts of Germany and further East. It was only in the Western and South- 
Western provinces of Europe that it had been abolished altogether by 
Smith’s time.’ 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the Europeans saw no dis- 
crepancy in promoting slavery as part of their civilising mission. But a 
shift occurred as the slavery of their own “inferior classes” gave way to 
the slavery of “racially inferior others”. 


Slavery in the Americas 


Columbus boasted of his experience as a slave trader in Africa - and used 
his expertise swiftly and efficiently in the Caribbean. Like most Whites. 
he considered non-Europeans mere commodities with no rights of their 
own. On his first voyage he sent his crew to kidnap “seven head of women, 
young ones and adults, and three small children”. The expression of such 
callousness led the Spanish historian, Salvador de Madariaga. to remark, 
“Tt would be difficult to find a starker utterance of utilitarian subjection of 
man by man than this passage (whose) form is no less devoid of human 
feeling than its substance” > 

To justify this exploitation of other human beings, the Natives were 
ascribed a non-human status or were falsely said to be cannibals, since 
once so labelled. Spanish law held that anyone could capture them and 
force them into slavery. 

Dozens of Caribes were seized and transported in the first returning 
ship, to be exchanged in Cadiz for cattle and supplies destined for the 
Caribbean. In February 1495, Columbus captured 1,600 Tainos, whom he 
had earlier called gentle and said of them that there were no better people 
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in the world. From these he selected 550 - “the best males and females” - 
loaded them with chains and transported them back to Spain.’ Most of 
them died on the voyage back. 

The Portuguese were not to be left behind in this flesh trade. In 1501, 
a “cargo”, brought to Lisbon, consisted of “some fifty Beothuk Indians, 
taken from Newfoundland, who were regarded as having the “most bes- 
tial habits and manners. like wild men”, although “exceedingly well-formed 
in their limbs” and thus “excellent for labour and the best slaves that have 
hitherto been obtained”. The news, wrote the Venetian ambassador, “so 
pleased his majesty that it has made him desirous of sending ships again 
to said region, and of increasing his fleet for India, in order to conquer 
more quickly”. The Italians, British and French soon joined in this highly 
profitable business, The slave trade of Native Americans to Europe, how- 
ever, did not last long because they were unable to survive its climate and 
diseases.’ The use of the Natives as slaves and beasts of burden, in planta- 
tions and in mines, was another factor which contributed to their extermi- 
nation, in addition to plain and simple slaughter and imported disease. 
Such slavery was justified by, among other spurious rationalisations, the 
assertions that the Natives were a special race created by God to fulfill a 
destiny of enslavement to Europeans.® 

The violence done to the people by such involuntary transportations 
and the blow inflicted upon their socicties and belief-systems did not en- 
ter the minds of the Europeans, filled with pride at possession of their 
human booty. With families decimated by capture. disease and death, there 
were insufficient people left to cultivate their food crops. Malnourishment 
and starvation left those remaining more vulnerable to disease and their 
working life as slaves was drastically reduced by weakness and stress 
caused by overwork. But this did not worry the early invaders and settlers, 
since they had what appeared to them to be an infinite number of other 
Natives, available for the capturing. to take the place of those who died.’ 

Slavery of the Natives was also extensively practised in the US West 
Coast. In 1850. the first session of the California legislature passed a law 
entitled “Act for the Government and Protection of Indians”. This Act 
made legal the kidnapping and enslavement of the Natives, Children were 
in special demand, since they could be trained to be docile workers “when 
caught young”. Children, 3 to 5 years old, were sold for about $50 in 
1861. Girls were sold at double the rate of boys, because they served the 
double duty “of labour and of lust”. A Californian law prohibiting Natives 
from testifying against Whites, was used by Whites as a licence to murder 
Native parents and capture their children. Because some Natives fought 
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back, the official policy then turned to genocide, the Whites “shooting 
them down like wolves, men, women, and children, wherever they could 
find them”. As a consequence, the Native population dropped rapidly and 
slave labour became scarce. Genocide was then seen as “against the inter- 
ests of Whites”, the genocidal Californians being simply bad businessmen. uy 

The number of Native Americans who lost their lives in this trade has 
not been recorded, but ran into tens of millions. 


With the decimation of the Native Americans. a new labour force 
needed to be created to keep the invaders prosperous. The people from 
the West coast of Africa satisfied the requirements of being a “dark force” 
living outside the “norms of civilisation”. 

In 1501, “African bodies” were introduced to the Spanish Indies for 
the first time. From about 4,000 Africans sold in Cuba and Hispaniola in 
1517, the trade quickly took off as the demand for cheap a gricultural labour 
increased in the new colonies of Brazil and Jamaica. Hundreds of boats, 
stuffed with doomed human beings, crossed the Atlantic to ports in the 
Caribbean, and South and North America." 

In 1549, Yorubas, Adjas, Fons and other Africans from the Gold Coast 
were taken to cut cane, pan for gold, and construct buildings and roads in 
Brazil. Before the trade in black flesh ended 350 years later, nearly eight 
million slaves had been shipped to Brazil alone. Thanks to their labour the 
huge nation flourished and became a prosperous colony."? As part of the 
historical legacy of this melancholy trade, Brazil now has the second larg 
est black population in the world, after Nigeria. 

The British were a bit late in entering this lucrative business, but made 
up for it later. In 1562, John Hawkins started transporting slayes from 
West Africa to Hispaniola. In 1619, the first Africans were taken to Vir- 
ginia. In 1713, Britain gained the contract to supply slaves to Spanish- 
occupied America, and the most active and lucrative period of the British 

" slave trade began." 

When trade with India was established, Indian textiles were exchanged 
for Africans, with the ships returning to British ports loaded with slaves, 
then proceeding west. Once the British cotton textile industry was estab- 

lished, their textiles replaced Indian cloth. In the American continent, the 
slaves were in turn exchanged for raw materials - tobacco, unrefined sugar 
and raw cotton - which were processed in England for export to Europe 
and Africa." 

The expansion of the slave trade was rapid. In the 16th century less 
than a million Africans were transported to the Americas, the number 
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increasing to about three million in the 17th, and seven million in the 18th 
century.'* It is estimated that between 15 and 40 million Africans were 
exported to slavery in the Americas. With mortality rates of 40 to 50% on 
the forced marches from the African interior to the coast before being put 
on board. and of 20% during the journey, it is estimated that between 30 
and a 100 million human beings were forcibly displaced from their Afri- 
can homes. This was the largest forced transportation of human beings 
from one part of the globe to another.’ 

Many of those who survived the journey. died within a decade of 
their arrival in the new land. By the time slavery was officially abolished 
in the late 1800s, it was estimated that one in four Africans was a slave."' 
By 1770 the proportion of slaves to the total population of Whites in the 
Caribbean was 91%, and in the southern US 40%.! 

But mere numbers do not reveal the disruption in the social structure 
of the affected areas of Africa, of the large scale deprivation of adult males 
in these societies, and the easy opening up of areas for colonisation and 
exploitation that followed.! 


The slave trade became the foundation of European economics dur- 
ing the four centuries of its existence. For the years 1714-73, slave-sup- 
ported trade comprised about one-seventh of British foreign trade."’ By 
1771, about 150 slave ships sailed from England for the Caribbean and 
the American continent every year.'$ By the early 1780s, Britain handled 
more than half of the slave trade, double that of France.” 

Slave labour was one of the essential factors in the success of the 
Industrial Revolution. After the initial cost of “buying” slaves, Adam Smith 
discusses the problem of the maintenance of the slaves, as if they were 
just another inanimate industrial machine in the production system, “The 
wear and tear ofa slave, it has been said, is at the expense of his master... 
The fund destined jor replacing or repairing, if I may say so, the wear and 
tear of the slave, is commonly managed by a negligent master or careless 
overseer 

The profits derived from slavery were described by Smith: 

In our(!) sugar colonies ... the whole work is done by slaves, and in our 
tobacco colonies a very great part of it. The profits of a sugar plantation 
in any of our West Indian colonies are generally much greater than those 
of any other cultivation that is known either in Europe or America; and 
the profits of a tobacco plantation, though inferior to those of sugar, are 
superior to those of corn...7! 
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Smith was very particular about the value to a workman of his own 

labour: 
The patrimony of a poor man lies in the strength and dexterity of his hands; 
and to hinder him from employing this strength and dexterity in what 
manner he thinks proper without injury to his neighbour is a plain viola- 
tion of this most sacred property. It is a manifest encroachment upon the 
just liberty both of the workinan and of those who might be disposed to 
employ him.? 

But Smith was complaining about the difficulties which arose be- 
cause the English guilds were allowed by law to limit the number of new 
entrants to their trades. The freedom of the labourer in the market place - 
itself circumscribed by the superior power of the masters. and by the pro- 
scription upon any form of combination (trade union) - was clearly to be 
reserved for Europeans only. Smith’s interest in “just liberty” did not ex- 
tend to Africans and others whose liberty was so completely annulled. In 
the other occupied territories. both artisans and farmers were compelled 
by brute force to manufacture or cultivate what the occupiers desired. 
Smith was well aware of this, but it clearly failed to enter into his elegant 
calculus, because those deprived of liberty and justice were, in his opin- 
ion, “inferior beings”. to whom such high principles did not apply. It is 
always a marvel how great evils continue to be unnoticed for so long. and 
great wrongs done to human beings made acceptable to those conspicu- 
ously advantaged by them 

Estimates of profits from the slave trade and the “New World” plan- 
tations around 1770 was as much as 5% of Britain’s national income. or 
70% of her total investment. The profits from the slave trade added to the 
capital acquired by other unjust means to finance the Industrial Revolution. 

Many Europeans protested that slavery was wrong; but economics - 
and not for the last time - took precedence over the suffering and indigni- 
ties of mere human beings. With changing conditions. Adam Smith ob- 
jected to slavery. not on any moral grounds. but because 
the work done by slaves, though it appears to cost oily maintenance, is in 
the end the dearest of any. A person who can acquire no property, can 
have no other interest but to eat as much, and to labour as little as pos- 
sible. Whatever work he does beyond what is sufficient to purchase his 
own maintenance can be squeezed out of him by violence only...7/ 

Smith saw nothing wrong in “squeezing” work “by violence” as long 
as it contributed to the improvement in the property of the slave “owner”. 
However, because of the need for continuous “maintenance” in good health, 
not only of the slaves but also their families - the future labourers - wage 
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labour could be cheaper than slave labour. Wage labour could also be paid 
less than subsistence wages - “what the market will bear” - and was re- 
quired be paid only when there was work. Such arguments are the heart of 
much contemporary practice. where many workers become, not employ- 
ees of the company, but contract labourers and “self-employed”; which 
means that companies do not have the oncrous charges of providing any 
social benefits, insurance or sickness pay, but the “free” self-employed 
workers bear these costs themselves. 

Smith also pointed out that it was only when the interests of the slave 
“owners” were seen to suffer that slavery would be abolished. 

In the English colonies, of which the principal produce is corn, the far 
greater part of the work is done by freemen. The late resolution of the 
Ouakers in Pennsylvania to set at liberty all their Negro slaves may sat- 
isfi us that their number cannot be very great. Had they made any consid- 
erable part of their property, such a resolution could never have been 
agreed to.?* 

~ (was not “moral progress” that produced the impulses to abolish 
slavery. The anti-slavery movement, led by William Wilberforce and 
Palmerston, while appearing to be a great humanitarian crusade, was a 
fallout of economic developments and not their cause. as it is often claimed 
they are. Wilberforce’s humanitarianism was limited to the abolition of 
slavery: he was indifferent to the miseries of the victims of the Industrial 
Revolutionin England.** Indeed. his judgment on the character of the people 
of India in 1813 demonstrated the limits of his humanitarian impulse, when 
he depicted the Indians as “deeply sunk. and by their religious supersti- 
tions fast bound, in the lowest depths of moral and social wretchedness”.* 

Opposition to slavery came from capitalists who were against the 
monopoly enjoyed by West Indian sugar planters. The attack fell into three 
phases: that on the slave trade, that on slavery and that on the preferential 
sugar duties. The slave trade was abolished in Britain and its colonies in 
1807, slavery in 1833. and the sugar preferences in 1846.°° The slave trade 
continued for another half century in the erstwhile Spanish colonies and 
the US. 

Eyen afier 1833. British capitalists continued to be involved in the 
slave trade itself, manufactures from Lancashire - fabrics, as well as fet- 
ters and shackles - were sent directly to the coast of Africa. The further 
growth of British capitalism in the mid-19th century was dependent upon 
the continuation of slavery in Cuba, Brazil and the US. 

The curious hypocrisy and myopia of Britain can be scen from some 
of the responses to those who sought to abolish slavery. The abolitionists 
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boycotted the slave-grown produce of the West Indies because it was dyed 
se Siena de na a very existence of British capitalism deme 
D otton of the US, equally connected wi x 

with blood. The West Indian could legitimately fis aan : 
only reprehensible in countries to which those members do not trade i nd 
where their connections do not reside”. The boycotters of West I ia 

sugar sat upon chairs of Cuban mahogany. before desks of Brazilia . es 
wood, and used inkstands of slave-cut ebony: but “it would aa d ae 
round and inquire into the pedigree of every chair and table”. Ina Se 
like England total abstinence from slave produce was impossible sapere 
wished to betake themselves to the woods and live on roots teens > 

People caught in the Western way of life are faced with the 

problem in attempts to reduce their current culpability, since all pr ie 
of the Western system is obviously tainted by fhjustice and aoe 


‘ The Nigerian Chief Bashorun MKO Abiola. raised the issue of 
suet in an address in 1990 to an American audience. Abiola’s eee 
rie : by ween could be made to pay reparations for the damage done to 

pe in the 1914-18 War and Isracl compensated for the sufferings of 
the Jew ish people in the Holocaust. then Africa should be paid reparati 
for the millions of people it lost during the hundreds omer of slavery. 
Western commentators. while admitting the deleterious impact th t th 
slave trade had on Africa for centuries, argue that for Asin a i ‘ i 
mand reparations for slavery of carlicr centuries is “unrealistic” ” a 

Western justice and regard for human rights, it appears. are tien el 
selective being more alert to the wrongs inflicted upon Westerners tha ie 
the irreparable evils they have done to others. One of the West's me 2 
enduring legacies to the world has been the commodification of ee 


LABOUR IN OCCUPIED INDIA 


Hae caste sysrein in India, institutionalised by the laws of Manu (about the 
2nd century AD), was extremely close to slavery. Slavery itself was pra 

lised in India by several invaders. prior to the British arrival i For 
instance, Firoz Shah Tughlak (AD 1351-1388) treated all the ener - 
captured as slaves. Some of the slaves spent their time in reading : ‘d 
committing to memory the Koran. others in copying books ae se 
placed under tradesmen and were taught mechanical arts. so that boat 
12.000 slaves became artisans of various kinds. wie i 
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The British did not directly enslave Indians, but there was indirect 
exploitation, which in many cases was even worse than slavery. since the 
labourers did not get their subsistence living. Indians were. for instance, 
coerced to work for the EIC on silk and cotton manufactures for export, in 
the indigo plantations and factories, and on the railways. 

The incidence of requisitioned work (utar) was comparatively slight 
in the first century of British rule but increased rapidly later. In their land 
settlement “agreements”. landholders were required to provide, for all 
government officials on tour and for White shikaris (hunters), mountain- 
eers and other travellers. workers to carry loads, build temporary rest huts, 
level sites for buildings. roads. bridges and other public works. transport 
the luggage of regiments and to supply labour for the convenience of higher 
officials and their guests. Villagers were also forced to provide milk, food, 
grass, wood and cooking vessels.** 

There was naturally much resistance to the British demands. The head- 
man sometimes concealed those who were eligible and villagers openly 
defied the headman. The age of males would be understated, with census 
returns showing a large excess of males over females in the ten to fourteen 
age group. The men would purposely work as slowly as possible or take a 
long time over their meals, even though they worked diligently for long 
hours in their own fields. The British then called them lazy and indolent, 
failing to perceive their own arrogance in the imposition of such services 
in the first place. Often, when pushed too hard or made to work beyond 
the agreed time. they would abandon work and return to their village. The 
requirement to supply grain and other food by the villagers was not ful- 
filled even where they had surplus stock. Every possible overt and covert 
method to resist their demands was used. Travellers. mountaineers and 
soldiers were totally stranded when villagers refused to carry their lug- 
gage. showing their inability to carry on by themselves. However. resis- 
tance was harshly punished by the British. with fines of as much as Rs 500 
or imprisonment.™' 

Such labour was often demanded during the agricultural season when 
all the people’s energies were needed to be devoted to crop production: 
when this necessary labour was disturbed. the villagers sustained losses in 
both food and income. 

Such an abominable system was the official policy of the occupying 
power, As early as 1850, the colonial government admitted the inequity of 
the practice, but concluded that no suitable substitute existed. Even in 
1916, the lieutenant-goyernor in Kumaon rejected the possibility of the 


utar system itself being scrapped.** 
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When the forest departments were instituted, the requisition of utar 
services increased. for the demarcation of “reserved” forests and their 
exploitation. But the British were eventually forced to abandon the utar 
system. Around 1921. people’s protests increased to such an extent in 
the Garhwal and Kumaon regions of the Himalayas that the system broke 
down. In the following year over Rs 160,000 had to be spent by the occupy- 
ing government on the transport and stores of touring officials in the hills.** 

One wonders how much further conquest. exploration of impenetrable 
virgin forests. mountain climbing. collection of botanical. zoological and 
other scientific data, and many more British accomplishments. would have 
been possible without such forced labour. The “glory” that redounded to 
the credit of the intrepid British. belongs properly to those who made such 
sacrifices in the pursuit of their achievements. Without such support. per- 
haps even our wildlife and biodiversity would have been preserved, since 
hunting and other such “sport” would have been impossible. 


The British invented several other means of exploiting labour in In- 
dia, Farmers were underpaid for their crops. Adivasis were often given 
absurdly low prices for the forest produce which they collected. and in the 
British-owned factories. Indian labour was always paid at the lowest pos- 
sible rates. Without these low wages. Europe would not have been able to 
get raw materials for its factories at prices which would make them prof- 
itable. The EIC had. in effect. turned India into one enormous workhouse. 
Jeremy Bentham’s National Charity Company, for collecting all the “poor” 
and enclosing them to toil in what were forced labour camps, was pio- 
neered by the EIC. The EIC claimed to be caring for “forward children”. 
“suspected” depredators and unruly apprentices. to be given not even three 
meals a day. worked for as long hours as possible, etc.*” 

Another source of cheap labour was that of prisoners, who were made to 
produce articles which would have been too expensive to export to Britain 
otherwise. Carpets. for instance. were made by prisoners in the Lahore jail 
before 1850, and the industry soon extended to other jails throughout the 
country.** Such production continued right up to independence. But today. 
the West denies China the right to export products made by its prisoners. 


European “Workers” in the Colonies 


India and the other occupied territories were sinks for the unemployed 
of England. both the functionless offspring of the gentry, who became 
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instant experts as soon as they touched foreign shores. and those criminals 
sentenced to be transported for life for stealing growing crops or poaching 
wild game. The sending forth of nonentities who become master advisers 
has been further refined in our time: the UN, IMF, WB. FAO. UNESCO, 
WHO and even “charitable” donor agencies. find an inexhaustible supply 
of emissaries who come. at our expense. to tell us how to conduct our 
affairs, for their profit. 

Macaulay wrote of those who came to India: 
Many of them had sprung froin obscurity: thev had acquired great wealth 
in India, and returning home they exhibited it insolently and spent it ex- 
travagantly; they had crowds of menials, gold and silver plate, Dresden 
china, venison and Burgundy wine; but they were still low men? 

Macaulay himself fitted quite closely into this category. He had a 
hard struggle to make a living as a writer in England. On August 17, 1833, 
the year before he came to India, he wrote to his sister: “I have never made 
more than £200 a year by my pen. and | cannot support myself in comfort 
on less than 500”, Through the influence of his friends, a new office was 
created. that of Law Member of the Government in India, and assigned to 
Macaulay. The position was extremely elevated. and the salary attached 
to it was enormous, even princely, by the prevailing standards: £10.000 a 
year. He was simultaneously appointed Law Commissioner, for which he 
received an additional £5,000.""° 

At that time the subsistence income in England was £15 per year per 
family". while even as late as 1866, there were only 7.500 persons in 
Britain with incomes of over £5.000 a yea 

The British “government” in India, used its unquestioned power to 
create a bloated bureaucracy with numerous unneeded offices, set fabu- 
lous salaries. with pensions - enough to support them as nabobs in En- 
gland - to follow after a few years of such “service to India™. Included in 
those who grew fat on Indian soil. were the British in the army and other 
military forces. Moreover, their salaries were spent largely in England 
and their pensions wholly there. Even those posts that could be filled by 
Indians were given to Europeans. Where Indians were employed. they 
were paid at much lower rates than foreigners in similar positions."* 

A letter to The Times of India of 30 April 1888 stated: 
India is the Paradise of Engineers. It is also in this happy land that men 
who perform duties such as are performed in England by the country road 
surveyor draw large salaries and are assisted by a large staff of highly 
paid assistants. No great amount of professional skill is required to dig a 
village well, build a school house, or line out a village road. These are, 
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however, the most important works that the Executive Engineer and his 
establishments have to construct in many districts. ... Eight years ago Sir 
John Strachey in his Budget speech said that “our Public Works Estab- 
lishments were . costing no less than £500,000 a year more than was 
s “uw 

pen Burke described his British countrymen who fled abroad to 
make money by the striking phrase, “birds of passage and of prey : ye 
British complained about other Europeans who encroached on’ their” ter- 
ritory, As late as March 1936, a “Genuine British Subject” in Bombay 
wrote: “These immi grants pour into India, in numbers... They captu re posts. 
send their carnings to their native places and retire to enjoy them in ease 
and plenty”.*° ne 

Yet today, when Two-Thirds World governments insist, thatas part of 
the GATT agreement on Services. skilled labour be allowed free move- 
ment in the West, this is greeted with outraged refusal. The claim that it is 
a “political matter” is disingenuous. Since labour is the only element in 
the capitalist process to be denied free movement under the dispensation 
envisaged within the new world economic order, there is clearly discrimi- 
nation here; for reasons which are not difficult to discern. 

On the other hand. with unemployment high in Europe. TNCs are 
dismissing Indians who hold top managerial and research posts and re- 
placing them with their own people. They insist that all restrictions on the 
entry of foreigners be removed. The expatriates are paid European sala- 
ries, most of which goes “home”. European unemployment is again being 


transferred to India. 


INDENTURED LABOUR 

When slavery in the Caribbean was abolished. the emancipated slaves, 
well aware of the nature of their former “owners”, refused to re-enslave 
themselves in the form of low-waged “employees”. Most of them settled 
on small plots of land from which they tried to make a living, while others 
demanded high wages to continue to work on the plantations. ; 

Faced with the loss of cheap slave labour, the British devised and 
implemented several alternative schemes of involuntary labour, allowing 
slavery to be abolished with little detriment to overall profits The British 
should be given credit for their outstanding ingenuity in the global 

isation of such oppressive strategies. 
ee meh of forced labour, were the Indian indentured labour 
and kangani labour systems.“” Indentured labour, though only a little milder 
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in injustice than slave labour, carried none of the cruel stigma of slavery - 
and was sanctified by law. 

Indian labourers were brought into Guyana in 1838, just five years 
after slavery was abolished within the British empire. Between 1838 and 
1917, approximately 240.000 labourers (including women and children) 
were imported into Guyana. The Guyanese sugar industry, which nearly 
collapsed when slavery was abolished, revived fully. 

The willingness of free people - for all practical purposes - to enslave 
themselves shows the degree of impoverishment to which they were driven 
by the policies of Britain in India. Such labour is possible only when there 
are a considerable number of unemployed, Indian workers were persuaded 
to bind themselves by contract to work for a distant planter - whom they 
had never seen - for three to five years of state-regulated labour. doing 
whatever the employer chose to order them to do for a fixed wage. under 
conditions of which they were entirely ignorant. They were charged for 
recruitment by the employer. denied the right to change employers, and 

could not claim increased wages in spite of rising prices and profits, A 
breach of the indenture was punishable by imprisonment. At the end of 
the contract the labourer was free to re-indenture or to work elsewhere in the 
colony. Only after ten years was he entitled to a subsidised return passage. 

Though the employer was under a legal obligation to provide fixed 
wages, free housing, medical attendance and other amenities, legal re- 
pression was built into the Indian Immigration Ordinance, with the work- 
ers becoming virtual slaves for the bonded period. In addition, all the le- 

gal measures of the slavery period were retained by the planters. Offences 
under the labour laws were considered criminal, and vagrancy laws re- 
quired the workers to reside on the plantations. an absence for seven con- 
secutive days constituting desertion, an offence liable to prosecution. 

Repatriation of the workers after the expiry of their contracts was 
expensive for the planters and would also require higher wages for new 
labourers. The government. therefore, launched several settlement schemes 
during the 1880s and 1890s to persuade the workers to give up their rights 
to return passages. The planters also took care to see that the children of 
workers did not get an education that would enable them to get non-plan- 
tation employment. This. together with the lack of land to farm and no 
opportunities for practising other trades. forced them to remain within the 
indenture system. 

It was only in 1923 that laws were introduced in India to ensure for 
“all Indian labourers who emigrate to certain Crown Colonies a decent 
mode and standard of life”. But the exploitative situation continued, with 
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the West Indian Royal Commission Report of 1939 so critical of the colo- 
nial government and the plantocracy that its detailed findings were not 
made public until 1945. Thus was sugar produced economically in the 
Caribbean. 


Rubber plantations in the East were run with a similar exploitative 
“kangani system”. which existed till 1938, The total number of inden- 
tured Indians sent to Malaysia from 1786 to 1957 has been estimated at 
nearly 2 million. 

The kangani system was highly profitable to the planters. since aging 
workers (called “sucked oranges” by the British) were repatriated as soon 
as their productivity decreased. No provision, of course. was made for old 
age pensions and other compensation. The British thus obtained the ben- 
efits from productive people while their relatives spent for raising future 
workers and caring for the aged ones. 

The wages paid were officially determined by the Indian Immigrant 
Committee which went to great trouble to calculate the income required 
for individuals to maintain themselves barely above subsistence levels, 
leaving no opportunity to save and escape from the system. 

Until the enactment of the 1923 Labour Code. purely industrial of- 
fences were treated as criminal ones. The planters had opposed any move 
for educational facilities on the estates until the Code stipulated the provi- 
sion ofa school on every estate containing ten or more children of school- 
going age. During a debate on education in the Federal Council in 1923, a 
planter remarked: “So long as they let the Controller of Labour pass my 
smoke factory with the word “school” written up in large letters I shall be 
quite happy”. 

In astrike as late as 1941, the labourers listed among their demands: 
an end to the molesting of their womenfolk by Europeans: permission for 
labourers to mount bicycles in front of European managers: the abolition 
of working days of 10 to 12 hours: no victimisation of those presenting 
grievances: and permission for the labourers to have an association to 
look afier their interests. The strike was quickly suppressed through the 
declaration of a state of emergency. 

When Malaysia achieved independence in 1957. the British left be- 
hind a mixture of ethnic groups giving rise to friction which persists to- 
day. There is no more melancholy sight than the plight of the (mainly) 
Tamil descendants of the plantation workers. Under the desolate mono- 
cultures of exhausted rubber-trees or fresh oil-palm plantations, the Indi- 
ans - who now constitute about 11% of the Malaysian population - are still 
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the most disadvantaged. Many live in crude barrack-like structures, with- 
out amenities. Indeed. the legacy of such infamous and degrading prac- 
tices is never swiftly erased from the world, no matter how quickly the 
former colonial authorities would like to purge it from their own memo- 
ries. The afiermath of these sad. involuntary migrations continues to haunt 
their victims and their children. 


LABOUR IN ENGLAND 


One might haye expected that the prosperity produced in England by ex- 
traction from the colonies, would trickle down to the workers in the “Mother 
Country”. Their condition for a long time after the start of the Industrial 
Revolution, however, was little better than that of the slaves in the colo- 
nies, and many a radical tract in Britain referred to “the White slaves of 
England”. This was ‘internal colonisation’, so essential to the survival of 
British industry. 


The enclosure of the commons in the 16th century forced peasants to 
move into towns. where they formed a large pool of unemployed. compet- 
ing for the limited number of jobs available, keeping wages down. When 
a bill to fix minimum wages was introduced, it was rejected in the name of 
free trade. but in reality because industry would not be able to sell its 
products at a higher price.” 

Adam Smith claimed that the growth in prosperity of a nation could 
be seen by the continuous rise in wages because of the continuing short- 
age of labour in an expanding industrial situation.“° However, at the middle 
of the 19th century a worker could buy with his wages 10% less than his 
grandfather could a hundred years carlier ai the beginning of the Indus- 
trial Revolution.*! 

From Smith’s time, labour skilled to work with machines was consid- 
ered on par with the machines themselves, the former replaceable by the 
latter if cheaper to run. 

A man educated at the expense ef much labour and time to any of those 
employments which require extraordinary dexterity and skill, may be com- 
pared to one of those expensive machines. The work which he learns to 
perform, it must be expected, over and above the usual wages of common 
labour, will replace to him the whole expense of his education, with at 
least the ordinary profits of'an equally valuable capital. It must do this, 
too, ina reasonable time, regard being had to the very uncertain duration 
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of human life, in the same manner as to the more certain duration of the 


machine. 


“Modernisation” always consists in replacing labour by machines. 


The division of labour that the Industrial Revolution required made 
the worker dependent on the system, since the specialised labourer could 
not meet most of his needs from what he produced. Those engaged in 
working at home - whether as weavers or shoemakers or carpenters - clung 
to self-reliance and independence, and sought to resist the move to the 
city. They retained as long as possible some control over their hours of 
work and their leisure, and remained self-provisioning in food through 
growing vegetables and keeping a cow. a pig or some fowls. The extinc- 
tion of their independence was felt as a bitter loss, This story, too, has its 
counterpart today in the degradation of artisans in the villages of India, 
and gives rise to the constant growth of slum settlements in the overbur- 
dened cities 

As technology “advanced”, old skills were sidelined and new ones 
arose, but these were rarely vested in the same people. Thus whole cat- 
egories of people were disemployed and new groups of workers were called 
into existence to replace them. E P Thompson said: 

Manufacturers in the first half of the nineteenth century pressed forward 
each innovation which enabled them to dispense with adult male crafts- 
men and to replace them with women or juvenile labour ... Insecurity, and 
hostility in the face of machinery and innovation, was not the consequence 
of mere prejudice... The cropper or woolcomber knew well enough that, 
while the new machinery might offer skilled employment for his son, or 
Sor someone elses son, it would offer none for him. The rewards of the 
‘march of progress’ always seemed to he gathered by someone else. 

The requirements of “efficiency” demand the tyranny of the 
pacesetting machine, which forces workers to race along at speeds which 
they would not normally - and healthily - work at. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the violence done to people in the re-shaping of their sensibil- 
ity for the purposes of efficient production. The thythms of seedtime and 
harvest were replaced by the harsher cadences of tireless machinery, the 
mechanistic necessities of manufacture 

The people who were constantly impoverished by high rents in the 
countryside and by enclosure of the commons, led to an increasing army 
of the poor, or “paupers”, in the elegant term of the age. This led to the 
new Poor Law of 1834. based on the doctrine of “less eligibility”. This 

meant that conditions of paupers confined in workhouses should be “less 
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of the West, we can always “prove” within the terms of that ideology that 
people’s lives are improving, and that “progress” continues its onward 
triumphal march. But it is all the forfeits. sacrifices and losses that are 
rigorously excluded from that accounting system which make the “gains” 
so much more questionable. As people are compelled to abandon subsis- 
tence farming and self-provisioning, and crowd into the spreading cities. 
they may experience their arrival in the town, where there is at least enough 
tocat. as a deliverance. But this is because the countryside has been drained 
ofits wealth to feed the cities. And in the long run, giving up control over 
growing and preparing their own food may be only the first step on a road 
toa deeper dependency than anything that had gone before. the seductive 
unfreedom that dependency upon money for all our needs brings in 
its wake. 

Of the “average” working man, E P Thompson said: “His own share 
in the ‘benefits of economic progress’ consisted of more potatoes. a few 
articles of cotton clothing for his family, soap and candles, some tea and. 
sugar, and a great many articles in the Economic History Review”. This, 
of course, tells us even less of the fate of women. But it is a reasonable 
assumption - seeing that so much clse parallels the experience of indus- 
trialisation in Britain in the Two-Thirds World today - that the women in 
the slums of Bombay or Calcutta, their labour, their humanising power in 
a context of extreme squalor, their invisible work of holding things to- 
gether, speak eloquently of what millions of British working class women 
did in the first half of the 19th century. 

Such exploitation was essential to the successful conduct of industry. 
as shown by the extent of repression of the workers’ attempts to organise 
and act for their rights. Organised labour was always at a disadyantage 
compared to organised businessmen and landowners. Smith noted that in 
Britain “we have no acts of parliament against combining to lower the 
price of work: but many against combining to raise it” .** This is but natu- 
ral when the landowners and - later - the industrialists and merchants con- 
trolled the legislature. The workers protested in vain. As Smith said: 

The masters upon these occasions are just as clamorous upon the other 
side, and never cease to call aloud for the assistance of the civil magis- 
trate, and the rigorous execution of those laws which have been enacted 
with so much severity against the combinations of servants, labourers, 
and journeymen. The workmen, accordingly, very seldom derive any ad- 
yantage from the violence of those tumultuous combinations, which .. 

generally end in nothing, but the punishment or ruin of the ringleaders.” 
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can’t they?” “They are lazy or dishonest, they won’t do 
“Workers are greedy, they threaten the very fabric 


this is bec 
prejudice and ig) 
bootstraps, why 
an honest day’s work.” 
of society with their excessive pay demands” 
Those who believe in progress have only to see to what degree the 
elite of Bombay or New Delhi parrot the prejudices of the middle classes 
of 19th century London, to realise that nothing has change The system 
which brought squalor, injustice and suffering to the workers of the West 
in the early industrial period has expanded and globalised itself in the 
closing years of the 20th century. A general lowering of wages results 
fromthe creation of a vast ocean of unemployed through the iberalisation 
policies, which call for making industry more efficient. People are com- 
pelled to accept below subsistence wages because of the immense compe- 
tition for such jobs as remain in a capital-intensive, disemploying. single 
global economy. It is a ncw method of bonding labour, of enslavement, 
since they dare not leave their employer to search for better paying work. 
Uprootings and displacements of people. migrations, insecurity and so- 
cial unrest, are just a few of the consequences of these processes. It is at 
such times that the rich countries of the West close their borders to the one 
element in their industrial system to which mobility must at all costs be 
denied - labour, human beings - in whose name destructive developmen- 
tal and economic systems are carried out. 
A system which has competition as one of its essential supportive 
{ continuously disemploy people. As long as the competitive 
abour exists, there must exist inequality and injus- 
being necessarily poorer. Such an 


pillars mus 
advantage of cheap |: 
tice, with those getting lower wages 
“advantage” has the complementary disadvantage of poverty. 

If labour in the Two-Thirds World is paid what labour in the West is 
paid, the advantage vanishes. There will only be justice w hen a tea-picker 
in Assam is paid as much as the tea-drinker in London. This can never 
happen because then few in London would be able to afford to drink tea. 
Neither would Dutch farmers afford to feed their pigs on Thai cassava if 


Thai farmers were to be paid as muchas the Dutch are paid. Globalisation 


forces all countries to allow free import of the West’s consumptive society 
ages. The workers in export- 


but does not apply to the globalisation of wa 
oriented industry and agriculture are all effectively slaving to increase the 
affluence of the West by their forced acceptance of low wages. 
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The existence of competition itself is used as a lever to control the 
demands of trade unions. Management can always threaten that the fac- 
tory will hayc to be closed if workers demand higher wages. Such threats 
force unions to accept lower wages and widespread retrenchment. The 
whole world’s workers are set in competition with one another for scarce 
jobs: workers in Manila. Sao Paulo. Madras, Glasgow, Marseilles or Pitts- 
burgh are all offering their labour to transnational conglomerates at ever 
cheaper rates. 

Further reductions in labour costs are obtained by sub-contracting 
and employing casual labour. The position is additionally complicated by 
the creation of a caste system within industrial companies: a core of highly 
rewarded, secure management and skilled workers, with in creasingly de- 
skilled. casual and sub-contracted labour on the margins, 

Hindustan Lever Limited (HLL), a subsidiary of Unilever, has re- 
duced its organised urban workforce and shifted production to “backward 
areas” - not to develop these areas but to exploit cheap. unorganised labour 
and be rewarded by the government with a host of tax incentives, In 
Khamgaon, Yavatmal and Chindwara. it employs workers on a “hire-and- 
fire” basis, with some paid below the legal minimum wage.” Needless to 
mention. such double standards do not apply to HLL’s executives who 
continue to receive generous salaries and extra allowances when they are 
transferred to the same regions. A vice-president of Hindustan Lever drew 
a salary of Rs 248.557 in 1988. apart from other large perks. By 1990 he 
drew a modest stipend of Rs 396,609 per annum. an increase of 140%, 

At the same time. improvements are being made in the management 
methods and technology to extract more surplus value. The old modes of 
whipping to keep people working faster have been replaced by new tech- 
niques invented by the Japanese designed to keep workers continuously 
moving just-a-little-faster. 

The exploitation of labour in India and many other Two-Thirds World 
nations is being exacerbated by the conditionalities demanded by the IMF. 
WB and GATT, designed to transfer the One-Third World’s unemploy- 
ment to the To-Thirds World by insisting on the removal of all barriers 
to the import of the West’s products, 


Can the Western industrial system ever employ all the people in the 
West. let alone within the vast agglomeration of people who comprise 
something called “the world economy”, Unemployment in Western Eu- 
rope has reached the highest level since 1950, over 30 million in early 
1994. Considering that it costs between DM 250,000 and DM 1 million to 
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create one new job in Germany, the total investment required would be 
some thousands of billions in Germany alone.“ Moreover. the constraints 
on resource consumption must eventually limit production, and hence, 
machine-intensive industry. Injustice is built into the system. 


RRR 


The IMF, WB and GATT 


The physical occupation of the colonies was accompanied by economic 
colonialism - the control of trade. investment and industry. After the 1939- 
45 War. direct colonial exploitation had become too awkward and embar- 
rassing to practice, in view of the imperial powers’ objections to Hitler’s 
attempted colonisation of Europe. Many of the colonies were therefore 
“granted” independence. though often after long years of struggles. How- 
ever, with the economic instruments of exploitation already in place be- 
fore physical independence was conceded. there was never any real 
decolonisation. 

The exploitative operations of the EIC are fairly well duplicated by 
thoroughly modern multinationals. even unto using force to obtain what 
they want. There are frequent references in Indian colonial literature to 
“the Company’s Government”.' Today, transnationals are the de facto 
usurpers of powers that ought properly to belong to government. with 
many of them being financially larger than several of the Two-Thirds World 
nations. Their very structures render them more impalpable and unac- 
countable than mere governments. 

To make their operations even more opaque. the West invented the 
seemingly international, WB and IMF (the Financial Institutions, Fls) and 
the GATT. the trade institution, to control the economies of the world. 

The Fs and GATT impose the West's industrial and economic sys- 
tems on the Two-Thirds World countries to maintain the latter’s colonial 
status as suppliers of cheap raw materials, exploitable labour and capital, 
and market sinks for their finished products. without which they would be 
unable to maintain their “non-negotiable lifestyle”. 

These are the new missionaries of Mammon. who convert the Na- 
tives to the economic doctrine of the free market as the sole means of 
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satisfying all human needs. They sce no contradiction in the use of compul- 
sion to spread their version of “free enterprise” and “liberalisation”. pro- 
moted as self-evident truths, sacred doctrines. They control funds and the 
tules of trade in countries over which they reign as economic sovereigns. 
They ensure that the countries to which they devote their benign attentions 
transform their industry and agriculture and even their politics, to suit the 
needs of the West. 

The process of entrapment begins with the conversion of the so-called 
elite in a target country to the economic doctrines of the West. with the 
ready assurance given that if they follow the Western path, then eco- 
nomic salvation, with a promised paradise of unlimited imported afflu- 
ence, will be theirs to enjoy. It is not so much that the leaders of the Two- 
Thirds World are especially gullible or venal, although they are frequently 
both, but that the West has indeed achieved such spectacular wealth that 
the promise of initiation into their structures proves too much for them to 
resist. 

Funds are then willingly loaned with only mild conditions attached. These 
conditions, like those put by village moneylenders, can only lead to increas- 
ing debt, to escape which the institutions insist that further conditions - more 
constricting but with diminishing “aid” - are essential. Such conditions, coy- 
ered under the Structural Adjustment Programmes (SAPs). compel the debtor 
country to divert its agriculture from feeding its own population to providing 
food and agricultural raw materials for the West, and to modify its industry 
from providing basic necessities for its own people to competing on the world 
market for materials that the West needs. This is enshrined in the temple of 
export-led growth. 

The target country is forced to integrate its economy into the world 
market even as large numbers of its own population are mercilessly dropped 
out of the national economy. Adjustment requires that all national policies be 
subservient to the demands of the West. There is no way in which the poli- 
cies pursued by these institutions can enrich the impoverished in the coun- 
tries on which they prey upon: they were never intended to do so. 

To these ends the FIs directly control the disbursement of billions of 
dollars every year. while GATT manipulates equal sums by setting the rules 
for international trade. Like latter-day gods. they determine the economic 
fate of billions of people. many of whom are required to be sacrificed on 
their altars. 
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THEIR BIRTH 


The Bretton Woods Conference, attended only by Britain, the US and 
their “victorious” wartime allies took place in 1944. its stated aim being to 
promote. protect and regulate international trade. The IMF and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD, better known 
as the World Bank) were devised to stabilise national currencies to enable 
trade to proceed smoothly. A separate institution. the International Trade 
Organisation (ITO) was proposed. but the US Congress refused to accept 
it. A weak treaty, the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 
was fabricated instead, and accepted later.” India was nominated to these 
bodies when it was still under colonial rulc. 

The WB was formed solely for rehabilitation and “reconstruction” of 
war-devastated Europe, by providing long-term finance for European 
economies. However. moved by fear of a communist takeover of Europe. 
President Truman instituted the Marshall Plan as part of the “doctrine of 
containment”. It provided $12.5 billion to Europe. and in the process made 
the WB redundant. The WB then turned its benign attention to the “devel- 
opment” of the Two-Thirds World, without any official authorisation to 
do so.? 

The IMF was structured to provide short-term balance of payments 
support to stabilise currencies. With money markets manipulated by specu- 
lators and international trade manocuyered by TNCs. most countries run 
into balance of payments difficulties at some time or the other. Short-term 
deficits could be covered by borrowing. but chronic deficits are normally 
reduced by structural adjustments (cutting domestic demand. typically 
through lower public spending or higher taxes), by devaluing the cur- 
rency or by resorting to trade and other restrictions.” 

The Bretton Woods Conference agreed that adjustment was the most 
important remedy, with devaluation as an auxiliary measure. Moreover. 
countries would not be permitted to devalue as they chose, since this could 
result in competitive devaluation. as occurred in the 1930s. The IMF's 

main function was to monitor national economic policies so that it could 
decide whether to allow exchange rates to change or not. The IMF was 
also provided with funds to loan to countries with temporary deficits. but 
with what came to be called “conditionalities” attached. in case the IMF 
thought that structural changes were also required.” 
To appear “international”, the Conference stipulated that countries 
with a foreign exchange surplus would have to act such that the burden 
of adjustment did not fall on the deficit countries only. This important 
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provision for uniformity of treatment tc and obligations ofall members, is 
a condition that is naturally ignored by the West.* 


The GATT was set up to control international trade since the existing 
UN Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) could not be 
manipulated to serve the interests of the industrialised countries. The GATT 
ensured that trade protection was avoided at all costs. since it was through 
international trade that much exploitation was possible. Initially, GATT 
was confined solely to the trade in manufactured goods, but in its new 
avatar of World Trade Organisation (WTO). it has encompassed many 
abstract and exotic items not foreseen at the time of its founding. 

These policies worked satisfactorily - for the Western countries - un- 
til the 1970s. Till that time the US was under the gold standard: it under- 
took to hold enough gold to exchange for each and every dollar it had 
issued, During the 1960s. however, the US developed a large external 
deficit. with non-US banks holding huge sums of dollars. The US simply 
did not have enough gold to back up these dollars and the non-US banks, 
well aware of this. colluded with the US by not attempting to demand 
gold.” 

When the US relaxed its monetary policy in 1971 (the opposite of what 
was required for adjustment under IMF rules). a run on the dollar started. 
President Nixon suspended the convertibility of dollars into gold, allowing 
the dollar to float on the exchange market, and forcing other countries to 
float their currencies. too. The Bretton Woods regime thus collapsed with not 
a whimper of protest from the IMF. In fact in 1974. the IMF members changed 
the rules to allow currencies to float, and thereby also annulled the reason for 
the IMF's own existence.” 

Following the 1974 increase in oil prices, the large revenues obtained 
by the OPEC countries were inyested mainly in Western banks, These 
banks, flush with cash, persuaded the controlling Westernised elites in the 
Two-Thirds World to borrow at prevailing market rates of interest. With 
loans taken for buying oil. the money returned quickly to the OPEC coun- 
tries. to be recycled once more through Western banks. The Fls also encour- 
aged nations of the Two-Thirds World to borrow heavily for payment for 
other Western imports, returning the funds even faster to the Western banks, 
Part of the loans returned to the lending banks as capital flight. 

In 1981, President Reagan introduced policies which led to inter- 
national interest rates spiralling out of control. The debtor countries sud- 
denly found themselves having to make large annual payments of interest 
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from their earnings on exports. Where these were insufficient, they were 
forced to beg the banks for further loans, driving them deeper into debt. 

The rise in interest rates also pushed several Western economies into 
recession. leading to a reduction in their imports. Commodity prices 
crashed, further reducing the foreign exchange earned by the Two-Thirds 
World, International banks pulled out their funds - a total of $33 billion 
between 1983 and 1984 - from Two-Thirds World countries in order to 
earn more from the higher interest rates prevailing in the US. making it 
still more difficult for Two-Thirds World nations to repay their loans.* 

When some countries threatened to stop payments - and a few did - 
the commercial banks which had loaned heavily would have collapsed, 
threatening the whole Western financial system with disaster. The banks 
appealed to the Fs to come to their rescue.* 

The Fls readily took over the self-imposed task of solving the prob- 
lems of these Western private banks, a task which they have never been 
out, Simultaneously, in the debtor Two-Thirds World 


authorised to carry 
programmes of economic reformand 


countries. the FIs imposed matching 
structural adjustment as conditions for disbursing new loans. They ex- 


tracted promises from borrowers that they would devalue their currency. 
reduce public spending to lower internal deficits. remove food and other 
subsidies which helped the impoverished, and “open up” their countries 
to imports.’ The last condition reyealed their real intent: to increase West- 


climb out of the recession. 


ern exports in order to 
Another indication of intent is that the IMF, so stern with deviating 


Two-Thirds World countries, has allowed the US to become the largest 


foreign debtor country, forbearing to impose any conditionalities or SAPs 


upon that country. 
Davison Budhoo, who resigned from the IMF in July 1988, gives a 


rare insight into the high-principled expertise with which these noble mis- 
sions were carried out: 

When we went on a mission (to a country seeking assistance), we didnot 
even have the scope to innovate, to look at the country and make projec- 
tions that you thought were reasonable even within this narrow frame- 
work, When we went on a mission, there was already a briefing paper 
before we entered the country. We were told what we were expected to do, 
and give conditionality in terms of what the fiscal deficit was and how 
much it should be reduced, even before we entered the mission. When we 
were on the mission, we were expected to structure our findings in rela- 
tion to the figures in the briefing paper, which were put there without any 


research, and were predetermined. So the conditionality was also 
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of retaliation and excommunication from the global trading system ifthey 
did not sign on the dotted line. Even a country like Israel was pushed into 
place. As the Israeli agriculture minister, Yakoy Tsur. put it, “Israel is too 
small to have its way in this matter. We didn’t argue. We just signed”. Suchis 
the reality of the free marketplace.’ 

The new agreement has been a grand success for the West, ensuring 
the continuation of exploitation by trade. The agreement curtails economic 
sovereignty. disturbs development priorities. damages the poorest and 
undermines self-reliance. solely for the purpose of increasing the wealth 
of the West 

The inclusion of intellectual property rights in the ficlds of agricul- 
tureand health care, with compulsory enforcement of new patent and copy- 
right rules, can only favour Western TNCs. Since the bulk of biodiversity. 
and the knowledge of how to use it, is in the Two-Thirds World, these 
have been labelled “the common heritage of mankind”. ensuring their 
exploitation by TNCs, without any benefit whatsoever accruing to those 
who have preserved the species and developed their uses over thousands 
of years. 

The GATT’s stated purpose is to be a multilateral instrument for set- 
tling trade disputes between countries. That the West has no intention to 
use this route is obvious. With the ink barely dry on the new GATT agree- 
ment, the US wants Japan to set quotas for its US imports. The Japanese 
state that they will complain about this to GATT since it is managed trade, 
yet they themselves use trade barriers freely to protect their own industry 
and agriculture. The US. having revived its Section 301 law, is already 

unilaterally imposing or threatening to impose, sanctions on Japan, China. 
and other countries. 

From 1995, GATT itself will metamorphose into the World Trade 
Organisation, WTO, and as with the WB and IMF, be equally uncontrol- 
lable by the Two-Thirds World. 


INDIA 


The degree of manipulation by the FIs and GATT are well illustrated by the 
history of their intervention in India. 

In the mid-1960s, the FIs’ “aid” to India was increasingly replaced by 
loans for “balance-of-payments support” - with the usual strings attached. 
India had to liberalise its economy and to devalue the rupee. It did both, but 
these “reforms” were quickly seen to bea failure and courageously reversed. 
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The WB was blamed. and the pressures that outsiders had brought to bear 
was resented by India for years.* 

Later governments, however. did not learn a lesson from this failure 
and took several more conditional loans from the 1970s on. The IMF loan 
taken in 1981 had been considered the loan to end all loans. The directives 
which the government undertook to implement were said by the IMF to 
constitute a “vigorous and viable set of policies” that was “worthy” of its 
support. The IMF prophesied that by following those policies, India’s ex- 
ternal current deficit would first rise and then ultimately fall. But while 
the deficit fell in the early 1980s, it began rising rapidly midway through 
the decade.* With IMF backing, foreign commercial banks came back to 
India with generous loans. raising India’s indebtedness rapidly. 

In 1991, the US's war against Iraq led to a fall in remittances to India 
from expatriates, and a drastic drop in India’s exports to that region. It has 
been alleged that Citibank initiated the damage to India’s financial credit- 
worthiness at the height of its crisis in January 1991. Citibank introduced 
its self-contradictory “conditional letter of credit”. thereby affecting ex- 
ports.° The bank further withdrew the $230 million credit it had extended 
to India. triggering off withdrawals by other big US banks. Manufactures 
Hanovers Bank withdrew its credit limit of $160 million. Chemical Bank 
of $100 million and Chase Manhattan of another $100 million.’ Citibank 
denicd the charges. In any case, the withdrawals led to a flight of foreign 
exchange of over $1.6 billion.’ Further, during the crisis, all major foreign 
banks in the country decided to pull out of export credit at a time when 
India required it most.” 

The government could have defused the crisis by controlling imports, 
but chose instead to go to the Fls for further massive loans. To each loan 
that the Fis in their generosity disbursed, they thoughtfully attached fur- 
ther conditionalities. While claiming that these would make essential con- 
tributions to stabilisation or adjustment, they invariably made the situa- 
tion worse. 

The external debt rose from a reasonable $20 billion in 1980, to $70 
billion by 1990, and further to $85.4 billion at the end of March 1993, 
ranking India fourth among developing country debtors. behind only Bra- 
zil, Mexico and Indonesia. As a proportion of gross domestic product. 
India’s non-defence debt galloped from 14.3% in 1980-81 to 33.4% in 
1992-93. If defence debt were included. the external debt to GDP ratio 
stood at a dangerous 38% at the end of 1992-93.1° 
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Devaluation 


One of the conditionalities which the IMF routinely inflicts, is a substan- 
tial devaluation of the victim’s currency with respect to Western curren- 
cies, Its argument is that devaluation makes a country’s exports more com- 
petitive. pushing up export earnings. 

But devaluation produces an immediate and automatic increment in 
comparative poverty, by reducing the purchasing value of existing foreign 
exchange assets. by making imports more expensive and by reducing the 
amount of foreign exchange earned for a given local value of exports 

The tool of devaluation is old in the history of exploitation. When the 

British first came to India, the value of the rupee was about 4 shillings. By 
the 1880s, it had been arbitrarily devalued by the British to 2 shillings ten 
pence, and in 1887 to | shilling 4 pence, the last equivalent to a 33% 
devaluation." Further devaluations, made at the instance of the IMF, with 
the latest by a whopping 40%, has lowered the value of the rupee to just 
about 2.2 pence. In addition, the condition to let the rupee float on the 
open market led to a further fall to less than 1.7 pence to a rupee, until the 
devaluation of the pound in September 1992 caused a small rise. Although 
the rupee strengthened towards the end of 1993. no official revaluation 
has taken place. 
From early colonial times till today the rupee has been devalued to 
nearly one-thirticth its earlier value: Britain and the West have been made 
30 times richer in relation to India by this process alone. A leading US 
bank predicts that the value of the rupee will fall by another 7% annually, 
a self-fulfilling forecast. That is. if foreign banks and individual specula- 
tors, with huge funds at their disposal, do not manipulate currency flows 
to intentionally make it worse, as they did with the British pound and 
other European currencies in 1993. 


Pepper was one of the reasons why Columbus undertook his voyage 
in 1492. About 85% of the world’s pepper is now grown in Indonesia. 
India, Brazil and Malaysia. These countries kept prices reasonable through 
the International Pepper Community. The recent devaluations of the ru- 
pee allowed Indian exporters to drop their prices from 95 to 70 cents a 
pound: the other exporting countries cut their prices to about 60, and Bra- 
zil dropped to 49 cents a pound. The US is the world’s top pepper im- 
porter. ? 

Devaluation forces other competing Two-Thirds World countries to 
lower prices of their exports, too. Competition means that some win only 
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if others lose. There follows an all-round effective spiral of competitive 
devaluation by Two-Thirds World countries. not objected to by the IMF/ 
WB. which makes the average commodity price fall and keep on falling 
steeply. For example, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Bangladesh and Nepal imme- 
diately devalued their currencies, following the Indian devaluation. 


Government Deficits 


Reducing government internal deficits is a prime condition for getting FI 
loans. This involves, among other things. a reduction in public spending 
through the removal of subsidies, privatisation of public institutions, and 
an increase in revenues by higher taxation 

The government has been mainly subsidising food distributed through 
the Public Distribution System (PDS), fertilisers, pesticides and energy. 
The sum spent on the PDS roughly equals the direct subsidies on exports. 

Even though the PDS does not reach all those who need it, it is the 
basis for survival for millions in India. The current PDS - which all are 
entitled to access - would have to be given up since subsidised food would 
only be “targeted” at those eligible under strict criteria: those earning be- 
low Rs 2.500 per year or a per capita income of less than $80. Such a low 
income limit means millions more would have to starve since they would 
not be able to afford to buy sufficient food in the open market. 

The policies of the FIs are designed to make a country’s food supply 
easily controllable by the West. The GATT agreement requires that gov- 
ernment purchases of food for the PDS be made at international market 
prices, prices which are daily manipulated by US commodity traders to 
their advantage. 

Anexample of increasingly likely scenarios is provided by the cereal 
crisis, In August 1991, because of its need to earn quick foreign exchange, 
the government announced that it had permitted the export of 700,000 
tonnes of rice and 1 million tonnes of wheat. 

In January 1992, the government stated that since the procurement of 
wheat from farmers was low, it intended to import wheat to keep prices 
down. It is probable, however. that procurement was deliberately kept 
low so as to reduce the government’s budget deficit as required by the FIs. 
The result of this announcement was an immediate increase in local wheat 
prices and of the world wheat price from $110 to $180 per tonne, 

When India requested the US to sell a million tonnes of wheat under its 
subsidised Export Enhancement Program (EEP). the request was refused 
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for the reasons that India had supplied rice to embargoed Cuba and India 
was not a regular purchaser of US wheat. However, at that time the dona- 
tion of rice to Cuba was still under consideration and India had been buy- 
ing wheat from the US since 1974. Further, the US had sold wheat under 
the EEP to the then Soviet Union, China, Mexico, Algeria, Morocco and 
other countries, though they also traded with Cuba. 

The government then appealed to Canada and some European coun- 
tries for wheat at prices lower than those prevailing at the global level of 
about $150 per tonne. There was no positive response to these pleas. Con- 
sequently, it decided to cancel further export commitments of wheat and 
to defer the export of 200,000 tonnes to which it had earlier committed 
itself, even though it would have to pay a penalty for default in foreign 
exchange. Finally, the government was forced to buy wheat from Canada, 
paying more for it than it was paying to Indian farmers. 

Indian wheat farmers. in justifiable anger, then decided to boycott 
sales to the government which was prepared to pay Rs 3.75 per kilo (plus 
transport costs) for imported wheat against the official procurement price 
of Rs 2.25 paid to Indian farmers. To placate the farmers, the government 
raised the procurement price from Rs 225 to Rs 250 per quintal for the 
crops to be marketed in the 1992-93 season. This raise was against the FI 
recommendations, since it would increase the budget deficit. 

Countries under FI control replicate on a larger scale the pressures 
that are brought to bear on individuals within them. Like any small farmer, 
the government sold wheat immediately after the harvest when the prices 
were al their lowest because of its need for immediate income, even though 
it knew that its stocks would be insufficient to last till the next harvest. 
Again like the small farmer, the government subsequently bought wheat 
at high prices to subsist till the next harvest. 

In September 1992, the US offered to sell wheat to India under its 
EEP programme since President Bush needed to win over the US farming 
lobby, in effect buying votes for his re-election. International wheat prices 
had fallen because of the collapse of the Soviet Union and the trade war 
with China. US farmers welcomed the wheat deal because it would raise 
market prices as well as hopefully influence India to continue to import 
US wheat. The Indian government accepted the offer of the US, and con- 
tracted to purchase 2 to 3 million tonnes at landed prices of about $150 
per tonne, 

In December 1992. the government said that it proposed to reduce 
wheat releases through the PDS by 20%. In January 1993, the government 
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raised the procurement price of wheat and other essential food items by 
another 20%. In order not to increase subsidies, it also increased the sale 
price through the PDS of wheat by 18% and of the common variety of rice 
by 16%, but of the superfine variety consumed by the rich by only 14%, It 
also raised the prices of several other essential food items. This in effect 
priced another large segment of the population out of the PDS. The State 
of Maharashtra had - after the occurrence of starvation deaths - opened 
PDS outlets in every Adivasi village - but the Adivasis have no money to 
buy the high-priced grain. 

Today. with further increases in procurement and issue prices. the 
cereals bought through the PDS cost more than what is available in the 
open market, as shown by the large drop in the quantities sold. Only about 
a third of what is allocated is being sold, with poorer regions selling less 
than richer ones. In effect, the PDS is being unofficially dissolved, al- 
though it is supposed to act as a safety net to deal with the impoverish- 
ment created by SAPs. 

The FI regime first drops people down the precipice of poverty, then 
provides a leaky safety net to catch them but makes no designs to raise 
them up again, even to subsistence levels. 


Imports and Exports 


The need for foreign exchange, first brought about by the wants of the 
moneyed class for imported luxuries, is institutionalised by FI condition- 
alities. Imports, which caused the problem in the first place, must be 
liberalised further, according to the FI theory, so that local manufacturers 
are compelled to improve their product quality and production efficiency. 
This will enable them to compete on the world market, increase exports 
and so reduce the foreign exchange deficit caused by increased imports. 
Where importing Coca Cola, Camay soap and Cardin-designed clothes fits 
in is not elaborated. In practice, this process merely increases sales of West- 
ern products. Western traders see India as “the No | emerging market”. 
With the GATT agreement just signed, new methods of protection of 
Western markets have already been introduced. Restrictions have been 
placed on imported goods claimed to be produced by environmentally 
harmful manufacturing processes or using toxic chemicals. The latest is 
social protectionism. The West is now accusing India of not paying its 
workers enough. even while the TNCs say they will enter the country 
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only if the labour laws are loosened, which means decreasing the unions” 
power to fight for higher wages. 

In spite of its lip service to making local industries competitive, the 
FIs’ propositions require that TNCs be positively encouraged to enter the 
country, ostensibly to bring in foreign exchange to cover the increased 
deficit, carefully left unfilled by the FI loans. We, therefore, prostrate 
ourselves before the TNCs’ munificence. a largesse that will certainly 
weaken and impoverish India further. 

Import and exchange controls are designed to conserve foreign ex- 
change. While devaluation theoretically discourages imports. the removal 
of import controls and reduction in customs duties, leaves Western com- 
panies free to import. without limits, whatever they wish to sell to satisfy 
the wants of the affluent, uncaring, minority. While, till today, imports 
have remained relatively low, partly because of the industrial recession, 
and partly by the retention of controls, the persistent importuning by the 
FIs, as well as by individual Western governments, may soon make the 
situation worse. 

Again like village moneylenders, the FIs do not consider any extenu- 
ating circumstances. No more funds will be disbursed unless all the im- 
poverishing and contradictory policies are rigidly implemented. 

Even if the FIs’ theories were correct, imports rise immediately bar- 
Tiers are removed, while exports are slower to rise, a contributing factor 
being the global recession over which India has no control. The FIs also 
insist that there be no restriction on the repatriation of foreign currencies 
whether capital or profits, no conditions for minimum export performance 
nor net outgo of foreign exchange. Price controls are to be removed, mar- 
kets deregulated, and trade barriers lowered, to give them free rein to their 
wise manipulations of the market. The FIs stipulate that the government 
define and protect property rights, to create an environment within which 
commerce can flourish. 

According to a Reserve Bank of India study. the net outgo in foreign 
exchange by foreign controlled companies in India was Rs 3,860 million 
in the three years 1982-83 to 1984-85. compared with their actual invest- 
ment in foreign exchange of about Rs 4,000 million."4 

During the 1980s, total expenditure in foreign exchange by Hindustan 
Lever Limited (HLL) was about Rs 10,155 million, while its total earn- 
ings in foreign exchange was Rs 8,213 million, giving a net drain of Rs 
1,942 million.'* Unilever’s paltry investment of Rs 2.08 million in 
Hindustan Lever in 1932 is today worth over Rs 3.34 thousand million. 
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All of which it can now repatriate to its “home” country. Cadbury India Ss 
foreign exchange outgo in 1990-91 was 7.3 times its earnings. 4 In the 
case of Castrol India. the amounts going out are over 60 times the inflow 
of forcign exchange. '* 


In the year 1992-93, the FOB value of exports and the foreign exchange 
earning net of import of capital goods were (in million Rs): 


TNC Foreign Exchange Foreign Exchange 
Earned by Exports Outgo 
Bayer (India) 63.5 98.3 
Boots Company (India) 153 95.5 
Cadbury's India 78 39.3 
Eskayef (India) 4L7 71.2 
German Remedies 11.3 110.7 
Hoechst India 119.7 118.8 


Profits made by subsidiaries in the Two-Thirds World are usually 
much higher than those made by their parent companies. oleate Calnolive 
India consistently declares dividends of over 50%. In 1984, it was 70 % 
with 1:1 bonus shares, in 1991, 75% with 3:5 bonus shares. In comparison, 
Fortune 500 companies averaged dividends of 4.1% in 1991." Thirty four 
US companies operating in India in 1987 had an average annual retur n 
after tax of 19.3% on net worth from 1975 to 1980. The net profit alter tax 
and the net worth grew at an average annual compounded rate of20:5 and 
14.2%, respectively. Glaxo India increased its worth from Rs Aoamutlin 
in 1971 to Rs 300 million in 1980, a growth of more than 100%.” TNCs 
investing in power generation now demand a government-guaranteed 
minimum return of 16% on their investments (a rate unheard of in West- 
er industry), a power rate tied to the exchange value of the rupee. and 
several other equally profitable conditions 

As conditions for condescending to enter the country, the Japanese 
demand that taxes on foreign companies be reduced, that there be no re- 
strictions on repatriating earnings (not profits alone) and that the currency 
be made fully convertible. that is. made amenable to manipulation by for- 
cigners.*! In November 1993. Japanese business complained that from the 
list of 21 “demands” made a few months earlier, only three or four had 
been fully met. They were “unhappy” that they were still not allowed 
repatriation of full profits in hard currency, and the right to close down 


unviable companies.” 
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The government has obediently complicd by reducing taxes on in- 
coming TNCs to less than what Indian industry has to pay. thus ensuring 
the destruction of the latter. Foreign banking and financial investment in- 
stitutions have been allowed to pay tax at the rate of 10% on long-term 
capital gains, while the resident Indian investor pays twice that. Holding 
out the bait of bringing in massive inflows of dollars. their latest demand 
is to have lower short-term capital gains tax rates as well. Thereby level- 
ling the playing field with a proper pro-TNC slope. 

Import duties on finished products have recently been reduced to less 
than those on the raw materials used to manufacture them. thus ensuring, 
the destruction on Indian manufacturers to the advantage of importing TNCs 

To pander to the needs of TNCs. the government is also required to 
invest in new infrastructure and to properly maintain that which exists, 
though this must increase public spending. So, roads are concreted even 
while more pcople are forced to live on the pavements and starve. Air- 
ports are upgraded. largely for the benefit of those foreign emissaries of 
the TNCs who will pass through them. while the periphery of the airports 
are the sites of some of the most degrading slums in India. 

With government protection for domestic industry reduced or elimi- 
nated. whatever self-reliance that was buill up since independence will be 
destroyed. TNCs will then be free to manipulate markets and increase 
their profits still further. 

In spite of all the inducements, foreign direct investment has been 
minimal. Those TNCs which do move in bring such “high technology” as 
that required to make stackable potato crisps, tomato paste. toiletries and 
chocolate 


Employment 


Further conditionalities ensure that labour-intensive local industries. which 
provide jobs but cannot compete on the imernational market, have to close 
down to allow for modernisation by TNCs using labour-disemploying ma- 
chinery and processes, Even the few workers that they employ will not 
haye job security. The SAPs inevitably lead to what is soothingly called 
“the downward flexibility of real wages”. The failure of industry to com- 
pete with the West is attributed to “labour market rigidities. such as mini- 
mum wages”. 

India has at present one of the best sets of labour laws - on paper - in 
the world. To make it easier for TNCs to operate, these are to be watered 
down or made inoperative, as in exclusive export zones, rigidly policed to 
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keep dissatisfied elements under control. The TNCs are now being proudly 
told by the government that the power of the trade unions has been broken. 

There were 37 million people already on the live registers of em- 
ployment agencies, with as many as 50 million more unrecorded unem- 
ployed, making a total of nearly 90 million in 1992. In this situation, the 
WB demands that a further 13 to 18 million workers be thrown out of 
work. A minimum of 500.000 workers from public sector units to be 
closed may be dismissed. The WB has gencrously “given” $330 million 
for the provision ofa safety-net for such retrenched workers. Each worker 
will get the princely, one-time sum of $660, which when invested is sup- 
posed to support her or him for a lifetime. 

The “voluntary” retirement schemes being promoted by industries in 
their attempt to “modernise” are also sources of unemployment. Workers 
are given small handouts on which to survive for the rest of their lives, 
bribes to persuade them to “sel!” their jobs. They are also to be trained in 
new skills, although to which industries these will be applied is a mystery. 

The Fis claim that the savings in salarics of the disemployed will 
enable the government and industries to invest in more productive indus- 
try to provide them with alternative employment, but such industries are 
invariably capital intensive. 

Just how the policy of India has been influenced by Western ideas is 
shown by the rhetoric used by economists and politicians. From “sacial- 
ism” and “social justice”. toa social “agenda”, to a “welfare programme”. 
toa “safety net”, illustrates the downside in approach that FIs and govern- 
ments have adopted in dealing with the problems of impoverishment and 
inadequate rewards for labour. 

The widening ocean of the unemployed puts further pressure on wages. 
with workers forced to accept salaries much below subsistence levels 
TNCs shift their factories to rural areas where it is easier to get away with 
the payment of less than minimum wages. Any protest by the workers 
results in instant dismissal, with the vacancies created immediately filled 
by others who will take care to be more docile. Where the workers unite, 
informally or formally, the management or owner simply closes down the 
factory or workshop and moves to another location, or reopens under an- 
other name. 

A WB publication advises: 

The first priority should be creating employment and improving the effi- 
cieney of the labour market by removing anti-employment regulatory and 
protectionist biases in the industrial sector, easing restrictive employment 
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retrenchment codes and eliminating small business protection schemes 
that constrain growth.* 

What the Fis in effect say is that workers must be disemployed in 
order that employment may grow. Truc, employment will grow. not in the 
country where disemployment occurs, but in the West: while here, factory 
workers, artisans and farmers will lose their livelihood, individuals will 
suffer and whole communities will be psychologically damaged. 

The EIC said that the handloom weavers they disemployed would 
find employment in agriculture. thus producing more cash crops for ex- 
port. The Fls repeat that the newly unemployed should find employment 
in agricultural processing for export. The EIC prediction did not come 
true: the FIs’ cannot. The only outcome can be greater starvation and mis- 
ery, with the Fls diligently continuing what the EIC began. 


Other Ingredients 


In addition to the inherent contradictions that lie at the heart of the FIs’ 
policies. there are many other severe deficiencies in their very conception, 

One is the total disregard for people and the environment as long as 
“economical rates of return” can be obtained from their finded projects. It 
does not matter if Adivasis are displaced from their ancestral homelands 
by large dams. It does not matter if they are deprived of essential resources 
by the conversion of natural forests into monocultural plantations. It does 
not matter if complex ecosystems are thereby devastated. It does not mat- 
ter if people in slums are “cleared” so that housing for the upper classes 
can be built. It does not matter if people starve as long as economic growth 
for a few increases. 

A memo from Lawrence Summers, chief economist with the World 
Bank, leaked in February 1992. stated its environmental credo crudely: 
“Just between you and me shouldn't the Bank be encouraging more mi- 
gration of the dirty industries to the less developed countries ? The mea- 
surement of the cost of health-impairing pollution depends on the fore- 
gone earnings from increased morbidity and mortality”. So, dangerous 
pollution should be concentrated “in the country with the lowest wages. I 
think the economic logic behind dumping a load of toxic waste in the 
lowest wage country is impeccable and we should face up to that”. In such 
indiscretions we see the nature of the marriage of economics with envi- 
ronment now forming in the minds of the powerful. 
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Summers also introduced the novel notion of the “underpolluted” 
country. These include the “underpopulated countries in Africa” where 
“their air quality is probably vastly inefficiently low compared to Los 
Angeles”. His point was that clean air is valuable, not because we need to 
breathe in clean air, but because of its potential use as a sink which can be 
dirtied with pollution. He claims, therefore, that itis a pity that poor coun- 
tries cannot sell their clean air for this purpose; if it were physically 
possible there would be a large “welfare-enhancing trade in air pollu- 
tion”, Summers admits that there might be objections to his case on moral 
grounds, and he concludes by saying that “the problem with these argu- 
ments” is that they could be turned around and used more or less effec- 
tively against every Bank proposal for liberalisation.** Summers’ reason- 
ing goes: because all the Bank’s liberalisation proposals for free trade are 
immoral, adding one more rather horrible item does not matter. 

The World Bank apologised for Summers’ memo, but that does not 
alter the fact that the Bank has been financing the relocation of various 
Western pollution-intensive industries, such as the steel and thermal power 
industries, to the Two-Thirds World. The transfer of toxic technology, 
though, has already been taking place without the WB’s generous help. 
Industries like those manufacturing asbestos, PVC, halon. and pesticides. 
that do damage to both the environment and health, have moved in. 

The language in which the FIs express their satisfaction or otherwise 
at the implementation of their policies exhibits a magisterial pretentious- 
ness reminiscent of older colonial practice. That they do this under the 
flimsy cloak of economic orthodoxy apparently cows many Two-Thirds 
World leaders into acquiescence. Thus, “IL is no secret that the IMF team 
which visited New Delhi in April 1992 left somewhat dissatisfied with 
the government’s performance”. Performance? What is the government, a 
spectacle, a branch of show business? 


THE RESULTS 


The FIs pauperise those who have already been impoverished by colonial 
practice. Prices of all necessities are rising much more than what official 
price indices indicate. Many of the incoming TNCs are processing and 
exporting food, leading to inflation, malnutrition and starvation. Reduc- 
tions in the import of kerosene, used as cooking fuel by the poor, have re- 
sulted in higher prices and long queues at PDS shops: no queues have been 
observed at petrol pumps, however. With insufficient fuel to cook the little 
food purchasable, its nutritive value is reduced. Diets are restricted toa 
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relatively cheap high-starch, low-protein one which reduces their ability 
to resist pathogens. Their illnesses and deaths will not be ascribed to 
starvation but to tuberculosis, malaria, typhoid and other such opportu- 
nistic illnesses, as the British earlier did during the famines they created. 
It has become too expensive to go to doctors and hospitals anyway - 
since public spending on health has decreased - so they die without at- 
taining the distinction of being incorporated in official health statistics. 

The United Nations Economic and Social Commission for Asia and 

the Pacific (ESCAP) has warned Two-Thirds World governments against 
the “anti-poor biases” of the SAPs. recommending that explicit attention 
be paid to poverty alleviation schemes. It cautions: 
When economic recession and service withdrawal are combined, children 
have suffered disproportionately from declining access to food and have 
had fewer chances of obtaining basic education and more pressure to earn 
incomes to supplement or substitute for parental income.” 

The failure of the FIs’ prescriptions is already seen in the 26th edition 
ofthe World Bank Atlas. which reports that India’s gross national product 
(GNP) per capita has dropped to $310 in 1992 as against $330 in 1991.* 

Impoverishment to starvation levels is slow genocide, punishable 
under the UN Convention on Genocide, which defines the crime as “Caus- 
ing serious bodily or mental harm to members of the group; Deliberately 
inflicting on the group conditions of life calculated to bring about its 
physical destruction in whole or in part”. The “group” is defined as the 
whole or part of a national, ethnical, racial or religious group. In addition 
to genocide itself, “conspiracy to commit genocide” is also a crime, The 
Convention states that “Persons committing genocide ... shall be pun- 
ished. whether they are constitutionally responsible rulers, public offi- 
cials, or private individuals” .” 


Ultimately, as the pressures on India become more and more convo- 
luted and conflicting, the internal contradictions in the FI policies must 
surface. The World Bank Atlas admits that the poor may be adversely 
affected by a number of components of their reform package. including 
increases in basic food prices. reductions in subsidies for fertilisers and 
power, and increased unemployment in the urban-manufacturing and ser- 
vice sectors. It declared severely that India was not doing enough to achieve 
“poverty alleviation”.** 

The WB has now discovered that India is spending too little on health 
and education, an apparent tenderness for the impoverished which con- 
trasts strangely with the WB prescriptions for India to cut public spending. 
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The report says “Health and Education outlays have not shifted signifi- 
cantly to services that notably benefit the poor”. 

At one moment. the WB insists that India close sick public units and 
privatise others. The next moment, it declares that the money the Indian 
government is setting aside for renewal and retraining of retrenched workers 
is insufficient, even though draconian cuts in government spending is one 
of the major planks of policy. 

Thus. we haye the strange spectacle of these agencies insisting on 
policies that can only increase poyerty, and then reprimanding the Indian 
government for its failure to tackle the poverty which they themselves 
instigated. This liberates the FIs from any guilt while blaming the Indian 
government for the increasing poverty, passing on to the latter the respon- 
sibility for their own contradictory policies. After all. the FIs do not come 
up for election by the Indian - or indeed, any other - people every five 
years. Increasingly. it seems, the purpose of politics is the management of 
the consequences of economic policies dictated from elsewhere; it de- 
stroys accountability, and bears an increasingly slender relationship to 
anything we might recognise as democracy. 

The mystery of these contradictions is cleared up later. [t is not the 
well-being of the people that is the objective of the Bank. but the well- 
being of the economy. “The IMF has no responsibility for the social con- 
sequences of its structural adjustment programmes. Our goal is to get the 
country into growth”, admitted Murray Seegar. the IMF's special advisor. 
external relations.” 

People’s real needs mean nothing to these FIs who exhibit such ten- 
derness for profit - false profits that are obtained with someone else’s loss 
- and so little for the plight of millions of their fellow human beings. It 
isn’t about social spending, it isn“t about employment: it is about growth 
that aids the West. The elimination of poverty is just a euphemism for 
accelerating rates of liberalisation which will cause affluence to increase - 
in the West. 

Control of the country’s economic and social policies has passed firmly 
into the hands of the FIs. Every new instalment of borrowing from them 
will now require the government to promote policies that destroy local 
industry further, permit more imports of luxury items. and enlarge the 
external debt burden of future generations. Unlike the colonial occupying 
powers, the West now manipulates the Two-Thirds World governments to 
do violence to their own peoples and to their resource-base. in order to 
repay their debts. The already impoverished must bear the true costs of 
“honouring” such dishonourably incurred burdens. 
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That the FIs have only the interest of the West at heart, is glaringly 
evident from the fact that they go on uttering the same advice which has 
brought the wretched victims of their prescriptions to starvation and ruin 
in so many other parts of the world. The consequences for some such 
countries whose affairs have fallen under the vigilant scrutiny of the FIs 
are visible for all who wish to sec: real wages in 1990 were 68% of the 
level attained in 1981 in Argentina, 85% in Brazil, 75% in Mexico, and 
44% in Peru. 

Davison Budhoo claims that as a result of FI policies in the develop- 
ing world, more than 70 million children under five died between 1982 
and 1990, Budhoo suggests that Two-Thirds World governments permit 
themselves to be drawn along in the wake of such policies because they 
are guided by an irrational faith in Western economic “science”. That they 
readily abandon altruism, common sense and reason alike in the presence 
of such powerful persuasive ideas emanating from the rich world, comes 
from their inferiorisation as colonised persons.*° 


India is already borrowing only to repay interest on loans. We are 
currently repaying about $7 billion this year, that is, Rs 22,000 crores or 
Rs 250 per woman, man and child. A fair part, that is about 60%, of the 
much-vaunted rise in our foreign exchange reserves comprises direct loans. 

A report of the Comptroller and Auditor General reveals that from 
1989 on, two-thirds of the external assistance received was returned as 
repayments of principal and interest on old loans. The net transfer in 1990- 
91 wasa negative Rs 9.560 million; India repaid more on such loans than 
it received. 

Itis a practice of moneylenders - that spectre haunting the rural and 
urban impoverished - to impose conditions which keep their debtors in 
perpetual bondage. It is an historic irony that while the government of 
India professes its anxiety to release the estimated 5 million bonded 
labourers from their servitude, it is at the same time working with such 
zeal to ensure that the whole of the country passes into a form of bondage 
from which no early liberation can be contemplated, if it conforms to the 
Western system’s rules. 

Indeed, one might have thought that the scourge of the moneylender 
would cause the government of India to hesitate before entering upon the 
quicksands of debt and dependency. The village moneylender is condemned 
for impoyerishing the already poor, but the FIs are embraced for doing the 
same crime on a national scale, more intensive and extensive. 
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Clearly, the hated figure of the moneylender becomes transformed 
into a disburser of largesse when clothed in the garb of the international 
Fls. Is it simply the vast scale of the loans that ennobles these squalid 
activitics and clothes them in such shining raiment? For their purposes are 
the same; and the creditors come, relentless, heartless, insensible to the 
sufferings of those who will pay: the impoverished who will yield up their 
last breath within sight of a global plenty which they may not touch but to 
which they have contributed their last mite. . 


The Two-Thirds World's total debt more than doubled over the last 
decade, to $1.350 billion in 1990. The process of controlling trade has 
been elaborated and refined by the West in more recent times to such a 
degree that the flow of wealth from the Two-Thirds World to the One- 
‘Third one, including that from capital flight and trade restrictions, is about 
$500 thousand million each year." 

From 1986 onwards. the FIs themselves were receiving more in debt- 
service from the Two-Thirds World countries than they were extending 
to them in new loans. The commercial banks had been in that position 
since 1983.°? Moreover, with the West’s race-based decision to give pri- 
ority to the development of Eastern Europe and the former USSR, “aid” 
to the Two-Thirds World is already declining - for which we should be 
immensely thankful. 

Those Two-Thirds World countries who have attempted to object to 
their exploitation have been threatened openly: agree to repay your loans 
or you will get nothing more from the Fls and private lending sources as 
well; sign on the GATT dotted line or you will be dropped out of the 
WTO-controlled world trading system. 

The GATT is a much more powerful tool for exploitation than the IMF 
or WB. GATT legalises the transfer of sovereignty from democratically 
elected parliaments to a small body of appointed individuals who will be 
in charge of the WTO. They will control the industry, agriculture, health. 
communication and culture of all the nations who are its signatories. 

The Western economic system is a problem, not a solution. It is a 
system which transfers resources from the majority of impoverished in 
the World to a very small proportion of the global population. The West is 
not prepared to limit its consumption of limited resources: they will first 
extinguish the people of the Two-Thirds World and then themselves, in 
order to hold on to their non-negotiable lifestyle. 
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REPARATIONS 


The sums that the Two-Thirds World has borrowed and has to repay ap- 
pear enormous, but are paltry compared with what was colonially extracted 
from India and other nations, If the drain of capital had not taken place, 
India would not now be prostrating itself before foreign lenders as a sup- 
plicant for the return of a minuscule portion of the wealth they have taken 
from here. If we charitably consider that Robert Clive and his followers 
“borrowed” and did not steal from India, then Britain has to repay his 
“loans” with interest. Assuming a compound interest rate of just 6% - 
which was the bank rate in the 1750s - one single pound sterling invested 
240 years ago has grown to over £1 million today. Clive’s first major 
tranche of £40 million is £40 million million now. 

If we consider the extractions as war damage rather than loans, then 
penalties are also duc. And all this is just the first instalment of “borrow- 
ings” from India alone, If we add the “borrowings” from all the occupied 
territorics. not only of cash but also of other Two-Thirds World resources 
and the resources that rightfully belonged to the indigenous peoples of the 
presently occupied territories. including land. labour, mineral and other 
natural resources, the sums become incalculable. 

The demand for the repayment of such “loans” would guarantee the 
bankruptcy not only of Britain but the whole of the Western world. spec- 
tacularly revealing the dependence of Western affluence on colonial dep- 
redations. 

The Two-Thirds World debts should, therefore. be adjusted against 
the colonial credits. The Fls could perhaps switch their function to settling 
the Two-Thirds World’s ducs, distributing the burden according to the 
level of Western countries’ colonial debts and the proceeds equitably among 
the Two-Thirds World nations. The thousands of economists employed 
by the WB alone could be, for once, justly engaged from the Two-Thirds 
World point of view. 

It is often said that such reparations cannot be demanded because it 
all happened so long ago. but such extractions continued right up to the 
day of Independence. less that 50 years ago. In 1926, Churchill said that 
though Russia had repudiated her debt. Britain did not abrogate any of its 
claims, Britain and the US have been demanding reparations from Russia 
until relatively recently for what occurred decades ago.** The reverse 
should also apply. 


Chapter 6 


The Fabric of Industrialism 


Perhaps no more remarkable example of a sudden development exists in 
the whole history of Economic Products, than in the case of cotton. The 
enormous importance, in the present day (1889), of the fibre in agricul- 
ture, trade, manufactures, and daily wants of the people of nearly the 
whole world, render it difficult to believe that only a few hundred years 
ago cotton and its products were practically unknown to the civilised 
nations of the Ivest. - Dr George Watt." 

That “sudden development” was the appropriation of the Indian tex- 
tile industry, a process which provided the seeds of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, and without which that greenhouse plant could not have grown, 

“Advances” in trade, colonialism and technology transformed the tex- 
tile industry repeatedly, now favouring one group of farmers, industrial- 
ists and workers, now another, first in one country, then elsewhere, and 
frequently bouncing back and forth between the occupying nations and 
the occupied. The earnings lost by the disemployed were in effect trans- 
ferred to the newly employed. Disemployment was always linked to im- 
poverishment and for the Indian spinners, weavers and dyers, the dance of 
disemployment often led to a dance of death. However, the colonised coun- 
(ries never really controlled the trade and industry after the 15th century. 
and so, though they may have seemed to benefit, they did not gain to the 
full extent they would have in an undominated market. This state contin- 
lies today, with high technology and new mechanisms for market control 
being enforced on unwilling nations by so-called global institutions like 
GATT, the IMF and the WB. 
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THE PRE-COLONIAL ERA 


The use of cotton for clothing developed independently in Asia and 
America, thousands of years ago, though it was “unknown to the civilised 
nations of the West”. 

In the Americas, cotton was connected with some of the most ancient 
beliefs of the Natives. The creation legend of one of the peoples in South 
America has it that the god, Caro Sacarbu, pulled the ancestors of the 
human race from the bowels of the earth by means of a cotton rope.! 

; Columbus saw cotton in use for clothing among the Natives of 
Hispaniola, In Mexico, Cortez found advanced manufactures, with wo- 
ven designs of animals and flowers, interwoven with feathers and rabbit 
hair. Such cloth was used in Europe for “mantles and bed curtains, car- 
pets, gowns and other things, not less soft than beautiful”! 


The centre of origin of one species of cotton plant, Gossypium 
arboreum, was in the Indus Valley.? The Harappans cultivated cotton and 
ginned, spun and wove it into cloth.* The earliest sample of cotton cloth 
discovered so far in India was in the ruins of Harappa of the period 3000- 
2750 BC. Because of the damp Indian climate, cotton cloth normally de- 
cays quickly, but this sample was fortuitously preserved due to the for- 
mation of silver salts, since it was attached to a silver vase.* 

Theophrastus, after the invasion of India in 327 BC by Alexander the 
Macedonian (erroneously known as “the Great’), mentioned that cotton 
was cultivated at that time.' Kautilya mentioned in his Arthasastra (about 
300 BC) that cotton, wool, flax, hemp and silk textiles were among the 
important articles of internal and external trade. By the first century AD 
Indian muslins had become famous in Rome under such names as nebula, 
gangetika and venti textiles, the latter meaning “woven winds”, transliter- 
ating the technical name of a special type of Dacca muslin.’ Megasthanes 
recorded the use of flowered garments made from the finest muslins.® 

The Indus Vallcy civilisation is also the earliest known to have devel- 
oped the knowledge of fast-colour dyeing using mordants (substances used 
for fixing dyes to cloth) and resists (substances applied to those parts of 
the cloth which are not to be coloured) which the mordant did not pen- 
etrate.’ Knowledge of the properties of alum, iron sulphate and other inor- 
ganic chemicals and of organic matter like dung, for dyeing, can be traced 

back at least 1400 years.* In the Vedic period, around 1000 BC to 500 BC, 
among the vegetable dyes known were indigo, safflower, madder, lodhra 
(Symplocos racemosa) and turmeric. Lac, a dyestuff produced by insects, 
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was also in use.” The number and variety of dyes increased continuously 
over the centuries, as weavers and dyers experimented to improve their arts, 

Atthe time of the Institutes of Manu (around the 2nd century AD) the 
art of starching and weighting a textile was also practised, and the 
admissable amounts prescribed. Manu’s law No 397 specifies the fine to 
be paid if the quantity of starch used for sizing increased the weight by 
more than 10%." 

Wati grudgingly admits: 
[I¥]Je have no alternative but to believe that the arts of spinning and weaving 
were perfectly understood in the East, at atime when the textile industries 
of the West, through ignorance of cotton, were in a much more backward 
condition." 

The West was ignorant. not only of cotton fibre, but also of the tech- 
nologies of producing fine. dyed fabrics. 


At the beginning of the Christian era, the technology of cotton manu- 
facture spread from India to Arabia and Persia.! Around the same time it 
moved to Malaysia from India. "° The earliest account of its cultivation in 
Europe - in Sicily and Spain - is that of Eben cl Awan of Seville (12th 
century AD), though cotton may have reached Europe from across the 
Mediterranean earlier, In spite of China’s ancient close contacts with In- 
dia. the technology for the cultivation and manufacture of cotton cloth 
reached that country only in the 13th century.! 

Cotton was the most important Indian crop. afler rice and pulses, pro- 
viding employment for millions of farmers, spinners, weavers. dyers. trad- 
ers, carpenters, oil-millers and others in practically all regions of the coun- 
try. Dr Hove, who came to India from Poland in 1787 for the express 
purpose of studying cotton. observed miles and miles, as far as the eye 
could sce, plantation after plantation of cotton, in Western India, He saw 
cotton grown on high- and low-lying soils, and even in inundated land 
and brackish waters. 

Numerous varicties of cotton plants were cultivated. selected for the 
soil and climatic conditions of each micro-ecoregion, owing their pecu- 
liarities to dedicated selection over many centuries. Most of the varieties 
were of short staple (short fibre length). * Some naturally coloured, yel- 
low or khaki, varieties were grown, but these appear to have been lost." 

Cotton was rarely grown as a monocrop, being usually intercropped 
with several other plants, including paddy and other food crops. There 
were complex rotations. often with nitrogen-fixing legumes an essential 
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component. Mixed cropping had the advantage of shading the cotton seed- 
lings, under which condition they grew best.!! 

Irrigation was occasionally used at specific times. not to increase 
yields, but to improve the quality of the fibre. Wrongly irrigated, the plant 
produced more wood than floss. In areas where rainfall was inadequate or 
uncertain, no fertilisers were used. The British attributed this to the igno- 
rance or laziness of the farmers until they learnt that manuring with in- 
sufficient water produced less fibre; on a long-term average. not using 
manure gave higher yields than using manure. Manures were. however, 
used for the previous crop, part of the fertility being carried over. 

The cotton varicties grown were hardy, pest-resistant and could stand 
normal variations in rainfall while still producing a reasonable harvest. 
There were also simple and effective methods of pest control, using plant 
and mineral products, intercropping with repellent crops and so on. Saf- 
flower (Carthamus tinctorius) was often grown on the field boundaries; it 
repelled cattle and antelope, was a nitrogen-fixing green manure crop. 
and its flowers gave a yellow dye.! 

The harvested cotton was processed during agriculturally slack peri- 
ods. Traditional textile technology used only renewable energy, mainly 
human labour, thus employing vast numbers. The mechanical devices used 
were simple, easily manufactured and maintained, but they were designed 
to give full play to the dexterity and creativity of the weavers. who used 
them to produce highly sophisticated textiles. 

Processing was often family-based, with women as well as men do- 
ing the spinning. weaving and dycing. The skills were transmitted from 
parents to children, with the latter graduating to more complex and cre- 
ative tasks as their knowledge and abilities grew. Although this would 
now be considered inhuman child labour, it was an education that pro- 
vided them with assured employment and income. and it furnished chil- 
dren with a social purpose, which the modern world deems humane to 
withhold from them. Such transmission allowed continuous experimen- 
tation with techniques and a gradual build-up over centuries of complex 
systems of dyeing as well as intricate weaving designs, producing count- 
less varicties of products as well as providing employment. 

The dyeing technology required low capital investment since many 
of the dyes were extracted from local plants, cultivated or wild. or could 
be bought in small quantities from the country-wide network of dealers. 
which still partially exists. It produced no pollution since all the wastes 
were biodegradable and some even provided manure 
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The dyeing and printing techniques were researched and developed 
over hundreds of years. The art as a whole was purely indigenous, from 
designs to dyes. The more creative fabrics were patterned through the 
medium of dyes, rather than looms. Ochre was one of the few colours 
which cotton would take on quite easily, but for a range of other colours 
the fabric had to be initially treated with mordants. following which cot- 
ton fibres were able to absorb the desired hue. Mordants were uniformly 
applied over the entire fabric or they were selectively applied, thus yicld- 
ing variations in colour on completion of the dyeing process.” 

Cotton cloth satisfied a basic need, but even those articles of clothing 
in daily use were either woyen with dyed yarns or dyed in bright colours. 
Special types of dyeing, printing and weaving were developed in different 
regions, still famous for their traditional motifs, designs and colours 
Among them were the tie-and-dye method on yarn, block printing and 
hand painting. Kalamkari, for instance, was painted with resists and mor- 
dants. rather than colours themselves. applied to the cloth free-hand with 
abrush. The cloth was then repeatedly immersed in the dyes until just the 
right shade was obtained.'* 

Pyrard, an early Portuguese explorer, reported that “every one from 

the Cape of Good Hope to China, man and woman, is clothed from head 
to foot in the products of Indian looms”." Francois Bernier, who travelled 
in India from 1659 on, wrote: 
[T]here is in Bengal such a quantity of cotton and silks that the kingdom 
may be called the storehouse for these two kinds of merchandise, not of 
Hindusthan or the Empire of the Great Mogol only, but of all neighbouring 
kingdoms, and even of Europe.’* 

Painted and printed calicoe constituted the most important class of 
Indian fabric exported from Surat in the 17th century. Till 1800, India was 
the largest exporter of textiles the world had ever known, and her fabrics 
penetrated almost every market of the old world.'® 


Indians did not impose their textiles on any of the countries to which 
they were exported: the trade was truly free. Cotton, for instance, did not 
grow well in the wetter tropical areas of Southeast Asia, but spices did. 
and it was these and other, usually basic, necessities, that were obtained in 
fair exchange. Cotton cloth was also bartered for silks from China, and 
herbal drugs and resins from Arabia and Africa. 

Cotton textiles were initially imported into Europe through Venice 
and Genoa, as early as 983 AD. The demand for better cloth in Europe 
increased with every new contact with the East: for instance, with the 
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Crusades from the 11th century on." The main appeal of Indian textiles to 
Europeans was the brilliance and fastness of the colours. Their reputation 
was such that in the 14th century, Saint Jerome likened the lasting value of 
wisdom to the permanence of the dyed colours of India.'” 

At that time, most Europeans wore clothes made of linen and wool. 
produced by hand-operated cottage machines all over the continent. But 
the fabrics were coarse. and European technology had not advanced be- 
yond simple vat dyeing with woad, madder and a few other dyes. Their 
painted and printed textiles were primitive compared to Indian textiles. 
The hangings of Tudor England were of linen cloth to which insoluble 
colours had been applied. The only kind of fabric-printing practised in- 
volved the application of printer’s ink or oil-mixed pigment by means of a 
block. In both cases the results were fleeting and the fabrics short-lived, 
such methods owing nothing to the true art and science of dyeing.'* 

At first, only the affluent in Europe could purchase Indian cloth. There 
was an exchange of wealth between Europe’s rich, the relays of traders 
from the point of sale to India. and the merchants. weavers, spinners and 
cultivators here. The affluent probably purchased the cottons in addition 
to their woollen and linen wardrobes. so there could have becn little or no 
loss to the shepherds, the flax cultivators, and the spinners, weavers and 
dyers of wool and flax in Europe. 

As the European population increased, the demand for wool grew so 
much that, in some provinces of Spain, sheep were frequently killed merely 
for the sake of the fleece and the tallow.'* This demand led to extensive 
deforestation for pastures, which in turn required the import of wood for fuel 
from Scandinavia. It was partly the pressure of such environmentally de- 
structive practices that led to Columbus’ search for new sources of resources. 

The subsequent large inputs of capital from the Americas into Spain 
caused inflation which led to the collapse of its woollen testile industry as 
it could not compete with imports. This was to the advantage of the woollen 
handloom industry in England, since Spain exported its wool to England 
and imported finished goods from there. England later captured the ex- 
port trade to the Americas as well.'” 


THE TEXTILE TRADE TAKEOVER 


Indian cotton textiles reached North Africa, the Levant and Turkey, via 
the Red Sea or the Persian Gulfand then were sent overland by carayan to 
the Mediterranean and on to Europe. As mentioned in an earlier chapter, 
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the Portuguese captured this trade, displacing and impoverishing the trad- 
ers. The Portuguese, in turn, were forcibly ousted by the Dutch and later, 
the latter by the English. 

The English traders required goods to exchange for the spices they 
desired from the East. Woollen textiles appeared to them to be a possibil- 
ity, and since production was always in excess of home consumption, its 
export was vital to the English economy. China and Japan seemed to be 
good prospects with their cold climates, but all attempts to sell British 
woollens to them proved futile since the Eastern countries had their own, 
usually better, textiles.°° 

The EIC traders tried selling their textiles to India but, as they them- 
selves observed. the country abounded with cheaper cloth with better 
colours. They then tried barter in the Malay Archipelago but were told 
that the only acceptable medium of exchange for Malaysian goods was 
Indian textiles.?° The sole profitable option left was the re-export trade, 
with the EIC transporting Indian textiles by sea to London and thence to 
the Mediterranean and European markets. The use of naval force helped 
wrest this trade from other Europeans. 

Initially the demand in England was for luxury items like painted or 
embroidered quilts and hangings, with little demand for plain cloth, but 
by the 1620s, sales of calicoes and longeloth increased rapidly.*° In the 
1630s there was also an additional demand created for cheap calico by the 
slave trade, Although this is usually called the triangular trade, there was 
actually a fourth side to it. Indian cloth shipped to London by the EIC was 
sold there to the Royal Africa Company, which dispatched this cloth to 
West Africa where it was exchanged for Africans, who were transported 
tothe Caribbean. There the Africans were sold as slaves, with any remain- 
ing Indian cloth peddled to plantation-owners for clothing. The EIC played 
an important role in making slavery profitable. 

From 1660 on, the demand for Indian testiles increased enormously 
in the English home market. Imported printed calico and chintz cottons 
soon became fashionable in England and France. Some indication of the 
profits made by the EIC can be gauged from the fact that it tried to realise 
at least three times the prime cost.” 

The European import substitution industry began with calico print- 
ing on their own crude textiles in several countries.*! The Dutch towards 
the cnd of the 16th century, began to manufacture them in Holland. From 
the Low Countries the industry passed over to England in the 17th century. 
By 1641, Manchester was manufacturing cloth using colton imported 
from Cyprus and Smyrna and worked into “fustians, vermillions, and 
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dimitics”. Towards the end of the 17th century cotton printing was well es- 
tablished in England. and English prints added to the Indian in ousting woollen 
goods.’ 

Whereas the original Asian trade was for cloth as a basic necessity in 
areas where there was no cheap alternative to cotton cloth, the EIC’s trade 
displaced the local European textiles, necessarily resulting in the impoy- 
erishment of the flax and wool workers of Europe, to the benefit of the 
EIC traders, but not to that of the Indian textile workers 

In India. the EIC at first attempted to increase the volume of textile 
production in order to raise exports. The EIC advanced money to the weay- 
ers to purchase cotton yarn and manufacture cloth under contracts by which 
they were obliged to sell a certain minimum quantity to the EIC ata fixed 
price and time. The prices - 15 to 40% less than market prices - barely 
covered the weaver’s costs, while the quantities demanded allowed no 
surplus for sale at the free market price. Such contracts were obtained by 
threats of force and actual physical confinement. Weavers registered with 
the EIC were not permitted to work for non-EIC persons, but were trans- 
ferred from one EIC agent to another as if they were slaves.” While tradi- 
tional rules allowed weavers to break a contract if a higher price was of- 
fered to them. the EIC prohibited it. Further control was gained by 
monopolising the supply of raw cotton.** 

This oppression was wel! known to the top Company officials in 
India as well as to the Court of Directors in England, but no action was 
taken on the grounds that it was the servants of the Company who abused 
their power in their individual capacity only, TNCs transfer responsibil- 
ity ina similar manner today. 

Since weaving under such conditions led to increasing losses and 
physical punishment. many of the weavers simply gave up their profes- 
sion resulting in large scale unemployment within two decades of the con- 
quest of Bengal.** 

Indian cotton manufactures exported to Britain reached their peak in 
1798, and they still amounted to a value of £2 million in 1813. However, 
India gained little or nothing from all these exports. Prior to 1757. the 
purchase of large quantities of Indian textiles for export had to be paid for 
mainly by bullion from England. The profits made by the British were 
large and they were mainly invested in expanding trade. With the con- 
quest of Bengal in 1757. the textiles were purchased with money extracted 
from Indian rulers and with tax revenues. While carlier trade was carried 
on with circulating working capital, now it became a continuous drain on 
India with a corresponding accumulation in England.** 
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A few Indians in the trade may have benefited from higher prices and 
larger sales, but the reduced cloth availability and increased prices impov- 
erished those who normally would have bought them. 

With the coming of the Industrial Revolution, Indian textiles were 
displaced in foreign markets by British textiles, and later the latter were 
forced on India to usurp the industry itself here. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


The present prosperity of the West is based on its manufacturing system 
which obtained its initial impulse in the Industrial Revolution - claimed to 
be the finest flower of British genius, the result of their hard work, techno- 
logical creativity and inventive intelligence. 

The basic characteristics of the Industrial Revolution were the use of 
technology for mass production and the organisation of capital. raw materi- 
als, labour and energy to serve this end, Mass production requires the mass 
consumption of input resources and a mass market to which the items pro- 
duced can be sold. The success of the Industrial Revolution was critically 
dependent on the inputs and opportunities being abundantly available to make 
such machine-based industry competitive with existing handmade goods. 

It is a persistent myth that the Industrial Revolution was a result of 
pure British technological ingenuity. Without the conquest and domina- 
tion of non-European territorics, which provided the basic technology and 
inputs, the Industrial Revolution could not have occurred, proceeded and 
fructified as it did. It was built upon the cotton textile industry. the first 
commodity that satisfied all the necessary requirements. Hobsbawm de- 
clared “Whoever says Industrial Revolution says cotton” .*° 

The British genius lay not so much in their ability to develop the 
machines of mass production, but in their remarkable talent for organising 
the whole complex system - for oppression and exploitation - in the occu- 
pied territories and in their own factories. The ghosts of slavery, 
colonisation. exploitation and the subordination of humanity to produc- 
tion. continue to haunt the Western economic system. 


Raw materials 


Soon after his invasion Columbus demanded. from every Taino in regions 
which were deficient in gold. 25 pounds of spun cotton. Even though 
there were simply not sufficient cotton plants growing in their islands. 
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those who did not meet his demand were punished by having their hands 
cut off and left to bleed to death.”’ The export of their cotton left the Tainos 
with an insufficiency for their own basic needs. a problem soon solved by 
reducing the population of Tainos. 

In Europe. cotton fibre was at first used only for making paper. pad- 
ding quilts and cushions, and for other upholstery uses.’ Ample supplies 
of the raw material were thus available, which those experimenting with 
spinning and weaving machines could use. 

Once “improved” spinning and weaving processes were developed. 
more cotton was required than what was then obtainable from the Natives 
in the Americas. Even though the cotton plant could survive in southern 
Europe, there was little land to spare for its cultivation. The Europeans 
then sct upon the idea of cultivating the plant in the occupied territories. 
As demands by Britain’s growing textile industry increased, cotton plan- 
tations spread from the Caribbean Islands across the US South. The culti- 
yation of cotton was accompanied by violent displacement, murder and 
genocide of the Natives. Poor Europe could never have purchased or rented 
that land at just prices. 

From 1697 to 1749. the quantity of raw cotton imported into En- 
gland, from the Caribbean and continental America, was around 2 million 
pounds. This increased rapidly to over 37 million pounds in 1800.' Later, 
cotton was obtained from India. Egypt and other occupied or dominated 
countries. also by coercion and exploitation. No people would willingly 
trade their essential raw materials to foreigners who would then be able to 
sell back the processed material to destroy their industry. Vigorous at- 
tempts were made by the Dutch and others to grow cotton in the South 
East Asian occupied territories but without success, because the region 
was climatically too humid.”* 

Various raw materials, such as indigo and numerous other dyestuffs 
were imported from India and other tropical countries into Europe. in large 
quantities, right up to the beginning of this century. 

Without these cheap raw materials. the British cotton industry could 
not have successfully competed with the local woollen industry or with 
Indian imports. 


Technology 


The cotton textile technology in Britain did not develop from scratch. 
Although the technology for spinning and weaving was available in the 
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local woollen industry, it required much improvement to reach the quality 
of Indian textiles. Watt stated that the art of spinning short staple cotton 
“was only learnt in Europe after the delicate Indian manufactures had per- 
meated the continent”. The “delicate cotton fabrics of the East (were) first 
imitated in Italy and Spain, during the twelfth or thirteenth century...”! 
More important, though. was the technology of dycing which pro- 
duced a range of colours which were fast and bright. of which the Europe- 
ans were totally ignorant. 

Up till less than 150 years ago, textile dyeing was totally dependent 
on natural colorants obtained from vegetable. animal and mineral sources. 
Much research had evidently gone into the discovery of more than a hun- 
dred plant species known to haye been used for dycing in India at that 
time, and on the development of processes for their use. Even in India, the 
technology was known to relatively few people. It was only after a long 
apprenticeship - often within the family itself - that artisans became skilled 
at recognising plants, extracting the dye chemicals and using them expertly. 
The various processes were often carried out by different sets of artisans. 

Extraordinary efforts were made by the Europeans to learn these tech- 
niques and to report them back to the European industry. clear cases of 
industrial espionage and piracy, since the technology was transferred 
without compensation of any kind to their traditional keepers. 

Adam Smith explained the importance of know-how. though in an- 

other context: 
A dyer who has found the means of producing a particular colour with 
materials which cost only half the price of those commonly made use of, 
may, with good management, enjoy the advantage ofhis discovery as long 
as he lives... His extraordinary gains arise from the high price which is 
paid for his private labour. ... Such enhancements of the market price are 
evidently the effects of particular accidents, of which, however, the opera- 
tion may sometimes last for many years together.” 

The acquisition of know-how from India for producing “particular 
colours” was one such happy “accident”. 

In the absence of readily transferable Indian technology. the Europe- 
ans would first necd to realise that permanent dyeing in many colours was 
possible and that such dyes could be obtained from tropical plants. They 
would need to experiment with thousands of plants - their leaves. flowers. 
fruits, bark. roots, and so on - then experiment to discover the use of mor- 
dants suitable for each dye, and finally find out how to get several colours 
and shades on a single piece of cloth. It was particularly the multi-coloured 
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fabrics made possible by the use of resists and made permanent by the use 
of mordants, that gave Indian cotton textiles their value. This technology 
could not have been developed by the Europeans without access to Indian 
plant biodiversity and Indian intellectual property. although rights to these 
went totally unrecognised by the Europeans. 

The methods of manufacture and use of indigo were learnt by John 
Huyghen van Linschoten, and carefully described in his journal of Indian 
travel published in 1596.*° A large number of patents were obtained in 
Europe on various processes of indigo manufacture. all based on Indian 
traditional methods or small variations and improvements on them, Sey- 
eral were merely concerned with mechanising hand-operated methods. 

For instance, Indian artisans used sesame oil for hastening the dye- 
ing process and one Akitt obtained a patent on the use of essential oils, 
without any scientific understanding of what the oils do.*° In 1676, Wil- 
liam Sherwin obtained “a grant for 14 years of the invention of a new and 
speedy way for producing broad calico. which being the only true way of 
the East India printing and stayning such kind of goods”.*' No royalties 
were paid to the original inventors and today. the process of patenting 
our traditional knowledge is still being carried out by pharmaceutical, 
pesticide and other TNCs, with the additional “improvement” that their 
original users may be legally prohibited from using them further by 
GATT’s Intellectual Property Rights clauses. 

The carlicst discovered European manuscript describing the Indian 
processes of painting with mordants and resists. the Beaulieu Manuscript, 
was written about 1734, though there could have been earlier ones which 
have either been destroyed or not yet been found. Captain Beaulieu ob- 
served dyers in Madras during the actual process of production of an item 
having several colours. As the dyer proceeded, Beaulieu cut off samples 
at each stage of the process. which made it easier to understand - and 
imitate - the techniques. Each of these stages comprised several processes, 
cach process using specific chemicals of plant or mineral origin. Those 
eleven samples still exist.** 

An anonymous author wrote in the Journal Economique. Paris, of 
July 1752: 

It can, however, only be a good thing to know how these peoples set about 
applying colours to their cotton cloths, which not only do not run or fade 
when washed but emerge more beautiful than before. Evervone can see 
for himself how usefitl this would be when he envisages what the possibili- 
ties could he for our cotton, linen and hemp cloth 
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The processes given in the manuscripts were reproduced in several 
books and treatises on dyeing technology. because of their importance to 
European industry. 

The peculiarly British “genius” for invention. on which generations 
of children have been reared, is thus a mask for the piracy and plunder 
which preceded it: and that celebration of British “genius” turns out, as so 
often, to be a genius for hypocrisy, 


The technological contributions of the British were limited to the fur- 

ther mechanisation of spinning and weaving. resulting in increased pro- 
ductivity. As Hobsbawm noted: 
The technology of cotton textile manufacture was thus fairly simple, and 
so... was that of most of the rest of the changes which collectively made 
up the ‘Industrial Revolution’. It required little scientific knowledge or 
technical skill beyond the scope of the practical mechanic of the early 
18th century.? 

Just as money breeds money. technology breeds technology.“ Spin- 
ners using hand-operated spinning wheels could not keep up with the de- 
mand of the weavers whose handlooms became more productive after 
John Kay patented his flying shuttle loom in 1733 and its use spread in the 
1760s. This encouraged the development of spinning machines. with James 
Hargreaves’ invention of the spinning jenny in 1767. enabling one cot- 
tage spinner to spin several threads simultaneously, In 1768. Arkwright 
invented his water-powered spinning machine. These machines led to the 
production of more yarn than the weavers could use, which resulted in a 
further growth of handlooms. The two spinning inventions were com- 
bined in the mule in the 1780s. to which steam power was soon applied. In 
1793, Eli Whitney in America invented the cotton gin for cleaning cotton 
which greatly boosted the production of cotton in the US. Though a power- 
loom had been invented in 1785 by Cartwright, this stage of manufacture 
was not much energised until after about 1815. 

In this series of events we see the interaction that accelerates the de- 
velopment of machines. Each new machine disturbs the equilibrium of 
production: the restoration of equilibrium entails the creation of one or 
more additional machines in other areas of operation. And with each such 
disturbance, less people are employed for a given output of the product. 

The steam engine, invented by James Watt in 1775, allowed the rapid 
expansion of the cotton industry which the use of renewable water power 
alone would have limited. The Industrial Revolution was dependent on 
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the availability and use of abundant and cheap fuel. Wood did not satisfy 
this condition but coal did. 

However the use of coal - a non-renewable. fossil fuel - was a big step 
in the direction of unsustainability and injustice. The replacement costs of 
coal were not included in its pricing while the costs of carbon dioxide 
and other noxious gaseous pollution inherent in coal use were externalised. 
since the effects were unknown at that time. The true costs of machine- 
made products were lowered further by keeping coal-miners in a state of 
destitution. If all these costs were internalised, machine-made textiles - 
or any other machine-made product - w ould never be able to compete 
with handmade articles. 

The high power output of a sicam engine could only be used effi- 
ciently if a number of spindles or looms were connected to it, since each 
individual machine used little energy. This required factory rather than 
cottage production. The machines had to be placed in particular align- 
ments and the factory building constructed to suit the machines, not the 
workers, in order to maximise yields. While home artisans could start. 
stop and interrupt work as they pleased, workers in factories had to adjust 
themselves to factory speeds. since the steam engines produced a steady 
output which had to be fully used if they were to be profitable. 

All factory production requires these conditions, w ith timings and 
conditions becoming more rigid as “efficiency” is improved. Such progress 
in the use of the machines depends on the liberty of the workers being 
constrained by the requirements of the machines.’ The workers were 
later more tightly harnessed to the machines by Taylor's hand-and-motion 
studies and the Japanese organisation and management techniques. 

The machines and methods increased production efficiency only at 
the cost of employment. If the criteria by which such actions are judged is 
not mere economic ones, but include a trace of social justice and concern 
with sustainability, such processes would be seen as potentially disastrous 
- which they were for British hand spinners and weavers first, and then for 
the Indians and other peoples. This is part of the cultural sacrifice de- 
manded by a process set in train by the mechanisation of textile produc- 
tion, which then became a model for the production of all other goods - 
the industrial system. which has never since ceased its dangerous and 
destabilising work in the world. 

It could well be that Indian inventors had been dissuaded from mak- 
ing more “efficient” manual machines by social pressures which would 
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not tolerate the unemployment and imbalance that must follow in a soci- 
ety in equilibrium where all are employed. 


Capital 


The normal process of technological innovation is one of continuous fail- 
ures until a successful machine or method is developed. but all the failures 
need to be paid for before money is made from success. The application of 
the innovation requires heavy investment for manufacturing machines. 
setting up factories, purchasing and shipping raw materials. stocking fin- 
ished products, and dispatching them. Without the capital so abundantly 
available from the occupied territories for all these requirements. the In- 
dustrial Revolution could not have occurred. 

A significant and perhaps, critical amount, was from India since the 

Industrial Revolution took off immediately after the Bengal conquest and 
the extraction of capital by Clive began. As Brooks Adams put it: 
The influx of Indian treasure, by adding considerably to the nation 8 cash 
capital, not only increased its stock of energy, but added much to its flex- 
ibility, and the rapidity of its movement. Very soon after Plassey, the Ben- 
gal plunder began to arrive in London, and the effect appears to have 
been instantancous... In themselves inventions are passive ... waiting for a 
sufficient store of force to have accumulated to set them working. That 
store must always take the shape of money... Before the influx of the In- 
dian treasure, and the expansion of credit which followed, no force suffi- 
cient for this purpose existed.” 

Once industrialisation was established. the money-breeding mecha- 
nism which, once a profit is gained, rapidly multiples it, was in operation. 
The evidence is there in the rate of economic growth of Europe and the 
permanently occupied territories for the last 250 years. 


Labour 


The systematic exploitation of workers and their consequent pauperisation, 
both at home and abroad. was another necessary condition for the Indus- 
trial Revolution’s success. 

The Europeans would have been unable to cultivate cotton on the 
tens of thousands of acres they so easily occupied in the Americas without 
an adequate labour force. The Natives and the immigrant Europeans were 
unwilling to work on the plantations. The relatively costless labour of 
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slaves was necessary for the production of cheap cotton that could compete 
with products made by means which had recourse to no such inhumanity. 

Slaves were first used in the cotton plantations in the Caribbean and, 
after the 1790s, in the southern US." The cotton textiles made in Britain 
were indelibly dyed with the blood of the slaves and the colour of their 
skin. While such dyeing was invisible to the processors and users of the 
cotton, one wonders whether visible signs would have prevented or re- 
duced the use of British cotton textiles at all. Most of the products of 
modern industry are similarly tainted in some way or other, with such 
stains bleached from the products by the purification rituals of advertis- 
ers and publicists, The low cost of such cotton enabled it to be trans- 
ported long distances by ship to England for processing, The crews of 
these cargo vessels were paid extremely low wages. as their categorisation 
among the poor class in England shows. Further economies were pos- 
sible because many of the ships transporting slaves from Africa via 
Liverpool, returned to Liverpool laden with cotton. 

The displacement of hand-operated devices by machine-operated re- 
duced the number of handioom weavers from about 250,000 in the 1820s 
to little more than 50,000 by the middle 1850s. creating a vast pool of 
unemployed in Britain.** The earnings of the handloom weavers were trans- 
ferred to the mill owners. the machine inventors and manufacturers, with 
a little for the mill workers. 

In the mills. women and children were paid wages lower than that of 
the already insufficient men’s wages. Child labour formed the basis of 
much mill production, with certain kinds of work reserved only for chil- 
dren. In 1835. 13% of the workers in textile industries were below the age 
of thirteen.” 

Because of its importance for the economy of Britain. the textile in- 
dustry was well protected by Parliament. An Act of 1800, which prohib- 
ited any form of resistance to the harsh, exploitative conditions of the 
workers in the new textile industries, was described as being 
a tremendous millstone round the neck of the local artisan, which has 
depressed and debased him to the earth: every act which he has attempted, 
every measure that he has devised to keep up or raise his wages, he has 
been told was illegal: the whole force of the civil power and influence of 
the district has been exerted against him because he was acting illegallv: 
the magisirates, acting, as they believed, in unison with the views of the 
legislature, to check and keep down wages and combination, regarded, in 
alinost every instance, every allenipt on the part of the artisan to amelio- 
rate his situation ar support his station in society as a species of sedition 
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and resistance of the Government: every committee or active man among 
them was regarded as a turbulent, dangerous instigator, whom it was nec- 
essary to watch and erush if possible.** 

The frustration generated led to outbreaks of machine-breaking and 
numerous strikes, but the competition for employment as well as the le- 
gal punishments meted out. soon reduced the agitating workers to abject 
submission.” 

Several Acts of Parliament passed between 1802 and 1831. limiting 
the hours of work of children and youth up to 21 years of age, were at first 
limited to the cotton industry and only later extended to other textile in- 
dustries. In 1833. the Acts were extended to all textile industries and in 
1844. the working hours of women were also reduced." 

“Improved” technology. rather than supervisor's whips. further drove 
the workers to keep output high, The number of spindles served by a single 
operator, for instance, increased by more than three times. while the num- 
ber of looms worked per operator rose by four and a half to seven times, 
from 1820 to 1893. The increased speed with which the machines paced 
the workers to produce more in the same time also raised productivity.’ 

Today. too. there is continuous “improvement” in technology which 
forces a single worker to attend to ever more spindles and looms. The 
Japanese have their own exquisite system of worker torture in which they 
run their machines at speeds just-a-little-faster than that which the work- 
ers had become accustomed to. In every case. the lost wages of a large 
number of the disemployed are converted into higher incomes for a small 
number of industrialists. machine inventors and manufacturers and a few 
skilled workers. 

Wages for British workers were only increased and their working 
conditions improved. after the Indian textile industry was destroyed and 
the earnings of the discmployed workers were virtually transferred to 
England. The spectacular growth and expansion of Western “living stan- 
dards” ever since that time has been won in the same way - by passing on 
to the Two-Thirds World. its peoples and environment. the real costs of 
Western growth and expansion. 


Mass markets 


The Industrial Revolution could not have taken off without mass markets 
for the mass produced textiles. 

Initially, sales were restricted to Britain and they depended on the 
difference in prices between cotton and woollen cloth. Further, growth in 
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production would have been limited to the growth in population and their 
purchasing power. This was overcome by expanding into European and 
American markets. A ready market for English cotton textiles also cxisted 
in the replacement of Indian textiles used in the slave trade with Africa. 

It was purely to gain additional markets that Britain demanded inde- 
pendence for South America in the first half of the 19th century. The Opium 
Wars with China were concerned with textiles in addition to the narcotic. 
And, of course, the market was extended to the Indian sub-continent, where 
the local competitive industry was destroyed by force. 

The “creation” of such markets is illusory because it required the 
displacement of already-existing local clothing industries; people certainly 
did not go about naked, in England or out. though the common European 
depiction of naked “savages” was a useful portrayal of others in pursuit of 
their industrialising mission. Without ruthlessly damaging local textile 
industries elsewhere, there could be no growth in Britain’s sales. since 
this was not an industry which created a new want. as later industrial 
products did. Capturing markets was a literal and forcible process: it often 
meant war and colonisation, with the British navy playing an essential 
role. Capturing markets required violence to local artisans, the destruc- 
tion of the competitive production of Indian spinners and weavers. lead- 
ing to the production of immense poverty and misery. The liberal use of 
force to “free” markets for British textiles lends a new gloss to the term 
“free markets”. 

British textile exports could thus expand rapidly. Between 1700 and 
1750. while home industries increased their output by 7%. export indus- 
tries increased by 76%. Between 1750 and 1770, they increased by an- 
other 7% and 80%, respectively. Up till about 1740 British ships bound 
for Africa still carried mainly foreign (including Indian) goods: after 1750 
they carried only British ones.” 

In 1820, about 68% of cotton piecegoods was exported to Europe and 
the US, and 32% to the other occupied territories. By 1840, only 33% was 
exported to the former with 67% to the latter: by 1900 this had reduced to 
14% to the former and 86% to the latter. In the second half of the 19th 
century. India and other Far Eastern markets became absolutely crucial. 
The Great Depression of the 1870s would have seriously damaged if not 
destroyed the British textile industry had not the Indian market been able 
to absorb about 45% of the output." 

However. such dependence on literally captive markets led to the de- 
cline of the British textile industries when, after 19 18, Indians, Chinese and 
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Japanese manufactured and even exported their own cotton goods, no longer 
prevented from doing so by British military and political interference. 


The further industrialisation of Britain, with the manufacture of prod- 
ucts other than textiles, was also mostly export-led. It was hardly a coinci- 
dence that colonial markets “developed” synchronously with Britain’s 
growing industries. Behind the Industrial Revolution (and Western afflu- 
ence today) there lies this concentration on the colonial and “underdevel- 
oped” markets overseas. 

Later, it was claimed that the mass production of cheap goods can 
itself multiply markets. with Henry Ford and his Model-T, used as an 
outstanding example. But this market was based on an already existing 
exploitative system which had appropriated land and resources from Na- 
tive populations. Could Ford have succeeded in an enclosed, impoverished 
Europe alone, and without destroying the animal-drawn transport system? 

Today, the TNCs are “creating” markets in a similar fashion, thanks 
to the liberalisation policies imposed by the GATT, WB and IMF. so that, 
once again, local industries can be destroyed to sustain Western industry's 
need for mass markets. 


Trade and Industry Protection 


Britain would not have been able to maintain its revolutionised textile 
industry without the sustained and aggressive help of its government. which 
protected the home market until strong enough to demand entry into other 
people’s markets in the name of “free trade”’.“* In Britain. protection was 
provided against imported Indian textiles. first for the local handloom in- 
dustry then for the infant textile manufacturing industry's products. 

In the 17th century, imported Indian chintzes became so widely worn 
as to excite popular feeling against them. In 1678, a pamphlet was issued 
by woollen manufacturers. called “The Ancient Trades Decayed and Re- 
paired again”, lamenting the detrimental effect of imported cottons.’ The 
imposition of duties on imported textiles was demanded. 

In 1700, laws were passed which prohibited the introduction of printed 
calicoes for domestic use, either as apparel or furnishings. However, In- 
dian cotton goods were smuggled into the country in increasing quanti- 
ties. In 1708, Daniel Defoe. in his Ifeek/y Review. stated that “above half 
of the woollen manufacture was entirely lost. half of the people scattered 
and ruined. and all this by the interference of the East India Trade”. With 
increasing dissatisfaction, in 1720 another Act was passed prohibiting 
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altogether “the use or wear in Great Britain, in any garment or apparel 
whatsoever. of any printed. painted. stained, or dyed calico, under the 
penalty of forfeiting to the informer the sum of £5”. By the same Act, the 
use of printed or dyed calico “in or about any bed. chair. cushion. window 
curtain, or any other sort of household stuff or furniture”, was forbid- 
den under a penalty of £20, But the use of cotton continued to increase, 
mainly because of the “passion of ladies for their fashion”? 

By 1736, the protected manufacture of cotton textiles in Manchester 
had increased to an extent that required the modification of the total ban to 
permit the sale of calico made with mixed cotton and linen. Further progress 
“placed the English manufacturer in a position to dispense with a consid- 
erable proportion of the protective legislation which previously existed”. 
In 1774. a new law sanctioned the manufacture of purely cotton goods. 
but still prohibited their import.' But the old textile trades, particularly 
linen, suffered increasingly as cotton thrived. 

Similar protection was provided in Europe where considerable resis- 
tance was put up by traditional artisans to the sales of imitation Indian 
textiles. In France. copies of Indian calico began to be manufactured in 
1648. These were banned. heavy fines imposed and the clothes torn off 
the backs of those found wearing them. When the ban was lifted in 1759, 
the manufacturers introduced designs at first based solely upon oriental 
patterns. In Germany, the wearing. importing. or selling of any kind of 
printed or painted calico was banned: imitation printing was officially 
permitted only after 1752." 

The European markets for British and British-traded Indian products 
were also excluded from direct access to Indian textiles by England's navy 
which “ruled the waves”. Hobsbawm states that capturing markets 
required not merely an economy capable of exploiting those markets, but 


also a government willing to wage war and colonise for the benefit of 


British manufacturers... Here the advantage of Britain over her potential 
conipetitors is quite evident. Unlike some of them ... she was prepared to 
subordinate all foreign policy to economic ends... British policy in the 
18th century was one of systematic aggressiveness - ost obviously against 
the chief rival, France. Of the 5 great wars of the period, Britain was 
clearly on the defensive in only one. ... Moreover, war itself - rippling 


Britain 8 major competitors in Europe - tended to boost exports; peace, if 


anything, tended to slow them up.” 
The historian H H Wilson noted: 
It was stated in evidence (in 1813) that the cotton and silk goods of India 


up to the period could be sold for profit in the British market at a price 
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from 50 to 60% lower than those fabricated in England. It consequently 
became necessary to protect the latter by duties of 70 and 80% on their 
value, or by positive prohibition, Had this not been the case, had not such 
prohibitory duties and decrees existed, the mills of Paisley and Manches- 
ter would have been stopped in their outset, and could scarcely have been 
again set in motion even by the power of steam...” 

It was only when British industry was strong cnough to accept the 
laissez-faire ideology. that duties on Indian goods imported into Britain 
were repealed, in 1846." 

Japanese industrial supremacy - although concentrated in a shorter 
time-span - was also won at the expense of protection to its industries in 
the early vears of take-off in the 1950s and 1960s. and continues to date. 

All this points to the inconsistency in the Western preachings on 
“liberalisation” to the Two-Thirds World, The protection of Western tex- 
tile industries continues today with the Multifibre Agreements, GATT 
and Super 301 forced on the Two-Thirds World exporting countries: these 
are not instruments of economic regulation. as is claimed. but institu- 
tions for the management of domination. 


The Sum 


It is asserted that a characteristic of the Industrial Revolution was “self- 
sustained economic growth by means of perpetual technological revolu- 
tion and social transformation”.*’ But far from being self-sustained. the 
growth was externally nurtured and maintained by the capital, land, labour, 
raw materials and markets of the occupied territories. 

If all the workers had been paid reasonably. all external costs been 
internalised. and trade had truly been free, machine-made textiles - or any 
other machine-made product - would haye been unable to compete with 
handinade articles. The same situation exists today. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION AND INDIA 


MWe did not conquer India for the benefit of the Indians. We conquered 
India as an outlet for the goods of Britain. We conquered India by the 
sword, and by the sword we should hold it, We hold it as the finest outlet 
Jor British goods in general, and for Lancashire cotton goods in particu- 
Jar: - Sir William Joyson-Hicks. Home Secretary in the Baldwin Cabinet.*! 
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The replacement of the artisanal creativity of Indians by the exploit- 
ative ingenuity and military muscle of the British resulted in the conver- 
sion of India from the most important world exporter of finished textile 
products to one of a number of exporters of raw materials and importers 
of finished items, And with this went the wealth of India. Indian cotton 
spinners, weavers and dyers, who had increased in numbers with the ini- 
tial demands of the EIC, were disemployed, and only because of their loss 
of work here, were jobs in Britain possible. The employment in India 
must have fallen far below the precolonial trade levels. since British tex- 
tiles replaced Indian goods in markets other than those of Europe. 

The British Collectors, so careful to record all data needed to extract 
the last paisa of tax from the peasant and artisan, as well as to record all 
the technology that could be useful to imitative industrialists back home, 
did not bother to log the extent of poverty created. Neither did the British 
provide a welfare system or safety net for the large mass of unemployed 
spinners and weavers to fall back on. ; 


The Indigo Trade 


The history of the use of indigo essentially encapsulates “progress” in the 
Western industrial system, British textiles would have had little chance of 
competing with Indian ones without the dyes that were used in the latter. 

Indigo. a brilliant blue dye. was one of many colouring materials used 
for centuries in India. The process of indigo dyeing is an example of the 
complexity of traditional technologies and the research that led to their 
development. It required the fermentation and subsequent oxidation of 
chemicals from the plants, in order to convert them to the dye. The tech- 
niques required close attention to process parameters if good and consis- 
tent results were Lo be obtained. Other plant and mineral products were 
used with indigo to produce a variety of colours and shades. 


Indigo was described in the commercial reports of Marseilles as carly 
as 1228. having reached there by way of the Persian Gulf and Alexandria. 
More valued than spices, indigo was a major reason for the Portuguese. 
Dutch and British occupation of India. The Portuguese, after the 15th cen- 
tury, shipped indigo directly to Lisbon. from where much of it went to the 
dycrs of Holland. at that time the most famous in Europe. The desire for 
increased profits led to the Dutch making an effort to procure their sup- 
plies directly from India. The Dutch East India Company was formed in 
1631, leading to an immense Dutch trade which in turn provoked the envy 
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of the merchants of other European nations. It was from this trade that the 
fortunes of the great Dutch capitalists were made.*° 


In Europe, the local cultivated plant. woad, had been for centuries an 
important source of raw material for the dyeing industry. Indigo was first 
used in small quantities merely to heighten and deepen the blue colour 
obtained with woad. Towards the end of the 16th century, European dyers 
realised that imported indigo was not only cheaper than woad but also 
superior as a dye.” 

The displacement of woad ruined those who cultivated, processed 
and traded in it. In France, the princes of Languedoc, depending for their 
fortunes on its cultivation, put pressure on the government in 1598 to ban 
the use of indigo: in 1609, Henry IV issued an edict sentencing to death 
any person who should be found using the indigo dye. In Germany. strin- 
gent measures were taken to stifle the growth of the trade in indigo by the 
wealthy “Waid Herrn”, the gentlemen merchants of woad. The emperor 
Rudolf and the Elector of Saxe prohibited its use in 1607 and 1650, re- 
spectively. But notwithstanding these endeavours. woad plantations and 
factories rapidly disappeared. and Indian indigo took over.*’ Mention is 
first made of indigo-dyeing in England in 1581. as permissible along with 
woad. or alone for the background colour in dyeing wool. The art of pure 
indigo-dycing was learnt by the English in 1608, and a monopoly right 
granted by the king to a single merchant. This led to the starvation of 
many of the weavers who were prohibited from having their goods dyed 
in Holland. Soon, however. opposition to the use of indigo in England led 
to its being said to be poisonous and it was banned by law “in the public 
interest”. This Act remained in force until 1660, when Charles II was 
compelled to procure dyers from Belgium to teach the English once more 
the art of using indigo, in order to protect the greater interest of the British 
manufacturing industries.” 

‘About the middle of the 18th century, the injunctions against the use 
of indigo were removed in most of Europe with the exception of Nuremburg 
where dyers were still required to take an oath that they would not use it. 
Its use then spread rapidly: by the end of the 19th century. indigo was the 
world’s most important dye.’ 

Adam Smith maryelled: 

How many merchants and carriers, how many ship-builders, sailors, sail- 
markers, rope-makers, must have been emploved in order to bring to- 
gether the different drugs made use of by the dyer, which ofien come from 
the remotest corners of the world!” 
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Indigo was obtained from several plants. mainly of the genus 
Indigofera. growing wild or cultivated. The dye was produced in great 
quantities in Gujarat and at Quilon by the 11th century AD.* The plant, a 
nitrogen-fixing legume, was often intercropped. giving the dye as well as 
fertilising the soil. In some areas, indigo was grown in rotation with food 
crops because of its nitrogen-fixing ability, the dye being a mere by-prod- 
uct. Wild plants were often preferred since they yielded a better dye than 
cultivated ones.*® 

With the discovery of an American plant which yielded indigo. the 
production of the dye shifted there, nearly killing the Indian export trade. 
However. the British West Indian colonists soon found that sugar and cot- 
ton were more remunerative. while the American War of Independence 
reduced the supply further. The EIC thereupon turned to India once again 
for supplics.*’ TNCs today still change sources of supply with equal ease 
to get their raw material requirements at the lowest exploitative price. 

However, the quantities available in the Indian markets were too small 
to satisfy the increasing demands of Europe. encouraging the EIC to take 
active steps to enforce the cultivation of indigo in Bengal. The EIC gave 
grants of land on favourable leases to those Englishmen - Englishmen 
only - who were willing to cultivate the plant and manufacture the dye. 
with the Company purchasing the produce at contracted rates. The EIC 
directly supported them with advances towards purchases: these amounted 
to nearly £1 million from 1786 to 1804,*° 
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Indigo manufacture on a large scale involved hard labour under highly 
uncongenial conditions. Planters often requisitioned the farmers’ labour 
as well as bullocks and carts. at times when the farmers’ need for these to 


cultivate their subsistence crop 


s was most urgent. Planters also recruited 


cheap labour from tribal and other remote areas, who could be more tightly 


bonded than the local peasant 
naked force was used, since { 


ry. When such labour was not available. 
he wages paid were generally lower than 


those prevailing for other work in the area,** 
Still another variation on the creation of poverty was the leasing out 
of farmers’ lands by factory owners. Afier about three years of indigo 


cultivation. the land became ex! 
then returned to the farmer an 


hausted and productivity decreased. It was 
another area taken for the rest of the term 


of agreement, in which a clause had been inserted “that these exchanged 
lands shall be selected by the factory from the best of those in the rayat’s 


holding” *° 


An official method of exp! 
buying from farmers, The nort 
maund, equivalent to a little 
“factory maund” of dry indigo 


oitation was by cheating in weights when 
mal Indian weight measure in use was the 
more than 25 pounds. The British used a 
of 74+ pounds 10 ounces. This malpractice 


effectively lowered prices to 33%. Though all these stratagems raised the 
profits from indigo, the planters still complained bitterly when they did 


not make “cent per cent returns” on their investment. 


30 


This exploitation was widely known, but the EIC ~government™ con- 


The EIC’s indigo “planters” in addition to cultivating it on the lands 
they occupied. compelled farmers to cultivate it on an extensive monocul- 
tural basis. In some regions. the indigo plant gave its best output when 
grown on the land that was used for rice, during the same season. The farm- 
ers, more concerned with their food requirements, resented this strongly.! 

The planters dictated to the farmers-what proportion of each of the 
farmers’ holdings had to be sown with indigo. Where even the shadow of 
a legal right to enforce indigo cultivation did not exist, the system of mak- 
ing advances to the farmer secured compulsory cultivation. Money of- 


tinued to favour the indigo planters and factory owners. The farmers were 
not considered an equal party in a commercial transaction but subjects of 
an occupying nation for whom normal legislation did not apply. A law 
was passed in 1830 which converted a civil offence - breach of contract by 
the farmers and parties abetting or instigating them - into a criminal one. 
with the possible penalty of imprisonment. British planters. however. were 
not made liable to penal consequences for the breach of the same contract. 
Such “legal” justification for human rights abuse. encouraged planters to 
thrash farmers and factory labourers. lock them up in their factories and 
even murder them.*! However. there is no instance of a post-mortem ex- 


fered at the season of the cultivator’s greatest need was a bribe that few 
could resist, and it was in the interest of the planters to secure a maximum 
amount of indebtedness on the part of the farmers, who thus became bonded 
labourers to the planter. This constrained the farmers to grow the plant 
even if they went into a loss. The farmers could not escape from the debt 
trap unless they “fraudulently” sold part of their produce at the much higher 
open market rate. Some of them moved out to far-off villages to escape 
this slavery,*° 


amination haying been held on the body of a Native said to have been 


beaten to death by a planter fo 


r not cultivating indigo. 


In 1837, Macaulay admitted, 
That great evils exist, that great injustice is frequently committed, that 
many ravats have been brought, partly by the operation of the law and 


partly 


hy acts committed in defiance of the law, into a state not very far 


removed froin that of partial slavery - is, I fear, too certain. 
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Macaulay’s solution was to organise a greater number of courts so as 
to reduce the inconvenience caused to the planters who had to travel far to 
those already in existence. 

Increasing unrest culminated in peasant uprisings known as the Ben- 
gal Indigo Disturbances of 1860-67. An Indigo Commission. appointed 
by a special “Indigo Contracts Act” in 1860, recognised that indigo culti- 
vation was not profitable for farmers. but still gave powers to magistrates 
to enforce the completion of contracts to grow indigo where advances had 
been made, Where such contracts were found to have been obtained by 
fraud, force. or unlawful intimidation. the complaint was to be dismissed.” 

In 1868. this special act was repealed. The Lieutenant-Governor of 

Bengal reasoned: 
In my opinion it is rather the system than the planters individually who 
are to be blamed. It is to the unprofitableness of the cultivation of indigo 
at the extremely inadequate price given for it, under the system, necessi- 
tating either a forced cultivation or the abandonment of the manufacture 
from Bengal rayaty plant, that this and every other evil connected with 
indigo is attributable. An individual inanufacturer could not live upon a 
fair and free system, surrounded on ail sides by competitors who get their 
raw produce without paving nearly its full value.” 

In effect, the planters were absolved from all the crimes they commit- 
ted in the name of competition and profit 

Laws which required that farmers be criminally prosecuted if they 
failed to keep contracts made when advances were taken with a lien on the 
crop, remained in force till about 1889. Persons who induced farmers to 
break their contracts or those who damaged the indigo crop could also be 
criminally prosecuted. Farmers who had held land for less than 12 years 
could be deprived of their holdings if they refused to grow indigo. 

Dr George Watt justified such oppression in 1889: 

But the system of making advances, however objectionable it might be 
made in individual cases, is a necessary outcome of all production not 
intended for homestead consumption, and is carried out by Government 
successfully in the opium indusiry. Unless a market exists, the plant is of 
no value in itself to the cultivators, and unless plants be available, the 
capitalist could not be expected to erect a factory. The planter is required 
therefore either to awn or to lease the land, or is compelled to hold out 
such inducements to occupancy tenants as may secure a regular cultiva- 
tion sufficient to support his factory. ... It might fairly be contended that 
the increased value of agricultural produce is the outcome of the imulti- 
plicity of crops brought about by foreign demands. The land is required 
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for oilseeds, fibres, dyes, food-stuffs, &c. The surplus not absolutely nec- 
essary for food crops would naturally be thrown under the most profitable 
market crop. ... Jute and indigo are only two of the crops by which the 
foreign markets have enhanced the value of the Indian soil and extended 
the area of cultivation beyond the good requirements ofthe people.” 

The export-oriented food processing industries use exactly the same 
argument and methods today. While the processes may “enhance the value 
ofthe land”, they raise food and other prices which impoverish the people. 

For a number of years indigo was one of the major EIC export crops. 
It was also a means of remitting the earnings of individual officials and 
traders to England, who purchased the dye in India with their salaries and 
profits, and were paid in England from the sales there. The dye was being 
exported without any corresponding import carnings. The EIC also extracted 
revenue from the indigo trade. These taxes were removed only in 1880. 

The price paid in England for indigo declined by 35% between 1880 
and 1889, in part, because of devaluation of the Indian currency. Britain's 
annual imports of the indigo dye from India rose from 93.000 pounds in 
1783 to 8.75 million pounds in 1888, valued at about £3.5 million.” 

All “progress” in technology which consists of “improvements” in 
already existing practice, must necessarily displace existing technology 
and disemploy those who used it in another factory within or outside the 
country. As the use of Indian indigo displaced European woad. the former 
was itself displaced by synthetic dyes. 

The great commercial importance of indigo in the 19th century, led 
German chemists to look for ways to make the chemical from coal tar 
hydrocarbons.** Adolf Baeyer published in 1868 a formula that helped in 
the synthesis of the dye. In 1876, at the University of Munich, he collabo- 
rated with Badische Anilin and Soda-Fabric (BASF). In 1880, Baeyer 
obtained indigo from o-nitrocinnamic acid and the method became the 
basis of the first synthetic indigo patent.” 

By 1882, BASF and Hoechst were investigating a number of syn- 
thetic pathways. spending large sums on research and development. Bayer 
also entered the race when a chemist was sent to the University of Strasbourg 
in 1884 in the expectation that he might devise a synthetic route to indigo, 
starting with isatin. 

BASF began mass-producing synthetic indigo in 1897. By 1901. the 
quality and price of BASF’s and Hoechst's synthetic dye reduced German 
demand for the Indian product by around 40%. This represented the 
annual crop from about a quarter ofa million acres of land. By 1914. 
the demand for natural indigo had been further dramatically reduced. 
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“Success” was such that BASF’s managing director suggested that the 
“Indian government” should cut its indigo cultivation and make the land 
available for food. The British angrily responded with calls to fight the 
Germans off with better cultivation methods.” 

From 1918 to 1923. the British levied a cess on indigo exports and 
utilised the proceeds to promote scientific research on the cultivation and 
manufacture of indigo.** This. at a time when chemists in Britain were 
already researching synthetic alternatives to the dye. The British contin- 
ued to enforce the cultivation of indigo right up till 1930. Often unable to 
sell the product, and forbidden to grow food, the villagers starved.*” 

The area under indigo plantation was 1.7 million acres in 1896. It 
dropped to about 75,000 in 1929 and to 10,000 in 1955, in the process 
destroying thousands who had been violently made dependent on this for 
a living. Indigo production dropped from 19 million pounds in 1896 to 
290,000 pounds in 1955,°8 


Synthetic indigo, along with other synthetic dyes, proved so profit- 
able that the major German dyestuffs manufacturers. brought close to- 
gether during the 1914-18 War, formalised their marriage of cartelisation 
as 1G Farben Industrie in 1926.*° Their concentrated power and techno- 
logical eminence were well appreciated by Adolf Hitler, During the 1939- 
45 War. IG Farben built and operated a massive chemical plant at Auschwitz 
with slave labour. About 300.000 concentration camp workers passed 
through this plant. of which at least 25.000 were worked to death,” 

Others died in [G Farben’s drug testing programme. Letters of the 

company to the camp at Auschwitz reveal the ethical standards of power- 
ful corporations: 
In contemplation of experiments with a new soporific drug, we would ap- 
preciaie your procuring for us a number of women. Later: We received 
our answer but consider the price of 200 marks a woman excessive. We 
propose to pay not more than 170 marks a head. Ifagreeable, we will take 
possession of the women. We need approximately 150. Then received the 
order of 150 women. Despite their emaciated condition, they were found 
satisfactory. We shall keep vou posted on developments concerning this 
experiment. Subsequently: The tests were made. All subjects died. We shall 
contact vou shortly on the subject ofa new load.© 

Twelve top IG Farben executives were sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment for slavery and mistreatment offences at the Nuremberg 
war crime trials. The Allies broke up 1 G Farben into effectively three 
companies, Hoechst, BASF and Bayer. insisting that none of the convicted 
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war criminals be appointed to the boards of these companies. Once Allied 
control loosened. Hoechst in June 1955 appointed Friedrich Jachne. one 
of the twelve sentenced. to its supervisory board: by September of that 
year he was elected Chairman, Bayer appointed Fitz ler Meer. sentenced 
to seven years at Nuremberg. as Chairman of its board in 1956." 

Built on such foundations. Hocchst, Bayer and BASF are now among 
the top chemical manufacturers in the world. Hoechst and Bayer had the 
fourth and fifth largest sales of pharmaceuticals in the world in 1991. re- 
spectively. Their present behaviour reflects their war-time morals: many 
of the drugs sold by Hoechst in the Two-Thirds World are not sold in 
Germany, are not essential, cause harm. perhaps even death, to their users. 

Eventually, even synthetic indigo was displaced by new. faster dyes - 
until the fashion of the 1960s demanded its return. Today. bioengincers 
are working on indigo-synthesising genes to produce a far more efficient 
indigo plant to replace synthetic indigo. or to produce the dye itself in 
biological factories. 

To Britain, India owes a debt for replacing self-reliant agriculture and 
village industries with an export-oriented cash-crop agribusiness and an 
indigo industry and trade. To Hoechst. BASF and Bayer - all operating in 
India now - we owe our thanks for the destruction of the whole world 
market for indigo from India. 

Indigo is still being cultivated in south India. with the price around 
Rs 250 per kilogram. The export of natural indigo is banned since there is 
scarcely sufficient for local dyers. but the dve is being smuggled out to 
Japan and other places. and being brought back as designer jeans. The 
new GATT proposals will force us to allow the unrestricted export of the 
dye, leaving little for home use with a loss to the natural dyeing industry 
once again. 


Other sectors of the natural dyeing industries were also damaged. 
The British took the exquisite. finely-carved Indian printing blocks to 
England where they conyerted them for use by the screen printing pro- 
cess. They broke up - often violently - the family and village organisations 
that ensured the operation of the complex system of dye production and 
use, so that they could scll their inferior imitations here. Around the be- 
ginning of this century. Bagru and Sanganer. two small towns in Rajasthan, 
were famous for dyed and printed chintzes though even al that time the 
industry suffered owing to cheap foreign imitations. 

Traditional dyers are being further disemployed or co-opted by local 
and foreign industrialists to serve fickle foreign demands for printed 
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textiles. Exports from Sanganer peaked in 1981 at about Rs 300 million 
per year. At that time large quantities of vegetable dyes as well as syn- 
thetic ones were used with the printing still done using hand blocks. Tex- 
tile exports are particularly vulnerable to the latest in vogue in the West 
and such dependency makes the artisans’ livelihoods precarious. When 
export demand fell, the printers were suddenly thrown out of work.“ 

Today. the use of screen printing and synthetic dyes has reduced costs 
so that demand is again high. But screen printing requires less labour than 
hand block printing. Screen printing is demanded by foreign exporters 
who want large quantities of absolutely identical clones. rather than the 
creative artistry of hand printers. Traditional hand painted designs have 
been turned into screens - with “errors” carefully incorporated. In other 
cases, the foreign importers insist on their own Western designs, a prac- 
tice that was begun in 1662 by the EIC which brought in sample patterns 
from England for Indian artisans to copy. In this manner, the art of paint- 
ing traditional motifs and patterns, based on objects in the artisans’ 
own environment and often having cultural significance, is being further 
destroyed.*! 

While screen printers are paid only Rs 3 per three-colour sari, it is the 
exporters who carn fabulous sums on turnovers of an average of more 
than Rs 100,000 per day, in about 150 units in one town alone. 

Traditional artisans have control over their work and time. Though 
they may also have to spend long hours, they can take breaks for rest or 
for household and farm tasks whenever required. In addition to what they 
earn from their main work, they obtain several non-monetary benefits. 
The few artisans absorbed by the new printing establishments are con- 
fined to large workshops where rigid discipline is enforced on workers 
who are continuously exposed to highly toxic synthetic dyes. In Sanganer, 
the river’s water was known to be specially good for some natural dyeing 
processes, It now receives the untreated synthetic dyeing process wastes.” 

Self-employment under present conditions is not possible because of 
the high capital investment required by Western technology, neither are 
they able to organise themselves for better conditions because of the large 
unemployment created by the screen printing process itself. It is mainly women 
who had the skills and it is they who are the losers in the imposed system.“ 

The Government's policy has been biased, giving excessive incen- 
tives to mill printing and screen printing in order to produce as much as 
possible for export, even while paying lip service to the need for employ- 
ment and protection of the hand printing units. 
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Many Western countries have recently stopped producing certain dyes 
and their intermediates which are toxic or whose manufacture generates 
dangerously polluting wastes. Up to a third of the UK’s textile production 
and processing plants are expected to close because they cannot afford the 
wastewater treatment required to meet the demands of forthcoming leg- 
islation.“’ TNCs have, therefore, very gencrously transferred their highly 
polluting synthetic dye industries to India. claiming that they are supplying 
high technology foreign exchange earning industries. The wastes. however, 
are not exported. This agreeable practice is exactly what the World Bank’s 
chief economic adviser, Lawrence Summers, has so highly recommended.* 

Haying made their money on such deals, Western countries have now 
banned the use of these very dyestuffs and the import of cloth using them, 
asa further measure of protectionism. Using environment considerations 
as an excuse to protect its high-priced products against competitors, they 
thus circumyent GATT provisions.” 


The Destruction of the Indian Textile Industry 


Prior to its destruction by the British, the textile industry provided em- 
ployment for a vast number of the population, in a series of enterprises, 
from cultivation to spinning, weaving, dycing. tailoring. trading and 
several associated activities. During the monsoon. a majority of the 
villagers were involved in agriculture. Cotton - and other agricultural 
produce - were processed during the rest of the year, when agriculture 
provided less employment. Such a time division of labour and industry 
ensured nearly full employment throughout the year in most of India. 
Because British industry could not compete in a free market, the In- 
dian textile industry had to be systematically destroyed. Access to the 
Indian markets was secured by the use of tariff and excise laws and by the 
use of force to destroy spinning wheels and looms. and even by cutting off 
the thumbs of Indian weavers.® Indian cotton exports were subjected to heavy 
levies. while English cotton products were imported into India duty-free. 


Indian Raw Cotton 


With the increasing requirements of the British textile industry, from the 
late 1780s on. so much raw cotton was exported that Indian handloom 
spinners and weavers did not get enough for their needs. This process is 
being replicated now in the liberalisation programme. 
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From 1800 to 1809, the average annual British imports from India 
were 4.5 million pounds of raw cotton. increasing by 1818 to 86 million 
pounds, Much of this was re-exported to the European continent. After 
1821, Indian exports fluctuated violently between 7 million and 86 mil- 
lion pounds. America had gained command of the market and India was 
considered merely a supplementary source of supply. resorted to when the 
crop in America fell short of requirements or there were other shortages.! 
The role assigned to Indian cotton ensured that. with dependency on ex- 
ports. fluctuating prices put cotton farmers at considerable risk. just as 
today’s dependence on the export of agricultural commodities does. 

In Britain. in the first half of the 19th century, machinery was devel- 
oped specifically to work with the long staple American cotton. As a con- 
sequence, the short staple Indian flosses lost their value, with their market 
price falling drastically. However. with the blockade of the southern ports 
during the American Civil War. Indian cotton became essential for the 
British industry, and energetic efforts were made by the colonial govern- 
ment in India to meet the demand. ! 

That government was primarily interested in protecting British in- 
dustries at “home”. Control over agriculture and industry in India allowed 
them to finely tune production to their home requirements. which took 
priority over Indian needs in cases of conflicts of interest. 

Irrigation works, road building, railway construction and improve- 
ment of inland waterways were undertaken at the instigation of Lancashire 
cotton interests. to ensure a dependable secondary source of cotton. not 
for the benefit of India as is often claimed. The Governor of Bombay 
justified the exorbitant and wasteful financing ofa nearly impossible feeder 
road between Dharwar and Karwar on the Indian west coast in 1862 thus: 
The money value to India is verv great, but its value to England cannot be 
told in money, and every adiitional thousand bales which we ean get down 
to the sea coast before the season closes in June 1863 may not only save a 
score of weavers from starvation or crime but may play an important part 
in ensuring peace and prosperity to the manufacturing districts of more 
than one country in Europe. 

The cultivation of cotton had increased when the British first boosted 
the export of Indian textiles. It decreased when the British textile manu- 
factures displaced Indian ones. using American and Caribbean cotton. And 
it was now being forced to increase again. By levying taxes - payable in 
cash and not in kind - the British coerced cultivators to grow crops of 
which at least a part could be marketed. This also led to monocropping 
and the elimination of rotations. both harmful to t farmers in the long run. 
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The agricultural system prior to European intervention was in equi- 
librium. Enough food. cotton and other crops were grown to satisfy the 
needs of the whole subcontinent, with a little excess for export to 
neighbouring countries. The increase in demand for cotton meant diver- 
sion of land from food and other essential crops. The resulting reduction 
in food availability could have been one of the reasons why famines be- 
came so common after the British took over. Today, the liberalisation poli- 
cies are producing nearly identical effects. 

British attempts to grow long staple varieties were resisted by farm- 
ers, because those exotic varieties were unsuited to Indian conditions. They 
required assured rainfall or irrigation and did not grow well in the deep 
black cotton soils in which local cotton thrived. They were also found to 
be more liable to blight than the indigenous varieties. and were more cas- 
ily discoloured in handling.’ 

The Director of Land Records and Agriculture. in his report for 1886- 
87. stated “that it had been clearly demonstrated that it would be unwise 
to force exotic American cotton on the Khandesh cultivator as the soil and 
climate of the district was unsuited to its growth”. In an experiment in 
Sind, an exotic cotton gave only 316 pounds of uncleaned cotton per acre 
in one experiment and 152 pounds in another. Local varieties yielded. in 
the same year and under similar cultivation care, 1.775 pounds to the acre,! 
Farmers were strongly against the elimination of traditional varieties. The 
sale price of one variety, varadi, was comparatively low, and vet the culti- 
yators preferred it to higher priced exotic varieties. The Collector of 
Khandesh, WH Propert, admitted “that the ryot prefers to grow the indig- 
enous yariety which is reared with far more ease and yields a heavier 
crop”.! It was even admitted “that it would be an evil to attempt to stamp 
out varadi, inasmuch as that variety is the only paying one for (Khandesh’s) 
peculiar soils. Further. that the production of varadi has its recognised and 
justifiable value, though the cotton is useless for export..." 

The local merchants also preferred to deal in a crop that yielded a 
regular moderate annual return rather than one which gave an occasional 
high income when climatic conditions were just right, pests did not attack 
the crops. and foreign demand and prices were high. Such short-term 
expedients in altering traditional cropping-patterns are in even greater 
evidence today, and indeed, are at the root of the strategy of the Green 
Revolution. But still the British tried to seduce farmers to plant only 
exotic types by supplying seeds from government farms, by giving prizes 
to those who grew them and by using force. Propert. himself “pointed out 
that no effort had been relaxed by the Revenue Officers ... to prevent the 
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extension of varadi, for he had oftentimes gone near overstepping the 
bounds of legal authority to check its spread..."! 

Propert then suggested that, if for one season (1883) the merchants had 
refused to buy varadi, this variety would have been virtually stamped out.' 


A note on cotton prepared by the Revenue and Agricultural Depart- 
ment in 1885, revealed that there was a demand from British traders in 
Europe for mixed long and short staple cotton. These traders were in league 
with the various Chambers of Commerce in India to supply the mixture, 
having purchased it at low rates because it was “adulterated”. The cotton 
was. however, sold to European mills as pure long staple cotton at high prices. 

Such deceit was legalised by simply declaring that “much of the adul- 
teration which now goes on is not fraudulent”. The British themselves 
admitted that this legalisation had merely transferred the fraud to Europe. 
The justification was “consumer demand”: “The orders of Government 
were that no steps to stop the supply of a commodity which is grown to 
meet a demand by consumers can be taken. ... It must be drawn from these 
orders that Government do not approve of any legislation to check fraudu- 
lent mixing”. It was officially stated that: “So long as there exists a de- 
mand in the consuming market of Europe for the inferior descriptions of 
cotton. so long will merchants continue to purchase. middlemen to mix, 
and growers to cultivate it. No good end could be served by attempting to 
interfere with the natural course of the trade™.' 

Although claimed to be for the protection of consumer sovereignty in 
a free market. such practice was another way of preserving the British 
textile industry from other European competition. since the European mills 
almost certainly had problems with mixtures. 

Such pious excuses have always been commonplace: there is no sub- 
stance for which a “demand” or a “market” exists that will not find its 
eager apologists by those who directly profit from it; whether the opium 
traders who loudly proclaimed the right of the Chinese peasant to the drug. 
or the executives of companies selling dangerous drugs or toxic pesticides 
to the Two-Thirds World today. 

However, there was still pressure from British industry for unadulter- 
ated long staple cotton. With instigation from the Bombay Cotton Trade 
Association. various laws were enacted and pressure was put on the colo- 
mial government to take further action when legislation proved ineffective.' 

The requirements of the foreign mechanised industry determined the 
“stamping out” of traditional, high yielding. easily cultivated varieties, 
to be replaced by varieties that increased insecurity. Indian farmers had 
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earlier carefully increased the diversity of cultivated cotton. but now they 
were compelled to reduce it under foreign pressure. This same process of 
forced displacement of ecologically fit traditional varieties by unfit “im- 
proved” hybrids and high-yielding varieties is going on now, in cotton as 
well as in several other crops. too. 


The American Civil War not only resulted in the increase of Indian 
cotton exports but also in a price increase of around five times the pre-war 
level, though the cultivators were paid the same. In 1865 the exports of 
cotton were over 4.687.972 cwt (1 cwt = 112 pounds) valued at about Rs 
375.7 million.' It is remarkable how the British weighed cotton and other 
products to the last hundred pounds - to demand every penny of tax payable. 

Exports increased to over 7 million cwt in 1866 but were valued lower 
at only Rs 355.8 million. These exports, about 15% of total British im- 
ports in 1860. rose to 55% in 1866, and dropped to 32% in 1870 after 
British trade with America was resumed. The cultivators again suffered 
tremendous losscs.! 

A large quantity of cotton was exported to China and Japan - nearly 
comparable to that of England - before the American Civil War. But the 
diversion of supplies because of the priority given to the “mother 
country”. resulted in the loss of these markets. too.' 

The raw cotton demands of the English-owned mills being set up in 
India had also been steadily increasing from around 1860, In the five years 
from 1866, the mills consumed an average of only 210,000 ewt, while in 
1888 they used over 3 million cwt, an increase in 22 years of over 13 times.' 

England. with its extensive navy. practically controlled the “free” 
cotton trade with Europe by insisting that all sca merchandise pass through 
English ports. However, with the opening of the Suez canal in 1869, trad- 
ers in England lost much of their business, since it became cheaper and 
easier to ship directly from India to continental ports. In spite of this, in 
1888 about 75% of the cotton sent from India to England was reshipped 
thence to the continent.' 


With so much cotton being exported, that lefi in the country was in- 
sufficient for fulfilling the basic needs here. The Indian population. esti- 
mated at about 250 million in 1889, required about 6 million cwt of raw 
cotton. most of it for clothing, but only 3.9 million cwt was left for local 
consumption. Of this Indian mills used about 3 million cwt. leaving less 
than | million cwt for handlooms and other requirements. about one-third 
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that used 20 years earlier by the handloom industry.’ George Watt noted 
that “the poorer classes economise in the matter of quilts and cotton-pad- 
ded garments”.' Today, “Export-oriented development’. together with local 
mill demands, once again deprive handloom spinners of their requirements. 

From 1892 to 1917. the land under cotton rose from about 14 million 
acres to 22 million acres.” Land for food crops had been diverted to cot- 
ton plantations, in spite of insufficient land being devoted to producing 
food. With the loss of Far Eastern markets for short staple cotton during 
the 1939-45 War years. however, there was a glut of cotton, while food 
was more in demand. The area grown with short staple and low grade 
medium staple crops was reduced by legislative fiat while the cultivation 
of medium and long staple types was promoted to replace what was 
being imported.” 


he Replacement of Hand Ginning by Machinery 


Cotton fibres grow out from the seed shell. Ginning - the separation of the 
seed from the fibre - was traditionally carried out by foot-rollers and by 
and-charkas in homes. These were mainly operated by women, some of 
whom were culturally unable to take jobs outside their homes.! The use of 
imported machinery soon disemployed them. 
Whitney saw-gins were first brought to India in 1829. However. the 
machines were found to be inferior in every way to the charka, turning out 
ess cotton for the energy employed, and that too in a dirtier and less sat- 
isfactory state. Several other types of hand-operated saw-gins were later 
imported as it was claimed that only these could be used for long staple 
cotton." 
Initially the gins were operated by men, Jater by bullocks. and by 
885, by steam engines. The steam-powered machines reduced the cost of 
ginning to about half that for hand-charkas.’ This “progress” required 
imported machinery, firewood and the disemployment of a large number 
of women hand ginners. However. by 1886 the saw-gin factories closed 
down because the extra income did not repay the use of the expensive 
machinery which also diminished the value of the fibre. Hand-ginned cot- 
ton still could be sold for about 30% more than saw-ginned cotton.! 
Today too. expensive machinery imported to “modernise” does not 
pay for itself, and hand processed goods are - should be - valued more 
than machine-made ones. . 
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British Imports into India 


Much of the exported cotton was used in Britain for the manufacture of 
yarn and cloth which were then imported back into India. Watt summarised 
the consequences: 

The time honoured handlooms of India then had to give place to competi- 
tion with the delicate and beautiful machinerv()) af England, which, step 
by step and year by year, was made to do all and more than the patience 
and experience of the Indian weaver could accomplish. The calico and 
muslin trade of the world migrated from India to Lancashire. The exports 


froin India, which once alarmed the British manufacturer, came to a sud- 


den end. The tide turned, and wave by wave the imports from Great Brit- 
ain increased until the cotton piece goods and yarns of Laneashire took 
coniplete possession of the Indian market.” 

This appealing picture. implying an easy transition. concealed vio- 
lence and destitution ona scale that defies imagination. 


Imports of cotton goods from England rose from just £156 worth in 
1794 toover £25 million in 1889. While the EIC was mainly interested in 
exporting goods from India, British manufacturers were concerned with 
exporting British goods to India. As long as the former held its monopoly 
on Indian trade, there was little that the latter could do. The manufacturers 
in Britain therefore put pressure on Parliament to abolish the trade mo- 
nopoly of the EIC. which it duly did in 1813. This gave unlimited freedom 
forall English merchants to carry on business in India. With India’s mass 
market opened up, the final requirement for the success of the Industrial 
Revolution was soon salisfied. 

In 1858. afier the slaughter of Indians by the EIC’s “army” in India 
during the First War of Independence. the British government revoked its 
charter to the EIC and took over the “government” of India. It then used 
“Jegal” measures to protect British textiles imported into India. 

As late as the 1890s the Lancashire pressure-group prevented the 
imposition of duties to protect the Indian cotton industry. Such duties were 
not imposed until after 1917. Before the 1914-18 War, Indian industry 
had provided only 28% of the local textile supply: after it. it provided 
over 60%.” 


With reduced supplies of raw cotton due to exports. the price of local 
cotton rose, forcing hand spinners to charge more. thus allowing the im- 
ported British yarn to be sold at a competitive price. Weavers were forced 
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to buy the imported yarn, or lose their livelihood.' Imports increased rap- 
idly towards the end of the 19th century. From 1871 to 1876. the average 
annual imports of yarn were around 32 million pounds valued at over Rs 
17 million. rising to 52.5 million pounds. valued at Rs 37.5 million by 1889." 

This occurred even though. as a General Administration Report for 
1882-83 mentioned. people preferred “strong home-spun cloth to the less 
durable machine-made European piece-goods...” ! It was said: “Country 
cloth will last over a year. and imported cloth 7 to 8 months" 


In Bengal alone, the total number of persons - mainly women - engaged 
in cotton spinning decreased from 57.878 to just 13.275 (a drop to 23%). 
from 1872 to 1921.*' In Dhaka they were reduced from 5,053 to 215 (4%), in 
Mymensingh from 2,240 to 301 (13%) and in Midnapur from 6.713 to just | 
(0.015%). in the same period. It was at Dhamrai, about 20 miles north of 
Dhaka. that the thread used for the finest muslins was made. In 1898. there 
were only two persons at Dhamrai still living who could spin fine thread.** 


The Dufferin Committee recorded in 1888 that a majority of the weav- 
ers had given up their hereditary occupation in Midnapur and for those 
who still continued, the monthly earning was only one and a half rupees. 
“The condition of the cotton weavers was deplorable... Most of them could 
not afford to have two meals a day™.** 

In his report for 1886-87. the Director of Land Records and Agricul- 

ture in India noted: 
Cotton was formerh: grown extensively in the Dacca and \lymensingh 
districts... The cotton raised here, though rather short in staple, was the 
finest known in the world, and formed the material out of which the very 
delicate and extreiely beautiful Dacca muslin was manufactured. Since 
the decline of that celebrated fabric, the cultivation af cotton has almost 
entirely ceased in this tract.! 

George Walt wrote. with no regrets: 

With the increase in the number and outturn of Indian mills, and the gradual 
growth of the Manchester trade the manufacture of the finer textiles by the 
handloom, such as the Dacca mustins, once so famous all aver the world, 
has almost, if not entirely, ceased.’ 

The extension of railways during the second half of the 19th century. 
improved access to the hinterlands of ports. lowering the prices of British 
goods. As a result. the British were able to capture the wider rural mass 
market which had previously been accessible only to the local handloom 
weavers. “Improved” transport today. similarly allows TNC tentacles to 
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reach the remotest village. replacing local, cheap. sustainable products 
with urban or foreign expensive, unsustainable ones, exchanging self- 
reliance for remote dependency. 

Even with tariffs and the liberal use of force. the English manufactur- 
ers needed to defraud in order to compete with Indian cloth. While the 
Institutes of Manu laid down strict rules for the maximum quantity of 
sizing to be used, the British cheated on the weight of the cloth by coating 
it with clay, with the active connivance of the British government in the 
UK. A letter. to Zhe Times of India of 17th April 1879. complained: 

Is it creditable that an English Chamber of Commerce, speaking by the 

mouth af their Chairman, should be able to say that in sending out weighted 
cloths, in selling China clay as calico, that they are carrying on a ‘legiti- 

mate trade’, supplying ‘a legitimate demand’: and that because the im- 

porter knows what he gets, the manufacturer s hands are clean, his con- 

science clear. ... The trade in weighted goods is in one sense a ‘legitimate 

one’, that is, it is allowed by (UK) law. ... To fling the hackneyed legal 
maxim of caveat emptor in the face of a wretched rvot, who is offered a 
shining width of pipeclay mixed with cotton, ts simple irony. To expect an 

ignorant labourer to be able to detect the adulteration, which all the skill 
of first-class chemists and mechanicians has laboured to conceal, is ab-« 
surd. In any case he could only detect the fraud by purchasing and wear- 

ing the material, that is when he has been cheated. He has then no remedy. 

That such should be the case is a disgrace to the law, and a violation of 
the simple principle which ipposed to be a fundamental maxim of En- 
glish jurisprudence, ‘Every wrong has its remedy" 

Watt established that this was normal trade practice: 

It is feared over-competition has in Europe given birth in many cases toa 
depreciated article, and not in India only has the outcry gone forth against 
the weighted and starched piece goods which naw leave the shores of 
Europe for the foreign markets. 7 

Such fraudulent practices are today commonplace, and with the in- 
creasing separation of consumers from producers, they can only increase. 
In 199]. Hindustan Lever Ltd. reduced the fatty matter (the substance 
that gives soap its soapiness) in its soaps. but kept the total weight un- 
changed by adding clay. without altering the price. This was claimed to 
be a superior technology by the company. Its Whcel detergent contains 
45% common salt. Neither clay nor salt has any cleansing properties. 

The differential between export earnings on raw materials and pay- 
ments for imports of finished products using the same raw materials shows 
how such an imposed industrial system enriches one by impoverishing 
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the other. In 1815, by which year exports had already fallen considerably. 
India still exported cotton goods worth £1,300.000. By 1832. exports had 
dropped to less than £100,000. while British textile imports went up to 
£400.000." By 1889, India annually exported about £14 million worth of 
raw cotton but imported more than £25 million worth of cotton goods and 
yarns, resulting in a negative balance of trade.” In that year, Indian textiles 
consumed were less than one-third the value of foreign textiles. ' 

The loss of one of India’s most important industries drove hundreds 
of thousands of spinners. weavers. dyers and all others involved in the 
trade over the whole of India, into absolute poverty. by a transfer of their 
earnings to Britain. It was not that the British were unaware of this. Lord 
William Bentinck in 1834 stated: 

The misery hardly finds a parallel in the history of commerce. The bones 
of the cotton weavers are bleaching the plains of India.”> 

Sir Charles Trevelyan, Finance Minister in India in the 1860s, was 
happy to sec the disappearance of the Indian weaver as a class, a develop- 
ment he thought best for both Britain and India: India would benefit be- 
cause the weaver. faced with competition from machine-made goods. would 
be forced to give up his craft and turn to agriculture: the increased labour 
supply would then raise output and England would benefit since makers 
of cloth could be converted into consumers of Lancashire goods.”* This 
same Trevelyan had earlier been distinguished for insisting that nothing, 
interfere with market forces in the provision of relief for the victims of the 
Irish potato famine of 1845 in which one million out of a total population 
of cight million Irish perished. 

Textiles - being a basic necessity - had employed a major proportion 
of the population. full time or part. There was no other artisanal industry 
that could absorb such large numbers of workers, highly skilled. but in 
their own particular trade. They flooded into the already occupied agri- 
cultural labour market. depressing wages and in the process impoverish- 
ing many more. The “turn to agriculture” resulted in the deterioration of 
agriculture itself. In the West, increasing industrialisation caused the popu- 
lation to move from agriculture to industry. in India de-industrialisation 
naturally produced exactly the reverse result, In the middle of the 19th 
century about 55% of the Indian population depended on agriculture but 
by the first decade of the 20th century, the percentage had gone up to 70.” 
The huge influy of new farmers - farmers who had to subsist without their 
complementary artisanal carnings - resulted in the fragmentation of farms, 
making many of them uneconomical, Such impoverishment reduced de- 
mand for other artisanal goods leading to further impoverishment. 
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Population increases, though contributing to the worsening of the 
situation, have not been the main cause of Indian poverty. as the West 
likes to claim. 

With further “modernisation”. the disemployed weavers continued 
the sorry march of a desolate humanity away from the home-place into 
the slums of the cities. In Raipur, Madhya Pradesh, almost all the cycle 
rickshaw drivers today in the slum of Lenditallab were former weavers 
from Orissa. They still regard their change of occupation. even after almost 
a generation, as a bitter misfortune anda sad forfeit of skills. 

There has been much talk in the West about “post-industrial” soci- 
ety, and concern has been expressed, in Britain in particular, about the 
process of “de-industrialisation”. Whatever happens there, it will be as 
nothing compared to the de-industrialising of traditional, sustainable, non- 
polluting industry here. 

From a manufacturing and exporting nation. Britain turned India into 
animpoverished agricultural one, constrained to export raw materials and 
import finished products. 

The present liberalisation policy is repeating those processes with 
added vigour. The full and fulfilling employment for its people that India 
needs can only be obtained by more labour intensive hand industries as tech- 
nological “upgradation” goes in tandem with the degradation of people. 


The Indian Mill Industry 


The Bombay Spinning and Weaying Company was the first cotton mill 
set up in India, beginning its operation in 1854. By 1889. there were 124 
mills with 91,600 workers. The nominal capital invested in all the mills in 
India in 1889 was less than Rs 100 million.! 

The growth of the Indian mill industry naturally upset the English 
manufacturers since it ate into their highly profitable mass market, even 
though it was, initially at least, the English who owned most of the mills 
in India. Efforts were, therefore, made by the colonial government to ham- 
per local growth 

Prior to the establishment of competitive mills in India. import duties 
had been imposed on all British yarns, but after that, the duties were gradu- 
ally removed. In 1879, all coarse yarns and coarse cloth were declared 
duty free. This resulted in a large increase in the quantity imported, forc- 
ing the mills in India to restrict output only to the coarsest yarns which 
they could still sell competitively. The Tariff Act of 1882, totally abol- 
ished the customs duty on all cotton goods, except that on yarn finer than 
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those made in the Indian mills. As the mills improved. they gradually 
displaced finer imported yarns. too.' In this manner, employment in the 
yarn sector shifted back again to India from Manchester. but at a very 
much lower level. and that too in the urban sector. j 

The Chinese and other South-East Asian export markets were held by 
Indian mills until Japan entered the field. Faced with Japanese com; peti- 
tion, the Indian industry shifted to cloth production.”? 

The 1914-18 War reduced imports from Britain and brought large 
profits to the Indian mills. While inflation raised the price of agricultural 
produce by 50-60%. that of mill-made cloth rose by about 160%." These 
costs - and others - were borne by the already impoverished Indians. who 
gained nothing from a war fought in Europe. 

In 1920. thirty-five textile companies in India declared dividends of 
40% and more, ten of these paid out a dividend of 100%, while two paid 
200%. The 1939-45 War raised profits still higher: 61 Bombay mills, whose 
paid-up capital totaled Rs 139.3 million, made a net profit of 6 1/2 times 
this amount in five years.” By 1945, Indian industrialists with their 
modernised textile mills had completely displaced British textile imports. 
By 1946, India had even begun to export tentiles to Britain itself. 

As Indian production increased, that in Britain correspondingly de- 
creased, showing the dependence of British textiles on the Indian market. 
Between 1912 and 1938 the quantity of cotton cloth made in Britain fell 
from 8.000 million to barely 3,000 million square yards: the amount ex- 
ported from 7.000 million to less than 1.500 million square yards, the 
lowest since 1851. By 1945, the production of woven cloth in Britain was 
down to roughly 2.000 million yards on the average, one-quarter of ils 
1913 level.® 


The Marginalisation of Workers 


Cloth could be manufactured at a lower cost here than in Britain only 
because the large pool of unemployed forced people to work at less than 
subsistence wages. At the same time, the workers in England were de- 
manding higher salaries and better working conditions. In addition, raw 
cotton did not have to be transported to England and the finished product 
brought back.” Such conditions continue till today. being the sole reason 
for the low cost of Indian textiles in the world markets. 

A factory inspector said in his report for 1815: “There was no dearth 
of labour during the year: rather owing to the intermittent working of 
factories and high prices of food stuffs. the poverty-stricken coolies were 
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only too glad to accept the low wages offered them...” The Inspector re- 
ported that in spite of the very poor cotton season, women were worked 
for illegally excessive hours in many of the ginning factorics. and that 
children, too. were overworked in the textile mills. 

Labour conditions in the mainly British-owned factories in Bombay 
were so bad that the colonial government appointed a Factory Commis- 
sion in 1875. The Commission found that the mill-hands worked a 7-day 
week, throughout the year, with only an exceptional festival holiday: that 
children under 8 years worked for more than eight hours a day’ that adults 
worked for more than twelve hours a day without any break for rest; that 
good drinking water was not provided; that machines were unprotected. 
leading to numerous accidents. 

With such long hours at work, no provision of creches for their young 
children. and miserable wages, most of the women were compelled to use 
opium to keep their children quiet while they were at work, Many of the 
children were overdosed and died.™ 

The Indian Factory Act of 1891 reduced working hours to twelve for 
men, ten for women and nine for children. and limited employment to 
children over 8 years old. When these provisions were made public. the 
millowners raised a great clamour, held meetings. and forwarded peti- 
tions to the government. urging that the Indian factory industry would 
most certainly be ruined if such a Factory Act was passed and enforced.*! 


Tracing the history of one particular mill reveals the injustice inher- 
ent in such industries even when owned by Indians, On | January 1877. 
Queen Victoria was proclaimed empress of India. Those Indians who 
fawned on the British considered it a great honour. Jamshedji Tata named 
his first textile factory on that very day. “The Empress Mills”. This com- 
pany was floated with a nominal capital of Rs 1.5 million, capital which 
had been accumulated from Tata’s trade in opium. mainly with China, his 
trade in raw cotton with Britain and the East. and from contracts with the 
commissariat of the British Army when it attacked Iran in 1857 and Ethiopia 
in 1868." 

Tata brought in obsolete machinery (as Indian industrialists sul do 
today), which had to be replaced by new imported machinery within four 
years. Tata also imported the architecture and working ambience of 
Lancashire - the culture of technology. 

In 1926. the mills earned a profit of Rs 92.2 million. about 61 times 
the initial share capital. Such profits laid the foundation of the Tata em- 
pire. For instance. the salaries of the workers of the Tata Iron and Steel 
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Company were paid from mill funds during the teething stage of the latter 
and during other difficult times. In 1945, the mills still had a cash reserve 
of Rs 20 million, but from the 1950s on, the mills’ capital was siphoned 
away for diversification into other more profitable industries. leaving little 
or nothing for further modernisation of the mills themselves. By 1987. the 
situation had deteriorated to such an extent that the Government was forced 
to take over the mills in order to preserve the jobs of the few remaining 
workers, From a peak of 36,000 workers, the staff has been reduced to 
about 2.500. The government inherited the liabilities while the industrial- 
ists had accumulated the benefits.*° 

When confronted with these facts, N H Tata responded with the ad- 
mission that “trade unions will have to appreciate that ... industry simply 
cannot create employment opportunities for additional manpower. - Hence 
trade unions will have to be reconciled with continued demand for pro- 
gressive rationalisation of labour. particularly in the testile industry” .*° 
The “rationality” of decreasing employment while the population is rising 
is difficult to see. i 


The mill industry, particularly the powerloom sector, continues to 
disemploy handloom weavers. abundantly aided and abetted by govern- 
ment policies, Such reductions in labour are occurring now in all other 
mechanised industry, too. 

The production of cloth by the Indian mills constituted “progress” 
which continued the destruction of the handloom industry. The mills need 
only 104 persons to produce a million yards. while the traditional industry 
employed 6,250 persons to produce the same quantity. During the 1939- 
45 War, the Indian textile industry employed half a million workers, as 
against 10 million still engaged in the handloom industry.*’ Those 500,000 
mill workers displaced about 30 million handloom workers. It was only 
the weaving of ornamental varieties. which machines could still not imi- 
tate. that survived. 


THE CONTINUING STORY 


In spite of the praises sung for synthetic textiles. cotton provides 50% of 
the world cloth today. The global annual cotton crop has a value of about 
$24 billion. It uses around 5% of the world’s agricultural land, about 30 
million hectares, half the total area of non-food crops.* India has the 
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largest area under cotton in the world. and it is increasing: 8.1 million 
hectares in 1990, up from 7.5 million in 1989." 

The West still needs our raw cotton - millions of tonnes of it - for its 
mills, just as it needs the Two-Thirds World as sinks for its finished tex- 
tiles, machinery, dyes. pesticides and fertilisers. 


Cotton Cultivation 


The “modernisation” of Indian agriculture has resulted in a loss of 
sustainability and self-reliance on the part of farmers and the country as 
a whole. 

Although there was considerable resistance to long staple exotic cot- 
tons earlier, today they are cultivated on a large scale, since the imported 
textile machinery requires them. Hybrid cotton varieties are promoted 
because of their higher yields than traditional varieties. with increased 
production necessary so that cotton and textiles can be exported to carn 
foreign exchange. 

Continuous pressures, from the government. cotton boards and a eri- 
cultural universities. have helped spread hybrid cotton varieties. This has 
driven nearly all the traditional varieties out of existence. Biotech TNCs, 
with GATT assistance, will help complete the process of the loss of diversity. 

The production of hybrid seeds requires much skilled labour which 
makes them expensive for the farmer. This, in turn, results in high losses 
to farmers whose crops suffer from pest damage. The dependence of the 
farmer on sced and pesticide suppliers invites further exploitation. 

Cotton is now grown as a fertilised. irrigated, monoculture crop. Syn- 
thetic fertilisers have replaced the organic manures. intercrops and rota- 
tions that maintained soil fertility over hundreds of years. As a result, land 
is being eroded and. while short term profits may rise, in the long term 
they are assuredly going to fall. As irrigation expands. farmers in non- 
traditional cotton-growing areas replace rain-fed food crops with irrigated 
cotton. Such irrigation also deprives other farmers of water for food crops. 
In the Nagarjuna Sagar Project, canal water was made ayailable around 
1969, following which a large part of the unirrigated land planted with 
jowar (sorghum), bajra and varagu (millets, Pennisetum typhoicdes, Pani- 
cum milliaceum) and other food crops were converted to irrigated cotton 
plantations. The proportion of the area sown with cotton to the total cropped 
area increased from 1.3% in 1969 to 16.3% in 1986.” 
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Pests which caused little harm earlier now bring about major losses 
and are spreading wide. since the new varieties are more susceptible to 
them. While formerly. intercrops and mixtures of varieties controlled in- 
sects and provided insurance against loss of one crop. with monocultures 
of the new varieties, it is insecurity that is maximised instead of the prom- 
ised income maximisation. 

The claimed yields for the new varieties are not being realised par- 
ticularly because the American bollworm (/eliothis armigera, Helicoverpa 
armigera), which was a minor pest of cotton and puises in the early 1950s, 
is now totally out of control. Such losses need to be subtracted from the 
claimed yields of all the new varieties. The bollworm became a major pest 
only after the introduction of large-scale synthetic pest control: it is a pest 
created by pesticides. It has become resistant to most synthetic pesticides. 
including the latest “safe” pyrethroids. forcing desperate farmers to use 
increasingly larger quantities of the toxic chemicals”! 

In trying to control the bollworm. natural enemies of a minor pest. 
the whitefly (Bemisia tabacci) were eliminated, allowing it to multiply 
into a major pest of cotton in 1984.°? Other formerly minor pests. such as 
aphids and termites. haye also been raised to major pest status by the use 
of pyrethroids. 

Cotton crop losses reached as high as 66% annually in some regions. 
Cotton farmers, prompted by industry, demanded new pesticides. How- 
ever. the applications for the import of methomy] (Du Pont). thiazophos 
(Hoechst) and fenpropethrin (Sumitomo) were rejected by the pesticide 
Registration Committee in 1987 on the grounds that they were not effec- 
tive enough to fight the bollvorm and whitefly, apart from being highly 
toxic. Triazophos degrades into an acid which accumulates in the plant 
and damages it.” 

Apparently under pressure from the industry. the Registration Com- 
mittee reversed its decision on October 10, 1988. although no additional 
data had been submitted to show that methomyl or fenpropethrin is effec- 
tive against the resistant strain of heliothis in India.” The quantities of 
these pesticides then imported were sufficient to meet the requirements of 
1.9 million hectares of cotton. whereas the area effected by the pests was 
only about 265,000 hectares. 

In spite of the use of these pesticides. bollworm damage increased, In 
1991 it caused an estimated cotton crop loss of about $500 million, posing 
the single biggest threat to India’s agriculture.”' Farmers lost their crops 
year after year in spite of heavy investments in synthetic pesticides that 

pushed them heavily into debt, A middle-aged widow spent Rs 4,000 on 
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her one acre plot to raise cotton. She gota total return of Rs 200 which she 
handed over to the pesticide dealer. Several farmers are thought to have 
died of starvation while at least twenty committed suicide, often using the 
very pesticides they had futilely sprayed on their crops ° The only benefi- 
ciarics were the pesticide manufacturers who gave no guarantee that their 
products would work and in fact, promoted them even when they knew 
they would not. 

"Today, none of the imported pesticides have any effect on the boll- 
worm and whitefly, Out of sheer desperation, some farmers are resorting 
to DDT and BHC. both of which are banned for usc in agriculture. The 
long-term damage to farmers. their families and w ildlife will be enormous. 

Because pests like the bollworm are carried over between crop sea- 
sons by cotton plant residues, the cotton stalks have to be burned in the 
field immediately after harvest. depriving farmers of fucl and adding to 
greenhouse warming. The bollworm also attacks food crops like pulses 
and vegetables, preventing their cultivation where cotton is attacked by it. 
Farmers who cultivate these in affected areas are thereby forced into the 
use of synthetic pesticides. Farmers’ income decreases w hile food gets 
more poisoned. 

The pesticides industry admits that, with all the millions oftonnes of 
synthetic pesticides used today, losses duc to pests are still more than 30%. 
So, what has the use of such pesticides done besides transferring millions 
of dollars every year from farmers’ pockets to those of the pesticide TNCs? 


An Unsustainable Industry 


Most of the cottor! harvested is now sent to big city mills for spinning and 
weaying on the grounds of economies of scale, a process which deprives 
village artisans of their livelihood. The seeds are processed in large oil 
mills. with the hulls wasted. The oil is packaged and sent back to the 
villagers to be sold at high prices. The oilcake is exported to feed Euro- 
pean or US cattle. depriving Indian animals of essential nutrients: our 
cows are then condemned for their low milk yields. The export of oilcakes 
is an export of soil fertility. a problem being solved by a proposal to im- 
port animal dung from Europe. And the West ki ndly gives us milk powder 
as “aid” to feed the undernourished rural children and mothers. who have 
been deprived of their living. , ' 
Handspun yarn and handloom cloth are more expensive than mill- 
made yarn and cloth, but this is only because so many costs are externalised 
in pricing the latter: costs of providing urban infrastructure. of subsidised 
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water, electricity, transport. highways. and police, of industrial pollution 
and the use of non-renewable fuels. 

Moreover, the use of non-renewable energy for all these purposes 
makes the mill industry unsustainable, a factor that applies to all 
Westernised industry. The spinning. weaving and dyeing factories use non- 
renewable energy for powering their machines and chemical reactors. Fossil 
fuels are used for the manufacture of pesticides and fertilisers, and for 
large-scale irrigation. They are used for transporting cotton from villages 
to city mills, cloth and tinned oil back to the villages. cottonseed cake to 
Europe and the milk powder back again. Such energy is a resource that is 
being exhausted. And it is contributing to global warming with possibly 
serious consequences to the future of cotton crops and all agriculture. 

Synthetic textile fibres. such as nylon and polyester, are considered 
superior because they are crease-resistant. are easily washed and last longer. 
The synthetics can also be made in any desired fineness and their strength, 
elasticity, water-permeability and rot-proofness. can be modified over a 
wide range. The demand for cotton has, therefore. dropped. Between Janu- 
ary and October 1992. production of mill-made cotton cloth declined by 
15.6%, with manufacture of synthetics and blended fabric increasing by a 
similar percentage.”° 

Synthetics are unsuitable for hot climates since they do not absorb 
sweat. but the desire to possess something new and foreign drives most 
people to use them. Now. blended cotton-polyester fabrics are being pro- 
duced - even by handloom weavers - to ameliorate this problem. Synthet- 
ics use even more fossil energy and are dependent for raw materials on 
mineral oil or natural gas, or - for cellulosic materials - on wood obtained 
by large scale deforestation. The manufacturers of synthetic textiles claim 
that their use saves cotton and so releases land for food, but with an abun- 
dance of cotton and considerable unemployment, only pure handloom 
cotton fabrics need to be promoted. 


Liberalisation Policies 


The Swadeshi movement of Gandhi reversed the trend towards imports 
introduced by the British, but today, the West is again destroying local 
self-reliant industry by enforcing liberalisation and GATT rules. Their 
economies can keep growing and their affluence increase only by taking 
over India’s factories and markets and further impoverishing Indians. 
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The West has always protected its own textile industries. In 1961, 
when textile exports from the Two-Thirds World began seriously com- 
peting with Western textiles, the West put restrictions on its imports. They 
gave the excuse that free imports would ruin their own industries and 
increase unemployment, although their textile and clothing industry 
formed a very minor segment of their trade. In spite of the restrictions, 
the continuing “improvements” in labour saving machinery caused employ- 
ment in these industries to drop by 25 to 50% in the OECD countries. 

The Two-Thirds World countries, for many of whom téxtiles form an 
important item of export. protested against this restriction on free trade, 
which was against GATT rules. A compromise resulted in the Multifibre 
Agreement (MFA) in 1974. which gave the “advanced” industrialised coun- 
tries time to adjust to Two-Thirds World competition. Strict restrictive 
quotas were pul on textiles imported into Western countries. depending 
on then prevalent export levels. 

Each stage in the production of textiles. from raw cotton to clothes 
adds greater monetary yaluc. The valuc-addition to raw cotton by export 
of yarn is around 66%, in the case of fabrics. it is over 185% and in fur- 
nishings it is 220%. In the case of garments, the minimum value added is 
over 350% of the cotton cost.” So, while India’s finished textiles to the 
US and Europe were limited, its yarn was imported by Japan and East 
Asian mills who converted it into textiles to be exported under their own 
MFA quotas. 

The new GATT rules give the West a further ten years till 2003, to 
phase out the quota restrictions. To counteract increasing pressure from 
Two-Thirds World countries for a reduction in this period. the US de- 
manded a further extension to fifieen years during the final Uruguay Round 
discussions. On the day of the deadline for signing the agreement, the US 
agreed to the ten year period, provided no more demands were made on 
them 

The Two-Thirds World is being forced into free trade within a de- 
cade. while the fragile Western textile industries have been given more 
than 40 years to “adjust” to free competition. No such benevolent facili- 
ties were extended to Indian handloom workers when they were displaced 
by British textiles decades ago 


The WB and IMF conditionalities demand that al] subsidics and con- 
trols be removed. One that was abolished was the quota of yarn that each 
mill had to provide for the handloom industry at reduced prices. Yarn 
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prices rose by 40 to 60%. and much of it was diverted to the powerloom 
sector which could afford to pay high prices. The rationale for reducing 
yarn for handloom weavers was that mill-made textile exports from India, 
representing one-fourth of India’s total exports. had to grow further to 
earn foreign exchange. Handloom weavers died of starvation. because of 
a lack of reasonably priced yarn, in a horrifying repetition of earlier events. 

The insistence by the West on “opening up” the economy serves the 
purpose of reinforcing the Two-Thirds World as suppliers of raw materi- 
als and importers of finished products. The removal of export controls 
requires that raw cotton and yarn be freely exported. The export of cotton 
gives the Wes! the essential raw materials with which to make its finished 
textiles. But there is insufficient cotton left here for the weavers and mills. 
When the government permitted the export of raw cotton in 1994. an acute 
shortage of yarn resulted. with prices rising so high that handloom weay- 
ers could not afford to purchase yarn and several mills reached the point 
of closure. The rise in price here of yarn results in a corresponding rise in 
the price of cloth and garments. making them less able to compete with 
Western products. On the other hand. the West insists that imports of their 
textiles be freely allowed into India. 

Further reduction in availability of varn is occurring because of the 
freedom given to foreign companies to set up spinning mills here and 
export all the yarn produced to their cloth mills in their “home” countries. 
The largest manufacturer of yarn in South Korea, accounting for an 8% 
share in the international market. is setting up such a unit near Bombay.” 

The handloom weavers still pathetically cling to their craft, hoping 
perhaps that the dexterity of their fingers and the inheritance from those 
they loved will one day be used again. In Sawan Park. a slum in north-cast 
Delhi. most of the people had migrated in the 1960s from the area around 
Farukhabad. Their livelihood had become precarious there. and they 
thought they would gain the advantage of the wider opportunities pro- 
vided by the city market. They have discovered that the surplus of weav- 
ers in the city only depresses their wages further. Those who can get work 
labour night and day to earn a few rupees. Some have not worked for two 
or three vears. They say there is little point in teaching what they know to 
their children. Even so. the children grow up skilled from watching and 
from generations of traditional knowledge behind them. 

The weaving sheds and looms stand idle - the foot-treadle used for 
the warp. the shuttle for the weft. collecting dust. Shuttles hang in clusters 
froma rusty nail. The looms are made by traditional carpenters who haye 
also been impoverished by the decline of the craft they served indirectly. 
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The only fabric in the loom is cobwebs: spiders making a mockery of the 
craft of weavers. who sit on a trestle. shiny with use, and play cards with 
fingers capable of weaving the finest fabrics. Yet, the people have not lost 
dignity or, in spite of the odds against them, hope. because they still pos- 
sess the skills. 

They say 
Six looms give work 10 50 people, with winding the spindles, weaving, 
sizing, dyeing. Why would we want to replace the handioom? India should 
not even think of such a thing until work is assured for the people who are 
displaced. Machines increase production at the cost of a dignified and 
honourable employment for millions of people. 

The weaving shed is close 10 a garbage dump, where some women 
and children sift through the offal, bones and rags. in search of something 
to sell. A weaver says, “Is that the future we should expect for our children?” 

According to studics carried out, the average earning of handloom 
weavers in the country does not exceed Rs 15 a day. Barely 12% of these 
crafismen are earning Rs 1,000 a month 

In spite of the evidence of utter impoverishment. of petitions submit- 
ted to parliament. of requests made by several groups of weavers. the 
government claimed that it would not be deflected from the Fl-imposed 
policies. The benefits from such policies. accruing to the West in general 
and its textile industry in particular. will be at the cost of the weavers in 
India, who gain nothing except poverty from IMF loans and GATT regu- 
lations. Itis they who are servicing the debts of the rich. 


Technological “advances” continue their cycles of employment and 
disemployment, India’s lead in machine-made textiles may not last long. 
The West is again “gaining” in the technology race. with automated ma- 
chines making weaving and processing more profitable. while the more 
labour intensive spinning remains in the Two-Thirds World.” 

Clothes designers in the West are using computers to select textile 
colours. and automated machines to mix the required synthetic chemi- 
cals and dye the cloth to the exact shade required. Computers. on which 
designs have been created, also instruct robots to do the cutting and stitch- 
ing. This gives Western designers an advantage in being able to keep up 
with changing fashions or to change fashions themselves very rapidly 

Much of Western culture is now concerned with the cultivation of ap- 
pearances. the celebration of surfaces. In recent years there has been a great 
preoccupation with “style”, the making and cultivating of “images”. from 
industrial corporations to individuals obsessed with their “selfpresentation™ 
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in the world. The concern with surfaces, with outward show, permits and 
encourages what is internal. the substance, the reality, to be perpetually cam- 
ouflaged and disguised. The inner emptiness of Western culture is dissembled 
behind a vast showy interplay of glittering appearances. 

Of course, in all societies, people. especially the young. have always 
been concerned with dressing up, making themselves look beautiful. But 
this is a far cry froma tyrannical “fashion industry” that decrees a change 
of appearance from year to year. Indeed. this concern with “style” be- 
comes yet another form of conspicuous consumption. whereby waste 
becomes normalised and extravagance part of daily life. So, faithfully 
tocing the Western line. a National Institute for Fashion Technology has 
been set up to train about 50 young people every year in design for the 
garment export market. More government money is being spent on this 
than on the Institute of Handloom Technology, which directly benefits 
lakhs of weavers. 

The standardisation of sizes. textures and designs. required by mass 
production industry, is taken to be progress, when in reality it is a loss of 
artisanal creativity. A few designers of machines and of textiles replace 
hundreds of thousands of individual artists. in the process dehumanising 
them to the level of mass production robots. 

This is the human meaning of “technological change”, “keeping down 
labour costs”, “becoming competitive in the world”, “structural adjust- 
ment”. and all the other economic terminology that spirits away the flesh 
and blood upon which these processes operate 

The threads of oppression have been woven in the very warp and 
welt of the Western textile industry from its metamorphosis as the Indus- 
trial Revolution. Such oppression - of human beings and nature - has been 
inherited by all of Western industry. which “saves” labour by disemploying 
skilled artisans and produces affluence by destroying its resource base. 
The story of the Western industrialisation of textiles is the story of practically 
every other basic commodity: food and drink. shelter and other necessities. 
The ground rules for today’s economic warfare were inherent right from 
the start in the Industrial Revolution. They continue to be used. though in 
different guises by the dominant nations today. 


A WAY OUT 


There is a widespread movement to revitalise and reintroduce - where it 
has been lost - traditional textile technology. Ordinary, as well as 
specialised, weaving methods together with the methods of natural 
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dyeing that accompanied them, are coming back into use. Research is 
being carried out on the dyeing processes which have been lost. The doz- 
ens of plants that provided the dyes are being identified and, where neces- 
sary, cultivated. Accompanying this is a movement to wear handmade clothes 
in preference to machine-made ones, even ifthe latter are made in India. 

However, there are several difficulties in reviving the whole tradi- 
tional system from seed to clothing. which reveal the complexity of tradi- 
tional industry as well as the insidious interconnections of dependency 
created by the Westernised industrial system. 

Cotton farmers in Andhra Pradesh get all their hybrid seed require- 
ments from Bombay and the surviving handloom weavers obtain their 
yarn from the same city’s spinning mills, through a single set of traders. In 
1992, these traders lost all their capital since the bank which they used 
was closed down by the Reserve Bank of India.'®° Both the farmers and 
the weavers suffered. Such a situation would not have arisen if traditional 
seed varieties were still in use, with seed retained by farmers for the next 
crop. and if handspinners processed the cotton locally. 

Tn Andhra Pradesh. after much searching. one traditional ginning 
machine was found in a completely dilapidated state. This was repaired 
but when it was tried out it was found that the hybrid cotton seeds - the 
only ones available - were being crushed by the machine. staining the 
fibre. A search for traditional varieties was then begun. 

But seeds of traditional varieties are not easily available now, and 
only a few varieties have been located. Farmers will now haye to repeat 
all the research of hundreds of years to get back - if at all possible - the 
wide range of yaricties. suitable for cach ecological niche. that had been 
developed earlier. In addition. these varieties will also need to provide 
fibre with the qualities required by hand-spinning and weaying machines. 

Weavers had been formed into cooperatives by the Khadi Village In- 
dustries Corporation (K VIC). These were housed in large factories in towns. 
given yarn by the KVIC as and when they required it, ordered to produce 
specific designs only. with the cloth immediately purchased by the K VIC. 
Acutely feeling the loss in independence and creativity. some of the weavers 
moved back to their villages from these centres. But the network of spin- 
ners and traders who supplied yarn and sold their cloth had broken down 
and needed to be re-established 

Many of the women - who had mainly done the spinning - have for- 
gotten how to spin or have to spend so much time collecting firewood or 
water, that they have little time left for spinning. Returning spinning to 
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the point of use will reduce the costs normally involved in packing. trans- 
port. insurance and the profits of middlemen. 

Natural dyes cannot stand the strong synthetic detergents that are now 
being used. It means reviving the traditional detergents obtained from plants 
or using mild chemicals such as sodium bicarbonate. 


With nearly 90 million people unemployed, not to mention the mil- 
lions underemployed. artisanal industries appear to be the main sector in 
which those who are dropped out of the Western system can be absorbed. 
These village industries can provide the self-reliance. the creativity, the 
freedom for people to work when they choose and to perform their labour 
in conjunction with other agricultural and domestic activities. Artisanal 
village industries are the only sustainable substitutes to the unsustainable 
Westernised industrial system. 

Ultimately the Western system will be forced to give way to a more 
just and permanent one. The use of non-renewable petroleum resources as 
raw materials and fuels must. eventually, make them too expensive or 
even totally unavailable. as oil runs out. With the toxicity of synthetic 
dyes becoming increasingly known. people now want natural, harmless 
ones. The skilled products of the Two-Thirds World still compete with the 
stale and hackneved designs of the West. and Western designers turn to 
the Two-Thirds World again for ideas to steal. “Modern” textiles will have 
to yield to natural products and handmade processes: far from being an 
archaic remnant in the bargain sales of capitalism. handmade cotton will 
be the principal textile of the future. 


RRS 


Chapter 7 


Narcotics and Stimulants 


Narcotics are the ideal consumer item. the perfect metaphor for market 
commodities. They create “demand”, raw materials are cheap and al- 
ways forthcoming, and vast profits are made in the processing and add- 
ing of value. Some narcotics are socially accepted in the West - those 
which profit “legal” industry. Others, whose control is outside that of the 
approved profit-making bodies, are regarded as injurious to the fabric of 
civilised society, although there is very little to choose between the two 
categories, 

The use of stimulants often goes together with that of narcotics. with 
addicts switching from one to the other and back again as the stresses in 
the system demand. Stimulants like tea also tend to be mildly addictive. 

Narcotics and stimulants are an essential accessory of the Western 
industrial system. An item in the Scientific American issue of August 
1981 stated: 

The worker of the nineteenth century works beyond his strength, and in 
order to keep it up he resorts to stimulants - coffee, tea, spices, aleohol, 
tobacco. These produce a superexcitation of the nerves, which brings in 
its train insomnia; and to overcome this he resorts to narcotics, at the 
head of which stands morphine. The danger of falling into the habitual 
use of this drug arises fiom the cowardice and degeneracy of our tines.’ 

In our own time, the organisation of narcotics. in one form or an- 
other, has become the major activity of the consumer society, With this 
objective. technology has developed processes to purify and produce more 
potent derivatives from natural substances and synthetics. Pharmaceuti- 
cal industries are now synthesising “medicines” which are as equally 
addictive and harmful as the illegal narcotics. 
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Almost everybody takes some kind of addictive drug today. In 1988 
the average Briton aged over 18 spent $50 on tea and coffee, $325 on 
tobacco and $750 on alcoholic drinks. The amount spent on tranquilliz- 
ers and sedatives is also enormous.” 


TOBACCO 


Tobacco became the first addictive product supplied by the American 
occupied territories to Europe and its colonies. Just four barrels of the 
stuff were sent to London around 1613. By 1620, the exports from America 
were 60,000 pounds. increasing rapidly in the next few years.* It was 
only then that land in Virginia gained importance as a commodity. 

Tobacco was cultivated on the fields of Natives who had been either 
ruthlessly slaughtered for this purpose, or made to work as slaves on 
their own lands. It was said that the point was to invade and destroy the 
Natives “whereby wee shall enjoy their cultivated places...” As the de- 
mand rose. tobacco planters moved farther into Powhatan country, kill- 
ing 95% of the Powhatans by the end of the 17th century. On the other 
hand, the 104 settlers who first arrived in 1607 had grown to 60,000.* 

They felled forests and cleared lands wherever they could. The Vir- 
ginian soils were thin, and were soon exhausted. Such land was quickly 
abandoned by the planters and Iefi to crode, while they moved on to clear 
more forested areas.‘ This was slash-and-bum agriculture ona grand scale. 
but without the ameliorating recycling that traditional systems maintained 
Yet the descendants of these same people now castigate impoverished 
farmers for their shifting agricultural practices to cover up their own hyper- 
production of carbon dioxide. 

The tobacco industry was profitable because there was plenty of land 
to be simply appropriated from the Natives. there were abundant forests 
to be felled for fucl required to cure the leaves, there were numerous 
slaves to provide nearly free labour, and because there was an artificial 
demand created for it in Europe. 

James I of England was so virulent an anti-smoker. that he penned a 
“Counterblast to Tobacco”. Even at that time. smoking was known to be 
“harmefulle to the braine, dangerous to the lungs...”. and banned its im- 
port.’ The Virginia colonists vigorously protested the prohibition of James 
I, since they were by then totally dependent on this crop for their afflu- 
ence. James was persuaded to withdraw his ban when he was told that the 
colonists would sell directly to other European countries, thus depriving 
England of “lucrative import duties”. The near monopoly which the 
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American planters held enabled them to keep tobacco prices high. They 
passed a law which “restrained its cultivation to six thousand plants. sup- 
posed to yield a thousand weight of tobacco. for every Negro between 
sixteen and sixty years of age”.° 

Kirkpatrick Sale says: “It is perhaps fitting that the first colony of 
what was to become the United States was saved by, and built entirely 
around, a product of human and environmental debilitation”.° 

Fortunes were also made in England in the 18th century from the 
tobacco trade, merely the first of the colonial-based boom activities.’ 


Tobacco was introduced by the Portuguese into India around the year 
1600.° During the reign of Aurangzeb. tobacco cultivation increased rap- 
idly and, by the end of the 17th century, the consumption of tobacco 
through smoking and chewing had spread throughout India.’ 

The tribes in the Andaman islands were introduced to tobacco - among 
other benefits of civilisation such as opium, syphilis. measles and mumps 
- by the British. The latter employed them in sea-diving and paid them 
with opium, alcohol and tobacco. The estimated population of Andamanese 
tribes was about 5,000 in 1858; they had been reduced to 42 in 1989.'° 


The rapid global expansion of smoking began in this century. par- 
ticularly duc to the impact of advertising which promoted the cigarette as 
asymbol of the consumer culture, providing pleasure, power, individual- 
ity and sexuality. Between 1900 and 1965. per capita consumption in the 
US rose by nearly nine times 

When the connection between smoking and lung cancer was pub- 
lished in the US Surgeon General’s Report of 1964. it was thought that 
smokers would quit quickly and the tobacco industry would collapse. 
However, instead of banning the use of tobacco, the US Congress, under 
pressure from the tobacco lobby. merely passed, in 1965, a law requiring 
the printing on all cigarette packs of the mild warning that cigarette smok- 
ing may be hazardous to health. 

The tobacco industry then uscd its resources to counter those who 
fought against smoking as a health hazard. It claimed, and still claims, 
that smoking is not harmful. or that it is as risky to smoke as to carry out 
many everyday activities. thereby suggesting that ifone carries on a num- 
ber of dangerous activities. it is right to add another. It continued to use 
advertisements that conveyed the message that smoking was sexually 
seductive and a sign of maturity. The tobacco industry has the advantage 
that the deadly effects of smoking can take up to 40 years to emerge. 
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while their profits appear in each annual balance sheet. The anti-smoking 
lobby was thwarted by the individualistic ethic: “It’s my body and I will 
do with itas I please”. This freedom disregards the costs to others - not only 
in health care. but also of the pain and distress their premature death causes 

Tt was only in the 1980s. when the harmful effects of passive smok- 
ing were discovered, that the anti-smoking movement could counter this 
with a communitarian ethic: “Do with your own body whatever you like. 
but you may not expose others to risks which they do not agree to take on 
themselves”. 

However. in spite of the campaigns, smoking is estimated to cause 
30% of all cancer deaths, 21% of all deaths from coronary artery disease. 
and 82% of all deaths from chronic obstructive pulmonary disease.” 
Smoking remains the “single most important preventable cause of death” 
in the US. A federal study estimated that cigarettes cost that nation some 
$52 billion cach year in health expenses and time lost from work. 

A study by the Indian Council of Medical Research (ICMR) showed 
that approximately 800,000 tobacco-related deaths occur every year, and over 
one-third of the 650,000 new cancer cases reported in 1992 were linked to 
tobacco use.'* Further, while the overall cancer incidence in the country has 
declined. the incidence among tobacco users is increasing. 

There are other adverse health effects of tobacco use. About 60% or 
3 million of the beedi (local cigarette) workers suffer from lung diseases, 
because of inhalation of tobacco dust.!* There are between two and three 
times the number of stillbirths and premature births among women who 
use tobacco than among those who do not.'' Medical experts warn of a 
steep rise in coronary heart disease in India due to tobacco smoking,” 

A study published in Lancet in May 1992. revealed that fewer than 
one-third of smoking related deaths are duc to lung cancer. The study 
forecasts that one-fifth of the people now living in the One-Third World 
- more than 250 million people - may die prematurely of smoking-related 
diseases. The unfortunates in this group will. on average. die 23 years 
before their non-smoking peers.'’ Heavy advertising by the cigarette 
manufacturers ensures that those smokers who die are quickly replaced 
by new. younger addicts, 

According to the WHO. by the year 2000. the annual number of lung 
cancer cases may be as high as 2 million, with 900,000 in China alone. 
The WHO, estimates that deaths from smoking are expected to treble by 
the second quarter of the next century to reach 10 million a year, with 
most of these in the Two-Thirds World. It asserts that the majority of the 
deaths would be among people who are young now and already smoking 
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More than 200 million of today’s children and teenagers. and a compa- 
rable number of adults. will be killed by tobacco,'* This is a global epi- 
demic far worse than AIDS. 


People continue smoking in spite of knowing that it is harmful be- 
cause nicoline is more addictive than hard drugs and alcohol. as a study 
published in the Journal of the American A fedical Association showed. Cy 
Nicotine produces short-term psychological effects. a state of euphoria, a 
{ecling of well-being that has no basis in reality. and it causes withdrawal 
symptoms when given up. Smoking does, however, improve concentra- 
tion and enhance accuracy in the performance of boring tasks that re- 
quire sustained attention over long periods of time. '® But. instead of us- 
ing drugs, it would be far better to reduce the need for such tasks. 


The International Tobacco Growers’ Association (ITGA) claimed 
that “Frantic antitobacco campaigns in the United States and Europe may 
pose a threat to the very existence of some 100 million people. including 
30 million in India, dependent on income from tobacco in the Third 
World”."” 

The ITGA asserts that the tobacco industry in India employs 10 mil- 
lion workers, while only about 70.000 farmers and 5 million people are 
engaged in the entirc industry - from making seed beds to product manu- 
facture.2° Most of the 5 million are beedi workers. so the cigarette indus- 
try which does most of the promotion is responsible for a much smaller 
employment figure. Further. the beedi workers themselyes as w ell as the 
tendu leaf collectors work part time. (Tendu leaves are the leaves of 
Diospyros species in which tobacco is wrapped to form beedis.) The av- 
erage sum that beedi workers earn per year is about Rs 1.400. that is Rs 
116 per month only.”! The tobacco industry does not actually sustain them. 

The number of people employed by the industry must be set against 
those made iJ] and killed by it. In India, in order to provide employment 
for about five million workers. the tobacco industry kills one million 
individuals a year. 

The industry claims that it is essential to the health of the economy. 
The economy has become an autonomous entity, to which the well- or ill- 
being of humanity is only incidental. The ITGA states that the Indian 
government revenue from tobacco was $1,500 million in 1989, that is 
about Rs 26 billion (at 1989 rates of exchange). The actual figure in 1993 
was about Rs 15.5 billion.!? The ICMR study stated that the government 
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spent many times more than the revenue earned for treating patients with 
tobacco-related illness. 

Canadians spent $4.400 million in 1982 on tobacco products. But 
the costs of smoking, such as doctors’ fees. hospital bills, drugs and ad- 
ministrative services, amounted to $7,100 million. Canada therefore lost 
$2,700 million that year on its tobacco industry.” And these figures are based 
on the total sales value of tobacco, not merely the government revenue. 


Flue-cured Virginia tobacco was introduced as a crop in India by a 
subsidiary of the British American Tobacco Company, the leading ciga- 
rette conglomerate at that time. The area under Virginia tobacco expanded 
rapidly from around 54.000 hectares in 1949 to more than 300,000 hect- 
ares by 1987. about 0.2% of the country’s total net cropped area.” In 
1993, the land used for tobacco rose to around 500.000 hectares. '? 

It is estimated by the WHO, that because of the land used for to- 
bacco cultivation, the food bill of the Two-Thirds World has increased by 
about $50 billion.* The tobacco industry, on the other hand. insists that 
“constraints of land ownership and land use cannot be allowed to inhibit 
the launching” of schemes for increasing tobacco production.” 

The cultivation of tobacco has resulted in the loss of soil fertility, an 
increase in soil salinity duc to irrigation and the loss of trees.” In addi- 
tion to the land on which tobacco is grown. the sustainable yield from 
two to three hectares of forest is required to produce one tonne of flue- 
cured tobacco. The 75.000 tonnes of Virginia tobacco manufactured in 
India every year would require about 200.000 hectares of Indian forest to 
be destroyed.* The ITGA admits only to the equivalent of 100,000 hect- 
ares of forest clear-felled every year worldwide. This is still about 1% of 
all wood consumed in the Two-Thirds World.”” 


The US government has been using the GATT to secure more liberal 
international conditions for the sale of cigarettes. An objection to the 
import on health grounds, it claims. would become “a non-tariff barrier 
to trade”. In 1989. US manufacturers sent 100 billion cigarettes abroad. 
more than twice as many as in 1983. And to supply a growing export 
market in the first half of 1990, production rose about 2%. 

With continuous efforts to reduce smoking. the proportion of smok- 
ers in Thailand fell from 30.1% in 1976 to 26.4% in 1986. In the same 
decade, the share of female smokers dropped from 6.1 to 4.1%, From 
1986, Thai newspapers and magazines ran advertisements for US ciga- 
rettes. These were an invitation to smuggle in US cigarettes, since their 
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import was banned; they accounted for about 8% of total cigarette sales. 
The advertisements aroused protests, but the advertising agency refused 
to stop on the ground that they were “only advertising”, not selling, the 
illegal product. Local manufacturers then increased their own advertis- 
ing to counter the TNC campaigns.** 

By a resolution in April 1988, the Thai government forbade all di- 
rect and indirect advertising, including sports sponsorship, of cigarettes, 
whether domestic or foreign. The Thai tobacco companies complied im- 
mediately, but the tobacco TNCs did not. claiming that a resolution was 
not a law. So in February 1989, the Thais passed a law: “Advertising of 
tobacco is totally prohibited in all forms, direct and indirect, in all media”.”* 

The US Cigarette Export Association (USCEA), created by Philip 
Morris, R J Reynolds, and Brown & Williamson. petitioned the Bush 
administration in April 1989 to force Thailand to remove restrictions on 
the sale of imported cigarettes, on the cigarette import duties and taxes. 
on the distribution of US cigarettes in Thailand and. in defiance of Thai 
law, on the right to advertise and promote US cigarettes. The petition 
estimated that the Thai practices were costing US firms at least $166 
million annually.” 

Granting the petition within sixteen days, Carla Hills, the then US 
Trade Representative, who achieved notoriety with her liberal threats of 
retaliation under the Special 301 law. declared: “As long as cigarettes re- 
main a legal commodity in the United States and abroad, there is no legal 
basis to deny cigarette manufacturers assistance in gaining market access” .” 
The health of other peoples is subservient to the needs of US trade. 

In December 1989, when the US submitted two contested issues - 
prohibition of imports and discriminatory excise taxation - to the GATT 
in Geneya, it sought a decision based only on these issues. In September 
1990. a GATT panel report gave the US tobacco companies a predictable 
(and much publicised) victory by holding that the import ban on ciga- 
rettes is both at odds with GATT’s purposes and “unnecessary” because 
of the availability of alternative deterrents to consumption, such as tariffs 
and taxes. But, it “accepted that smoking constitutes a serious risk to 
human health” and that GATT’s charter “clearly allowed (member na- 
lions) to give priority to human health over trade liberalisation”. The ban 
on cigarette advertising could therefore remain in place. However, in Oc- 
tober. the Thai cabinet, bowing to pressures and fears of drastic retalia- 
tion against exports to the US. agreed to end the import ban.** The ero- 
sion of the sovereignty of Two-Thirds World countries is precisely what 
the new GATT rules are designed to promote. 
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The Western economic system sees smoking as making a large con- 
tribution to GNP: $200 billion worldwide. To this must be added the 
turnover of the medical, insurance and funeral systems in “caring” for 
tobacco’s victims. But some economists have developed a more elegant 
and refined view to defend the sale of early death and remote murder. 
They claim that “smokers take more sick leave than non-smokers and 
inflate group life-insurance premiums. but they tend to die before costing 
society much in pensions or nursing-home care”. This vields a “positive 
socictal valuc for a pack of cigarettes” .*° 


Despite the decline in tobacco consumption as awareness of the dan- 
gers of smoking increases. the tobacco industry remains highly profit- 
able since it continues to spend billions of dollars each year promoting 
the sale of cigarettes in Two-Thirds World countries, While cigarette ad- 
yertisements are banned in many countries in newspapers and the elec- 
tronic media, the ingenious industry promotes tobacco use through spon- 
sorship of sports meets and cultural events. 

Britain’s health department says that a ban on advertising would cut 
smoking there by 2 to 5% a year. There is no proven link whatever, claims 
the tobacco lobby. between advertising and overall consumption. So why 
do they advertise? To maintain market share, the companies reply. to 
introduce new brands and to grab the 15 to 20% of smokers who switch 
brands each year! 


Warren Buffett of RJR Nabisco (Reynolds). explained why he likes 
the cigarette business: “It costs a penny to make, sell it for a dollar. it’s 
addictive and there's fantastic brand loyalty”, This was “a diagnosis of 
future cash flows. not of the morality of the business” *! 

The artificial creation of demand by tobacco TNCs is one of the 
wonders of the modern world. The use of so much land and labour by this 
industry. must result in basic human needs remaining unmet. Perhaps it 
is precisely because this is so that rich and poor alike cannot bear the 
distorted reality in which they must live - and turn to narcotics. 


TEA 


Chinese tea was introduced into England by the EIC around the begin- 
ning of the 17th century. By the 1670s. cups of tea began to be sold in the 
public coffee-rooms of London. with the leaf selling at around £5 to £10 
apound.*? 
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The EIC had secured from Parliament the concession of being the 
only merchants allowed to import tea into Britain, a monopoly they en- 
joyed for nearly 180 years, till 1833. On the other hand, when the Chi- 
nese in 1704. tried Lo monopolise the sale of tea to the EIC. this audacity 
was characterised by the indignant Company merchants as a “new mon- 
ster in trade”. The monster was domesticated, however, by the payment 
of a bribe of £1.600 per ship”? 

In 1703, about 100,000 pounds of tea were imported into Britain, 
with the price having fallen to about 16 shillings a pound. By 1721. im- 
ports had risen to over a million pounds.* By the middle of the 18th 
century, a little more than half a pound of tea was legally imported per 
head of the British population, while a considerable quantity was smuggled 
in from neighbouring European ports. There was evidence that the drink 
had penetrated rural areas, popular even among labourers. particularly 
their wives and daughters.* In the early 1880s. imports rose further to 
over 200 million pounds annually. with the price falling to 2 shillings 6 
pence a pound by the end of the decade.** By that time, tea was regarded 
as a social necessity in Britain. Families. too poor to buy it, begged once- 
used tea-leaves from neighbours. Even within living memory, people in 
England simulated tea by pouring boiling water upon burnt bread-crumbs. 

The tea plant grew wild in Assam and was used there as a flavouring 
agent. but not as a habitual drink.** Realising the danger of depending on 
China alone as a source of supply to satisfy their addiction, the British 
attempted to cultivate seeds from Canton in Bengal in 1780. though with- 
out much success. It was only in 1838 that the first sample of Indian tea 
was exported to England. but by 1851. annual exports touched 250,000 
pounds. 

The tea industry was highly profitable and numerous plantations 
sprouted all over India. So much importance was given to its cultivation 
that. after the removal of the EIC’s monopoly. “Lord William Bentinck, 
Governor-General of India. took up warmly the matter of Indian tea cul- 
tivation”.** Forest land was sold at ridiculously low rates to any British 
citizen who wished to “develop” it for tea plantations. The small land- 
holdings of the peasants were acquired by the colonial government at a 
few pennies an acre. for any Britisher who coveted the land. By 1884. 
there were 3,342 tea plantations in India. all British-owned. By the 1890s. 
approximately 300.000 hectares of forests had been destroyed for this alone. 
with additional losses for roads. factories. and other infrastructure.*2 

GF Keatinge. Director of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency. described 
the situation in 1913: 
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In Assam ... special grants of waste land (read 'forests') in large blocks 
were made on easy terms from 1860 onwards; and there are now 200,000 
acres under tea in Assam proper, and about as much again in Sylhet and 
Cachar, representing the enterprise and outlay of English conipanies. 
Again, in the Basti and Gorakhpur districts of the United Provinces where 
there was much unreclaimed waste land, some 600,000 acres were given 
out in large estates during the thirties. ... On one estate the English 
zemindar constructed 185 miles of canals, on another a protective em- 
bankment three miles in length, while in another wells, and tanks, and 
villages were created.* 

With wages of plantation labourers kept down by force. the price of 
Indian tea dropped so low that China could no longer compete, By 1885, 
tea exports from India and Sri Lanka were nearly 69 million pounds, 
about 41% of the total imports into Britai 

During the 1914-18 War, tea exports slumped due to the loss of Eu- 
ropean markets, decreasing in 1916-17 by 14%. Help from the British 
government was obtained in the form of the Food Controller treating tea 
as one of the people’s necessities. The Statistical Department's 1916-17 
report on the Indian tea trade showed that, for 1915, dividends amount- 
ing to 26.5% on their aggregate capital were paid by 99 out of the 118 tea 
companies registered in India, while 88 companies paid dividends amount- 
ing to 22.8% for 1916.*° 

To compensate for the loss of export markets, British firms distributed 
free packets of tea at Calcutta’s railway stations - just as modern drug push- 
ers do - and from that time on Indians have become addicted to it. too. 


The area most suited for tea plantations was in sparsely populated 
Assam, and planters had to depend on migrant labour, mostly obtained 
by coercion. Whole families were imported from distant places. These 
plantations are still worked by the descendants of the early migrants. 
mainly Adivasis from Bihar, Madhya Pradesh. and Orissa. Today the use 
of child labour over 12 years of age is legally permissible in tea planta- 
tions, the only industry in the organised sector in which it is lawful. Chil- 
dren are used mainly for spraying toxic pesticides and herbicides since 
they are unable to do the more expert job of plucking leaves. According 
to the Tea Board of India the total number of child labourers was over 
80,000 in 1987.** Unfortunately, unlike the carpet industry where Indian 
products compete with those manufactured in the West and so need to be 
discriminated against on human rights issues. there isno Western compe- 
tition in the tea industry. Child labour is therefore ignored here. 
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Today the iea industry stiil makes large profits. A study conducted 
by the Centre for Monitoring Indian Economy (CMIE) showed that tea 
and coffee companies. among the 43 major industry groups. cnjoyed the 
highest ratio of profits before interest and tax to gross sales in the private 
sector.» Tea companies declare huge dividends on their shares: Tata Tea 
Limited. paid a dividend of 101% in 1991. Such profits must arise be- 
cause of the low wages paid to the plantation and processing workers. 


The tea industry is largely controlled by a few transnationals. Brooke 
Bond India Limited was taken over by Hindustan Lever Limited (HLL) 
in the mid-1980s. thus giving the Anglo-Dutch Unilever Group. HLL’s 
parent company. 19% of the total world market in tea. In India. HLL had 
75% of branded tea sales.** In 1987. the Tea Board claimed that the 
Unilever Group “is using its buying power to deliberately keep down the 
return to the tea growers while at the same time retaining a high profit 
margin through retail sales” .*° 


The tea crop in India in 1989-90 was 760 million kilograms, of which 
475 million kilograms was used locally, the rest being exported. The total 
area under tea plantations is now over 400.000 hectares. and increasing 
every vear. An ambitious export target has been set. since tea is an impor- 
tant foreign exchange earner, requiring the total production of tea to reach 
one thousand million kilograms by the year 2600."! requiring correspond- 
ing forest destruction. 

Tea is packed - for export particularly - in plywood tea chests which 
require more deforestation, Tea purchased in packets requires paper. cloth 
and aluminium foil. while loose tea docs not. Loose tea is sold mainly by 
small Indian companies. while packaged tea is sold by the big concerns 
and TNCs. 


India. China and Sri Lanka today obtain considerable foreign ex- 
change from the exports of tea. But this is being threatened. too. Al- 
though the first tea plant was grown in the US in 1799, the commercial 
cultivation of tea there was attempted only in 1963, At that time. Lipton. 
worried about its dependence on a few foreign suppliers, established a 
plantation as a research facility on a sub-tropical island 20 miles south of 
Charleston. Lipton sold the plantation in 1987. The plantation produced 
about 54.000 kg of black tea in 1990. the new owners planning to in- 
crease production to over a million kilograms a year. They have a spe- 


cially-designed harvesting machine which does the work of 500 
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labourers.“ If such machines are introduced into the tea plantations in 
India, unemployment will increase, since most tea is harvested by hand. 


OPIUM 


The opium poppy was cultivated in the time of Akbar, though it may 
have been farmed much carlicr. The sceds were the chief product, used as 
a spice. though the resin was also used as an intoxicant."* The British 
were also one of the original hard drug pushers on an imperial scale. 
Drug pushing has grown into a major industry. even more profitable to- 
day than when the trailblazers discovered its lucrative potential. 

When Britain imported most of its tea from China. the increasing 
quantities which addiction demanded caused serious balance of payments 
problems, since there was little that the British could sell the Chinese in 
exchange. 

The EIC solved this problem by forcing Indian farmers to cultivate 
the opium poppy instcad of food crops. The opium obtained was sold to 
the Chinese even though its sale was officially banned there. Millions of 
Chinese became addicted to opium merely for the sake of “the cup that 
cheets”. When the Chinese tried to stop the nefarious trade, Britain de- 
clared war, with the first Opium War fought in 1840-42. the second in 
1858-60. These wars led dircctly to the occupation and annexation of 
Chinese territories, including Hong Kong. thus laying the foundation of 
Britain’s most profitable still-existing colony. 

With “free trade” in opium assured, the British profitably solved their 
foreign cxchange problem. Their £10 million tea imports from China 
were paid for by £4.5 million in opium, £3 million in other exports to 
China, and the rest in bullion."' As late as 1870, almost half of China’s 
total imports consisted of these narcotics. supplied by the liberal economy 
of the West.* 

Warrch Hastings, the first “Governor-General of India” to sanction 

traffic in opium for revenue. admitted: 
Opium is not anecessary of life, but a pernicious article of luxury which 
ought not to be permitted except for the purposes of foreign conmerce 
alone, and which the wisdom of the Government should carefully restrain 
fram internal consumption. 

The West today. similarly careful of its own. promotes the export of 
toxic pesticides, harmful pharmaceuticals and other hazardous chemi- 
cals, which are banned for use in its own territories. 
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However. no doubt to reduce such unjust discrimination between 
peoples, the British vigorously pushed the sale of opium in India, too. 
Just as drug pushers do today, British officials distributed opium free to 
Indians to create a market for it. Soon, roughly half of the production was 
consumed in India.** TNCs perpetuate such practices today: free samples 
of consumer products. such as Colgate’s toothpaste and Nestle’s Maggi 
Noodles, are distributed to young school children, to get them perma- 
nently hooked. As mentioned earlier, the Andamanese tribals’ wages were 
paid by the British in opium. In Assam. they made opium poppy cultiva- 
tion uneconomic by increasing land taxes in order to push their own offi- 
cial sales on which they could levy taxes.” The creation of poverty helped 
augment the sales of opium. Impoverished mothers. who could not feed 
their children. gave them opium to stop them crying from hunger.*° Nu- 
merous shops were licensed to make it convenient for anybody and ey- 
erybody to purchase it.* 

The use of opium helped the textile industry, too, A letter to The 
Times of India in 1937, demanded the delicensing of such shops near 
mills: Then perhaps the government or the millowners will feel it necessary 
to establish creches in every mill to care for the babies so that they may not 
interfere with their mothers at werk, At present, the opium keeps the babies 
quiet for the enployers and incidentally saves them these expenses.” 

However, considerable opposition to this official drug peddling forced 
the British to appoint a Commission to examine the situation in 1893. Its 
report, which appeared in 1895. though claiming to describe the then 
existing situation. falsely provided a justification for the British policy. It 
claimed - among other things - that the opium habit as a vice scarcely 
existed in India. that opium was extensively used for non-medical and 
quasi-medical purposcs. in some cases with benefit. and for the most part 
without injurious consequences.** 

This, in spite of the fact that in 1892. a public declaration had been 
made by about 5000 medical men in Britain that opium smoking or con- 
sumption was physically injurious and morally debasing.’* Further, ac- 
cording to the law in Britain, the US and other Western nations. opium 
was classed as a poison and was only permitted to be sold by druggists 
when labelled as such.** 

While opium was used in India prior to the British arrival. as Gandhi 
said. “No government in India until the British came ever fostered the opium 
evil and organised it for purposes of revenue as the British have done ”*6 

In 1883, the revenue derived from opium was over £7 million.’ The 
standard argument used against stopping this depraved trade was that the 
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“government” would not be able to make up the revenues lost by increas- 
ing taxes. Since this revenue was ultimately transferred to England, it 
was also claimed that the English people would haye to pay extra income 
taxes to recover the millions that would be “lost” .*! 

There has never been a lack of wise men and expert advisers ever 
ready to declare, not merely the indispensability of, but also the high 
moral necessity for any profitable economic iniquity. whether it is the 
cultivation of tobacco or opium. the slave trade, the depression of wages 
below subsistence. or a working day of 16 hours or more. Such justifica- 
tions are still familiar, whereby no government is ever virtuous enough 
to forego the revenue raised on harmful substances 


Opium was taken by the Europeans to North America. where, during 
the 19th century, opiates and cocaine were often regarded as compounds 
helpful in everyday life, particularly for the relief of pain. By the early 
1900s, the perception of the drug had changed. opium and some other 
psychoactive drugs were viewed as dangerous, addictive compounds that 
needed to be severely controlled. Consumption then declined and. in 1915, 
new federal laws severely restricted legal imports.*? 

The anti-narcotics campaign in the US had several motivations. In 
carly 1906. China had initiated a crusade against opium in an attempt to 
enable it to cope with continued European encroachments on its sover- 
eignty. At about the same time. Chinese anger at maltreatment of their 
nationals in the US led to a boycott of American goods. Partly to appease 
the Chinese by aiding their anti-opium efforts and partly to deal with 
uncontrollable smuggling within the US-occupied Philippines, the US 
conyened a meeting of regional powers. The Opium Commissioner of 
the US, Hamilton Wright, thought the whole matter could be “used as oil 
to smooth the troubled water of our aggressive commercial policy there” .*? 
The International Opium Commission, representing thirtecn nations, 
met in Shanghai in February 1909. Its stated aim was to devise means for 
controlling and eventually abolishing world-wide opium use. Resolutions 
regarding opium and opiates were adopted, but they did not constitute a 
treaty. and the decisions were not binding. Another conference was con- 
vened in the Hague, where the twelve nations represented signed a con- 
vention on January 23. 1912. This convention required cach country to 
enact domestic legislation restricting narcotics production to that required 
for medicinal use only. 

Afier the 1914-18 War, the Hague Convention was attached to the 
Versailles Peace Treaty. As a result. ratifying the treaty meant ratifying 
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the Hague Convention and enacting a domestic law controlling narcot- 
ics. This incorporation led to the British Dangerous Drugs Act of 1920, 
an act ofien misattributed to a raging heroin epidemic in Britain.*? How- 
ever, in the early 1920s, much opium. heroin and cocaine, manufactured 
by European pharmaccutical companies, was exported to China and other 
countries.*? Some British firms founded their fortunes on the officially 
sponsored sale of dope to the poorest people the world has ever known, 
the Chinese in London.” 

The Hague Convention. like other racist measures. did not demand 
similar laws in the occupied territories. leaving the British free to con- 
tinue sales of opium for non-medicinal use in India. In 1921. a resolution 
was introduced in the Assam Legislative Council proposing that the sales 
of opium in Assam should be reduced by 10% each year, except for me- 
dicinal purposes. The resolution was carried by an overwhelming major- 
ity, the only persons voting against it being colonial government offi- 
cials, Europeans and Indian title-holders. Yet the colonial government, 
having the executive power in its hands. and refused to carry into action 
the will of the legislature.** 

The report of the “Government Retrenchment Committee” of 1923 
emphasised “the importance of safeguarding opium sales as an important 
source of revenue”, and recommended “no further reduction”. Later. when 
Gandhians in Assam reduced opium consumption in the province by 50%, 
the colonial government intervened and put most of the campaigners in 
prison.“ 


To suppress the unofficial traffic in the drugs and reduce the loss of 
revenue. the British government enacted a bill which imposed a maxi- 
mum penalty of 10 years’ penal servitude and a fine of £1000.** Similar 
penalties were imposed on private drug-traffickers in India since the co- 
lonial government wished to retain its monopoly. 

At another conference in Geneya in 1924 the US sent a delegation 
which again urged that the production of opium should be strictly limited 
to the quantity required for medicinal and scientific purposes only. How- 
ever. the British-appointed representatives of India at the Conference 
opposed any plan that would limit the revenue derived by Britain from 
this drug trade, in spite of the fact that many thousands of influential 
Indians signed a petition urging the adoption of the US resolution 

In 1926, the colonial government finally decided to reduce the quan- 
tity of its sales of opium to forcign countries by 10% per year. but there 
was still no decision to reduce opium sales within India. Around 1929, 
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about 1,780,000 pounds of opium a year were consumed in India. due to 
the efficient British marketing network of about 7,000 licensed shops. An 
area of around 100,000 hectares was under forced opium poppy cultivation.!° 

A second Opium Conference was held in Geneva in 1941, The Brit- 
ish maintained that, since the consumption of opium was confined to 
India, it was not an international matter, but one to be dealt with by Brit- 
ain alone. Because of this, the Americans withdrew from the conference, 
with the British congratulating themselves “on the very successful issue 
of the labours of the conference”. * 

The British claimed that so long as other nations produced opium, 
they must do so since no nation can reform alone: if they did not supply 
opium, it would be smuggied in and. therefore, the colonial government 
might as well supply the demand and get the revenue. ‘© This argument 
has its echo today in the competition between governments in their strenu- 
ous efforts to sell toxic pesticides and in their failure to control carbon 
dioxide emissions. 

Nelson Rockefeller led the “war” against drug abuse in the US in the 
1960s, perhaps through feelings of guilt. His family fortune began with 
his great-grandfather, a 19th century dealer in “herbal remedics” and other 
patent medicines which ofien contained opium. Today. the large opium- 
producing area. the “Golden Triangle” on the borders of Myanmar, Laos 
and Thailand, is controlled by drug barons whose careers began when the 
US Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) stimulated their activitics during 
the Vietnam War.** 

Afghanistan now produces more opium than any country except 
Myanmar, with some 40% of its crop in upper Helmand. The raw resin is 
processed into heroin in Pakistan, sold to their own one million addicts. 
and also exported to Europe. The Mujahedcen in Afghanistan, as well as 
some of the terrorist organisations in India, used the drug traffic to gener- 
ate funds (o finance their purchase of arms and ammunition. 

Opium is a profitable crop in Afghanistan. yiclding about 150 times 
the income from wheat on the same land. In 1989. the US ambassador in 
Islamabad, Robert Oakley. promised a guerrilla leader in Helmand. 
Naseem Akhundzada. agricultural aid if he banned the crop. On his re- 
turn to Helmand. Naseem pronounced poppies “un-Islamic”. Though 
Naseem had kept his end of the bargain. he received no US aid. In March 

1990, during a visit to Peshawar, he was murdered.” 


In India, the area under cultivation of the opium poppy has been 
strictly controlled. About a thousand tonnes (morphine equivalent) of 
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opium are exported to the world market for medicinal purposes only.” 
However, by 1989, the exports of opium had dropped to below 400 tonnes, 
with Britain importing just 23 tonnes, half that of the previous year. The 
area under cultivation dropped from 64,000 hectares in 1978 to just 14.600 
hectares in 1990. 

One of the reasons for the fall in exports was the increasing use of 
confiscated opium by the major importing countries.*! Another was the 
intensifying competition from Australia and other countries, where a 
cheaper method of obtaining opium, from the straw rather than the poppy 
seed pod. had been developed. Britain, which had forced opium culti- 
vation in India, shifted its source of supply so rapidly to Australia that 
much of the excess left in India found its way to the streets of the cities. 


COCAINE 


Coca has been for centuries a basic element of Quechua and Aymara 
culture. The leaves were chewed because it reduced the pangs of hunger. 
thirst and fatigue. Spanish conquerors expanded cultivation so as to en- 
sure regular coca rations to their overworked slaves. They also used 
Andean Indians as slaves in their coca plantations, with the Spanish them- 
selves estimating that “between a third and a half of the annual quota of 
coca workers died as a result of their five month service”. The “quota” 
was itself set by King Philip of Spain because he was afraid that “an 
infinite number of Indians perish” and so no more would be available in 
the near future.” 

Purified cocaine became commercially available in the US in 1884. 
Problems with cocaine were evident almost from the beginning. but lead- 
ing physicians authoritatively stated that cocaine was harmless, while 
the pharmaceutical industries in the US enthusiastically pushed the drug. 

Within a year of the introduction of cocaine, the Parke-Davis Com- 
pany provided coca and cocaine in fifteen forms, including coca-cordial. 
cocaine cigarettes, hypodermic capsules. ointments and sprays. Parke- 
Davis offered consumers a handy cocaine kit. which included a hypoder- 
mic syringe. The firm proudly promoted the drug as one that “can supply 
the place of food, make the coward brave. the silent eloquent and ... ren- 
der the sufferer insensitive to pain”.*” 

William A Hammond. one of America’s most prominent neurolo- 
gists, assured audiences in the late 1880s that cocaine was no more habit- 
forming than coffee or tea. Hammond sold a “cocaine wine” - two grains 
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of cocaine to a pint of wine - which, he claimed. was far more effective 
than the popular French coca wine, which he complained had only halfa 
grain of cocaine to the pint.* 

The Coca-Cola company also pioneered in drug pushing. producing 
addicts to its cocaine-containing drink. Coca-Cola was introduced in 1886 
as a drink offering the advantages of coca but lacking the danger of alco- 
hol. It amounted to a temperance drug beverage. The company claimed 
to have stopped using cocaine in 1900. a year before the city of Atlanta 
passed an ordinance prohibiting provision of any cocaine to a consumer 
without a prescription.? One is forced to wonder how much of Coke’s 
popularity today is due to the addiction it initially produced 

Cocaine is now clearly the most profitable article of trade in the 
world. In response to American sales in the late 1970s. South American 
producers extended plantations, fitted out new laboratories (with US 
knowhow and chemicals) and recruited better-armed sales forces. By the 
late 1980s deliveries had soared and by 1990. it was estimated that there 
were some 14.5 million users who spent an estimated $100 billion annu- 
ally on illegal drugs. Drug merchants are now looking for new markets: 
Japan’s is potentially huge and developing fast. but the richest is in West- 
ern Europe. 

Demand in China was created by the Opium Wars. yet when the 
peasants of Colombia or Bolivia seck to survive by cultivation of the 
coca plant because of the demand from the US and Europe. the response 
of the US government is to spray the hillsides with dangerous defoliants 
and herbicides. 

The US government believes that “controlling crops and traffic in 
producing countries could most efficiently stop US non-medical con- 
sumption of drugs” .*? The “war against drugs” in the US fails to address 
the true causes of long-term substance abuse: poverty, racism, and psy- 
chological distress resulting in despair - Western socictal decay in gen- 
eral. Admitting this would mean acknowledging the failure of the West- 
ern economic system. Perhaps the moral disapproval of such palliatives 
as heroin or cocaine masks a deeper satisfaction - that such private es- 
cape-routes from intolerable living conditions are preferable to any po- 
litical or social movement for change. 

The focus. therefore. is always on the suppliers. for this is one area 
in which the sacred laws of supply and demand are suspended. The threat 
is ftom “pushers”. “dealers”. “traffickers”: a lexicon of abuse to conceal 
the aching emptiness of unmet need that exists in the young people of the 
richest countries in the world. 
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Boliyians say: 

They do not lei us sell coca on the free market hecause they have 
defined it as illicit. More dangerous drugs, such as tobacco and alco- 
hol in its many forms, are being produced legally. The most penalised 
psychotropic substances - marijuana, cocaine and heroin - are those 
controlled by millions of peasants: they are crops directly linked with 
Southern economies”. 

In fact it has been suggested by a former Reagan adviser (subse- 
quently indicted on drugs offences himself) that once the US has eco- 
nomic and judicial control of these currently illicit drugs. they could then 
be legalised. In other words, first you expropriate the producers, then 
you legalise the product. 


ALCOHOL 


Vasco da Gama said that he found no class of the Indian people addicted 
to intemperate habits. Warren Hastings attested: “The temperance of the 
people of India is demonstrated in the simplicity of their food, and their 
total abstinence from spirituous liquors and other substances of intoxica- 
tion”. 

But with the very first trading posts that the Europeans set up, “there 
were established saloons or places for the sale of rum and other intoxicat- 
ing drinks. The traders found they could create a growing appetite and 
profitable market for their wares”. 

The colonial government promoted the alcohol business because it 
was a huge source of revenue. Alcohol sales were pushed by. among 
other methods. creating “the fashion of drinking among the princes and 
social “upper classes’. by always serving liquors at its banquets and pub- 
lic functions”. Liquor shops were licensed in every possible place. in 
cities and villages. in residential. industrial and mining areas.® 

The colonial government justified its actions by using the standardised 
claims of all tyrannies that it needed the revenue, that it did not compel 
anyone to drink. that the people had the right to regulate their own cating 
and drinking. The revenue from alcohol increased sevenfold in 38 years. 
from £1.561,000 in 1874-75 to £12,284,000 in 1922-23.% The economic 
compulsions of the present age are identical. 

When the question of prohibition was brought before the National 
Indian Legislative Assembly in September 1925. the only speeches op- 
posing it were made by Englishmen. Basil Blackett. Finance Member, 
declared that prohibition was impracticable. contrary to ethics, and 
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unthinkable, and that no change in the policy of the government regard- 
ing the sale and use of intoxicants was called for. The colonial govern- 
ment arrested and imprisoned thousands of temperance workers all over 
India, merely for standing in front of places where liquor was sold and 
trying peacefully and non-violently, to persuade their neighbours and 
friends not to buy alcohol.” 

Today, in India. the production and sale of alcohol is increasing. pro- 
moted by powerful advertising campaigns that show drinking as a status 
symbol of the Westernised minority. While the government claims that it 
earns huge sums from excise duties on alcohol, much of this comes from 
the impoverished who consume that alcohol to drown their sorrows. 


Alcohol damages the health of drinkers, ruins individuals and fami- 
lies, and causcs most road accidents and violent crimes. Researchers have 
reported that sons of alcoholics are more likely to have hormonal abnor- 
malities and to perform less well in school than either their sisters or the 
children of non-alcoholics. Animal experiments indicate that alcohol can 
exert a mutagenic effect on the sperm of a prospective father and thereby 
affect his future offspring.” ; 

Large areas of land are used for the cultivation of barley. sugarcane 
and hops. all required for the production ofalcohol. The industry is highly 
polluting and its effects on the environment haye been colossal. Large 
areas of land around distilleries are made unfit for agriculture as the spent 
wash seeps into underground water. with irrigated crops withering away. 
Drinking such water is impossible. and residents in the surrounding areas 
are forced to buy water for domestic consumption at high cost 

The large-scale distilling of alcohol for profits is legal. but the brew- 
ing of alcohol by many who depend on it for a living is a crime. In a 
Bombay slum, where most of the inhabitants are suffering from leprosy. 
the only occupation open to them is the brewing and sale of liquor. Many 
of them, able. intelligent people. resent the compulsion which drives them 
to do work which they dislike. They are always under pressure from the 
police. who break down their stills or take a large proportion of their 
earnings. 

The economists who found that cigarettes yield a “positive socictal 
value” worry that alcohol imposes a heavier burden than tobacco on so- 
ciety. Although heavy drinkers tend to dic young. they tend to retire carly 
and so draw as much in pensions. for example. as light drinkers who 
retire later and live longer.” 
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COCOA 


The cacao plant has been cultivated in Central America for over 2,000 
years. The Aztecs believed that the beans were fit for their bird-god 
Quetzalcoatl - a notion that the naturalist Linnaeus perpetuated in the 
plant’s name: “theobroma” (Greek for god and food). The beans were 
used as currency in the region. with the people paying their taxes in beans 
until the 1880s, 

Cocoa is now thought to be addictive because two of the chemicals it 
contains, theobromine and methyl xanthine. act as stimulants. much like 
caffeine. Other scientists, however, say that the addiction is caused by a third 
chemical, phenylethylamine. closely related to the body’s dopamine and 
adrenaline, which produces sensations similar to mild sexual stimulation. © 

In Africa, where most of the cocoa used in Europe comes from, the 
cocoa beans are dried in the sun. The beans in South America. however, are 
dried and allowed to ferment slightly over smoky fires.” Both. the cultiva- 
tion and the drying of cocoa. require the destruction of much forest. 

Cadbury's Indian subsidiary, Hindustan Cocoa Limited. initiated the 
commercial cultivation of cocoa in India in the mid-1960s. Hundreds of 
thousands of cocoa seedlings were distributed to farmers in south India. 
with fertilisers supplied at subsidised rates. 

As the company gradually increased the procurement price of cocoa. 
from the initial rate of Rs 5.50 per kg of wet beans to Rs 14. the area 
under cocoa increased from about 2,000 hectares in 1970-71 to 29,000 
hectares in 1980-81. Production of cocoa shot up from LOO tonnes in the 
mid-70s to nearly 1.600 tonnes by 1980, Kerala accounted for nearly 
70% of the total area under cultivation in the country. But cocoa gained 
at the expense of food crops such as tapioca and pineapple. with Kerala 
losing nearly 12% ofits area under tapioca during this cocoa boom.” All 
this was aimed at making cocoa available in plenty for Cadbury's factory 
in Bombay. But having got the farmers hooked on cocoa and holding a 
monopoly on its purchase. Cadbury claimed that world market prices 
had fallen. and slashed its procurement price to just Rs 6. far below the 
cost of production. Many farmers were forced to cut down their trees. 
including fully-bearing plants; more than 13,000 acres of yielding plan- 
tations were totally destroyed within two y 

Atthis juncture. Campco. a cooperative formed in 1973 to safeguard 
the interests of arecanut growers. came to the farmers’ rescue by setting 
up a large number of cocoa procurement centres. The cocoa procured 
was initially exported, but Campco soon started a chocolate factory. The 
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market for Campco chocolates expanded at an annual rate of more than 
10% because of their good quality as well as low price. 

Cadbury, facing a threat to its monopoly, brought down the prices of 
its products, raised its commission to retailers and spent millions of rupees 
on advertising. When this failed to help it recover its market, Cadbury 
obtained the signatures of thousands of cocoa growers on documents 
written in English, authorising the company to take loans in their names. 
The farmers who knew only Malayalam. were not told the documents” 
real contents, The documents tied the farmers to deliver their produce to 
Cadbury only. blocking the flow of cocoa to Campeo. Public protests 
forced Cadbury to withdraw the scheme. but it still controls 70% of the 
national chocolate market.” 

Having lost this battle. Cadbury, in 1991, sought government per- 
mission for a one-time import of cocoa al a concessional rate of duty. In 
its representation to the government. Cadbury held out a veiled threat 
that its factorics would haye to be closed in the absence of imports as 
there was an acute shortage of the raw material within the country.” With 
the new liberalisation policies. such permissions are no longer required. 
and TNCs like Cadbury are free to play with the fortunes and lives of 
thousands of farmers at will 

It is expected that, in about ten years. a synthetic cocoa flavour. that 
has already been developed using biotechnology. will be on the market. 
This will displace natural cocoa. just as artificial sweeteners have al- 
ready replaced cane sugar. causing a collapse in the sugar market of some 
Two-Thirds World countries. The factory creation of “nature-identical” sub- 
stances will. to some extent. free the rich world from its need for Two-Thirds 
World natural products, thereby subordinating the latter even more. 


THE CONTINUING STORY: Pharmaceuticals 


Direct links enist between the new licit and the old illicit drug trades. The 
ancestry of some of today’s presumably prim and proper pharmaceutical 
companies is still visible in their contemporary incarnation. The fortunes 
founded on heroin and morphine have been employed to generate 
modernised forms of dependency and addiction. The pharmaceutical in- 
dustry now promotes its new addictive psychotropic drugs - the amphet- 
amines. barbiturates. tranquilizers - with the same enthusiasm as it pushed 
the now-illicit drugs. and with similar official blessings of medical pro- 
fessionals and governments. 
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The huge trade in tranquillizers betrays something about the state of 
mind of the people in those societies which are held up as a source of 
emulation and hope to the rest of humanity. These drugs are not intended 
to cure anything: they are actually a substitute for social change, for they 
merely deaden the pain of living in these societies of so-called privilege 
Since any possibility of social reform has been struck from the agenda of 
the West, the only expedient is to change people in such ways that they 
are enabled to bear the rigours of affluence. The drug industry. by inten- 
sive and concentrated advertising. has convinced the medical profession 
and the public that these socially determined ills are the medical prob- 
lems of disordered individuals. This is. perhaps. the ultimate triumph of 
Western ideology - it can get individuals to take responsibility for the 
social and moral ravages it works in their lives and relationships, and 
then persuade them to pay for the “cure”. 


Drugs had been used for millennia in their natural forms until the 
19th century. However. cocaine and opium were ayailable only in coca 
leaves or poppy plants that were chewed. dissolved in beverages or taken 
in some way that diluted the impact of the active agent. But once these 
came to be commercialised by big industries, opium and opiates. coca 
and cocaine were widely sold as medicines and promoted by unrestrained 
advertising. only slightly dampened by doubts about safety. long-term 
health injuries or psychological dependence.*? 

With the development of organic chemistry, morphine was isolated 
in the first decade of the 1800s. and cocaine by 1860. In 1874 heroin 
(from the German “heroisch™ rge, powerful) was synthesised from 
morphine. It was marketed by Bayer in 1898 and vigorously promoted 
through international advertisements. It was recommended for use as a 
painkiller. as a cure for infant respiratory ailments and even as a new 
means of treating morphine addiction.” At about the same time Parke- 
Davis, as one of the world’s leading cocaine manufacturers, was apply- 
ing similar promotional methods to the therapeutic virtues of cocaine. 

Other global pharmaceutical companies have similar genes. At the 
1923 meeting of the Opium Advisory Committee, the Chinese represen- 
tatives pointed out that Germany. Great Britain. Japan, Switzerland and 
the US, were all turning out “morphine by the ton. which was purchased 
by the smugglers by the ton”.* As seen in an earlier chapter. I G Farben. 
the common ancestor of Bayer. BASF and Hoechst. indented for women 
from Hitler’s concentration camps for testing a “soporific”. 
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The Swiss company. Hoffman-La Roche - the world’s supreme seller 
of legal psychotropic drugs today - played a leading part in the supply of 
morphine to the underworld between the two European wars. Documents 
produced in a 1925 smuggling case trial in Shanghai, revealed that a 
considerable trade in opium and heroin had existed between Roche and 
China. The minutes of the League of Nations Opium Advisory Commitee 
meeting of 1927 show that when another case of traffic involving Roche 
was discussed, the chairman of the British delegation. Sir John Campbell, 
argued that he “had no doubt whatever that Hoffman-La Roche and Com- 
pany was not a firm to which a licence to deal with drugs should be 
given”.* 

Hoffman-La Roche. the originator of Valium (diazepam). became 
the biggest and most profitable drugs company ever in the 1960s, and a 
model for the industry.” Valium was followed by the introduction of sev- 
eral other tranquillizers containing benzodiazepines. Their stated medi- 
cal purpose was to reduce anxiety. 

To promote Valium and cut out any competition, Hoffman-La Roche 
gave away supplics to hospitals and the armed services. An even more 
subtle method of promotion which Roche employed was through so-called 
“medical education programmes”. In the US in 1979, Roche Laborato- 
ries underwrote the cost ofan extensive programmne on the “Consequences 
of Stress”. for US doctors.” 

Valium became the most widely prescribed drug in the world, with 
47 million prescriptions in the USA in 1973. Valium was said to be taken 
by 14% of the population of Britain. 17% in Belgium and France, 15% in 
Denmark, 10% in Italy, Spain and the USA and 14% in German 
Roche’s sales of Valium in the US alone neared $200 million in 1972,” 

The WHO has recommended that 33 tranquillizers be dispensed only 
by prescription. but over the counter (OTC) sales are still prevalent.” 
Amphetamines are produced for the American market in quantities which 
far exceed any conceivable level of legitimate demand. Many of the pills 
sold in massive orders are redirected back to the street trade in the US. 
While there is no evidence of any direct sales by pharmaceutical compa- 
nies for illegal use. these companies are fully aware that their promotion. 
by extensive advertising of OTC sales. leads to illegal use. The annual 
expenditure on the advertising of psychoactive OTC drugs exceeds the 
US federal government's allocations to combat drug abuse.” In India, 
when their “illegal” drugs are not available. addicts consume Valium, which 
is sold by many pharmacists over the counter, though it is illegal to do so. 
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Part of the success of tranquillizers can be ascribed to their addictive 
properties. with several millions of people taking them for years on end. 
In long-term use. their effects diminish. and ultimately. are nullified, apart 
from the dependency they generate. All victims of socially sanctioned 
drug abuse can suffer serious withdrawal effects. 

The list of side-effects that tranquillizers produce is growing: they 
can be fatal when consumed with alcohol, they can produce paradonical 
aggression and anniety, they have been linked with cases of baby batter- 
ing. and they are associated with an increase in driving accidents. Pa- 
tients on Valium suffer from tremulousness. confusion. marked appre- 
hension, insomnia. nightmares, depression and a compulsion to commit 
suicide against their will. Tranquillizers have been linked with increased 
incidence of birth defects; mothers given them during childbirth have 
difficult, injured and dopey babies. Some animal experiments suggest 
they may promote the incidence of breast cancer, though not directly 
cause it.” F 

It has been found that parents who are users of tranquillizers, barbi- 
turates and stimulants are more likely to have children who are users of 
marijuana, LSD and other drugs. Drug advertising informs adults and 
children that chemicals provide instant solutions for psychological af- 
flictions. with no need for personally strengthening their ability to cope 
with the stresses and anxieties of daily life. 


During a patent hearing in Canada in the 1970s. it was revealed that 
it cost Roche $87 per kilo for the raw material for Valium. The selling 
price was twenty times the total production cost.”* Roche had quoted the 
Sri Lankan government a price for Valium seventy times higher than the 
price charged by an Indian manufacturer.” Roche recently sold its manu- 
facturing facilities in India because the prices of its drugs were officially 
controlled. However, under the new liberalised rules it can now import 
those same drugs and sell them at any price it wishes. This is the breed of 
TNC that will bring health to the millions in India. 

Not satisfied with the enormous profits they make from current drugs. 
The Economist states that “respected” pharmaceutical companies are 
searching for “the chemists’ dream of the good drug. the soma. driving 
out bad poisons by its controllable merits™.“’ 


The activities of Hoffman-La Roche in pushing Valium need to be 
looked upon with the same horror we feel today towards the sales of 
opium in India by the British. But Roche will continue to amass profits 
from drugs of addiction until the issue of the use of those drugs become a 
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matter of public concern. Attempts to control the drugs are quickly 
frustrated by their powerful manufacturers. In India. in accordance with 
the provisions of the Narcotics and Psychotropic Substances Act. which 
came into force in November 1985, the unauthorised possession of drugs 
such as Librium, Valium and others was made illegal and punishable by 
a minimum jail sentence of ten years and a fine of not less than Rs 100.000 
By July 1986. under pressure from the pharmaceutical manufacturers. 
the government agreed to exempt these tranquilizers from the provi- 
sions of the Act.*! 


With the proliferation of allopathic drugs in general. reports of psy- 
chological side effects. ranging from euphoria to psychosis, have been 
increasing. As long ago as 1976, it had been proved that many allopathic 
drugs were addictive - and useless. In their teyiew in the American Jour- 
entitled “A faintenance Antipsychotic Therapy: Is the 
Cure Worse than The Disease?” Gardos and Cole remark that as many as 
50% of those on such drugs “would not be worse off without them”.*? 

The Medical Leiter on Drugs and Therapeutics recently listed L03 
drugs that had caused such reactions. It included powerful psychoactive 
drugs but also anti-inflammatories. antibiotics. contraceptives. 
antihypertensives and even nasal sprays. Patients taking beta-blockers, 
given to treat hypertension. are 50% more likely to have depressions than 
patients on other antihypertensives. The aged are at greater risk because 
their liver and kidneys metabolise and filter drugs less rapidly and their 
brain is more sensitive to drugs.* 


There is still another type of criminal drug trade. Multinational phar- 
maceutical companies are flooding the markets of Two-Thirds World 
countries with non-essential and harmful products. In these countries, 
roughly 60% and 48% of the drugs the German and Swiss companies 
respectively market, provide little real health benefit. while some carry 
unacceptable risks. One-third of the drugs they push are not sold in the 
home markets, because they are either obsolete or deregistered in Eu- 
rope.® It is not unusual to buy drugs on which warnings are issued that 
they may produce side-effects that can be fatal. 

The US administration, in 1992. expressed grave concern ai the 
diversion of opium from the licensed poppy-growing areas in India. The 
administration warned that ifthe practice was not checked. it might have 
an adverse effect on economic cooperation. including the US’ support 
for assistance to India from the WB and IMF.** No equivalent enthusiasm 
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is shown by the US in stopping its “legal” exports of harmful pharmaccu- 
ticals to India. 

The number of users of legalised drugs is today much larger than 
that of users of illegal drugs. with alcohol. tobacco. and pharmaceuticals 
being the major causes of illness and premature death.*° However, in- 
stead of working towards the banning of “legalised” drugs. there are moves 
to legitimise the use of presently-illegal ones. 7/e Economist claims that 
the over $100 billion drug trade handled by a small group of criminals 
should become the legal trade of the system’s industry. Economists with 
a fundamentaiist’s faith in free trade. believe thai drugs should be treated 
as any other commodity. without the interference of bans or “drug wars”. 


When we look at the list of noxious and damaging substances to 
which the people of the West are addicted. it is clear that the theme of 
addiction lies at the heart of the consumer society. The initiation of small 
children into rituals of consumption begins at an carly age. and is borne 
through the medium of television. This is doubtless one reason why a 
television set is now an indispensable necessity in the homes of the West, 
permitted even to those on welfare. It is the principal medium, not only 
of addiction itself. but of opening the window to the young on to the 
cosmos of addictive experiences, sensations. commodities and services 
which it is the profoundest purpose of Western industrial society to pro- 
mote. That the line between socially approved and forbidden substances 
isa thin one is evidenced from the moral panics which arise around those 
which existing TNCs have not enclosed and monopolised. 

Addiction is an essential engine of the Western economic system, 
the dark side of a demand- and consumer-led economy. The reason why 
the outlawed drugs are reviled so vehemently by those who are the pillars 
of society. is that they illuminate too starkly the true mechanisms that 
animate the Western world. An addictive culture, in which people think 
they know what they like. but in reality like what they know: and what 
they know isa society of addictive consumption. or consumptive addiction. 

This has profound implications for any project of social change. It 
helps to account for much of the frustration and cynicism of those who 
seek to alter Western lifestyles. One of the classic disabilities of addic- 
tion is that the addicts do not recognise their condition. Those advocating 
radical change should. perhaps. look not so much at models of revolution 
as at techniques of detoxification. de-addiction and rehabilitation: not as 
the treatment of individual problems. but in order to reach the profound 
socially determined afflictions of the West. 


HRS 


Chapter 8 


The Culture of Injustice 


It would be understandable if the West maintained that its parasitic and 
predatory behaviour was merely an extension of the natural conduct o! 
certain species of insects. But the West claims the high moral ground, 
arrogantly asserting that its culture and civilisation form the end points o! 
Darwinian evolution. This. it assumes, gives it a right to impose its norms, 
values and institutions on all other cultures and civilisations. 


The word “culture” had meant, primarily, the “tending of natural 
growth”, and then, by analogy. a process of human training. This changed 
in the late 18th century to culture as such. a thing in itself. It came to 
mean, first. “a general state or habit of the mind”. then “the general state 
of intellectual development in a society as a whole”. “the general body o 
arts”. Later, in the 19th century. it came to mean “a whole way of life, mate- 
rial, intellectual, and spiritual”, allied to the idea of human perfection." 

Culture is now defined as the totality of socially transmitted 
behaviourial patterns. Western culture includes the celebrations of the 500th 
anniversary of the invasion of the Americas by Columbus. the promotion 
of colonies and empires, the continued occupation of other peoples’ lands. 
its religion and racism, free market economics and environmental dam- 
age. politics and pollution. the Gulf War and football hooliganism, high 
technology hydrogen bombs and toxic pesticides - all that goes to make 
up and maintain Western affluence. Western culture contains the idea that 
all other cultures are inferior to the West. Indeed, one of the most salient 
features of Western culture is that it is Culture itself; universally and 
uniquely valid. 

All cosmologies are universalist: the creation myths of groups and 
tribes purport to be accounts of the origins, not merely of the tribe, but of 
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humanity itself. However. the West has had, for many centuries, and still 
has. the military power to enforce its version of universalism, which it has 
never hesitated to usc. It continues to impose its culture upon others to- 
day. with changed conduits and modes of imposition. even though this 
means the extinction of the cultures of those treated in this way. European 
culture, far from practising the tolerance, pluralism and freedom which it 
professes, is actually a malign monoculture which will permit no depar- 
ture from its imperatives and absolutes, How different this universalism 
of the West is, say. from other forms of universalism. which are inclusive. 
all-embracing and accepting of difference and diversity. 


iga 


THE CIVILISING MISSION 


To justify the murder of Natives which began with the very first voyage of 
Columbus, the Europeans claimed that they had the God-given right to 
dominate “lesser mortals”. But the latter had to be clearly differentiated. 
to be “proved” to be inferior, even less than human, First. they were “say- 
ages” to be christianised or killed. Then. based on the European idea of 
the domination of nature, they became “beasts” and “wild men”. to be 
hunted down and exterminated. or pushed beyond the “frontier”. 

In India, the Europeans first came to trade. then to learn our knowl- 
edge and techniques. later to conquer and oppress. claiming that their in- 
yasion, occupation. exploitation and destruction were justified by their 
civilising destiny. 

The Oxford English Dictionary defines “to civilise” as “to bring out 
of a state of barbarism”: it defines “barbarism” as “the opposite of 
civilisation”. revealing that the terms are merely relative. It is more in- 
structive when we see how “barbarian” was historically defined. First. it 
was any foreigner, then a non-Helene. a non-Roman. a non-Christian. a 
non-lItalian. Still later. after the process of colonisation began. “a rude. 
wild. uncivilised person” and in 1762, “an uncultured person”. 

These criteria were applied to the peoples in all the occupied coun- 
tries. making them in effect “barbarians”. in spite of the inconsistcncics 
following from such definitions. It did not matter that the “barbarians” 
were gentle. peace-loving people. while Europe was torn by wars and 
daily violence ofa high level. not merely tolerated but officially promoted 
by both church and state. Europe was also the home of such institutions of 
gentility as the Inquisition. the public burning of women as witches. and 
such uplifting modes of execution as hanging. drawing and quartering. It 
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was Europeans who cut off the hands of expert Indian weavers in order to 
sell their own inferior textiles, and who pushed the sale of opium in China, 
converting it into a nation of addicts. 

Adam Smith wrote, without any qualifications whatsoever, that “New 
Granada. the Yucatan, Paraguay, and the Brazils were, before discovery 
by the Europeans, inhabited by savage nations who had neither arts nor 
agriculture.’ This was written when Europe had already killed most of 
the Native inhabitants. extracted all the wealth they could lay their hands 
on, and when Europe was totally dependent on the maize. potatoes and 
many other plants imported from the Americas where numerous varieties 
had been cultivated for thousands of years. It is only now that the West has 
understood the immense yalue - the commercial value which is the court 
of last appeal in Western culture - of natural biodiverse forests and the 
knowledge of the people who live in and care for them. 

The ~ great civilisations” were so called because of the extent of their 
empires or the heights and widths of their monuments - even if they were 
acquired by brute force and built by slave labour. Alexander the 
Macedonian, became “Alexander the Great”, celebrated for his “victo- 
ties” over the civilisations of the East. The Spanish empire in South America 
was “great” because il extended from the Beagle Channel to the Upper 
Missouri. As Buckminster Fuller put it. “Observing so many ships loaded 
with so many British sailors (shanghaied out of the British pubs). the world 
came to identify history’s most successful world-outlaw organization as 
“the British Empire”.> 

Large empires permit the accumulation of large surpluses of wealth, 
which allow the arts and sciences to flourish, In smaller societies art and 
science also thrive. but then the type of arts and crafts are mainly artisanal, 
which anyone is free to produce and all can afford to possess, while tech- 
nology is developed by farmers. healers and artisans themselves. 

More recently. the West has been telling us, that though we may not 
be exactly barbarians, we are “underdeveloped”, “developing”, of the 
“Third World” or “non-industrialised”. These terms appear to be harmless 
but they are used with no other purpose than to keep us in “our places”. 
And most of us. like the obedient international “lower orders” that we 
have been trained to be, accept them as appropriately used and rightly 
deserved. not daring to question the “superiority” of all things Western. 

Today, the IMF. the WB and TNCs. reinforce the message to the elites 
of the Two-Thirds World that it needs to be taught how to “develop”. how 
to “manage its economies”, while Western governments tell us that we are 
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irresponsible about human rights and population growth, and cannot be 
trusted to handle nuclear and chemical weapons. 

But the Two-Thirds World is “undeveloped” and impoverished pre- 
cisely because it has long been at the receiving end of Western culture. 
This is loudly trumpeted as a victory of Western values even though it ap- 
pears - to those who are its victims - as continuous expropriation and loss. 
new forms of impoverishment, and strange new mutations of violence. 


The Need for Racism 


Racism was essential for justifying the extermination of other peoples, 
the occupation of their lands, the theft of their possessions and the practice 
of slavery. 

One of the favourite modes of inferiorising the Indigenous peoples of 
the occupied countries was by labelling them cannibals. The Aborigines 
of Australia were deemed to be cannibals by the White invaders, an at- 
tempt to justify their desire for their land. Yet there is not a single credible 
account of cannibalism among the Aborigines. And the myth persists. re- 
sistant to challenge. underpinning White attitudes of hostility. rejection 
and superiority.* 

It is. however, recorded that in the 15th century Sir Robert Melville 
of Glenbervie. “was caught by his enemies and boiled to death in a caul- 
dron”. “Sodden and suppit in broo (broth)” was the technical term of a 
popular form of lynching in Scotland, for the participants partook of the 
soup boiled out of their victims. 


Racism was embedded in the Constitution of the US which states 
that, in a population census, a slave shall be counted as three-fifths of a 
person.* Racism was promoted and practised by many “eminent” scien- 
tists and philosophers. Benjamin Franklin expressed his hope that America 
would become a domain of Whites, undiluted by less pleasing colors.” 
Linnaeus, the taxonomist, classified (in Svstenia Naturae, 1758) the Afri- 
can as “Homo sapiens afer” (the African Black) below “Homo sapicns 
europaeus”. without any scientific basis whatsoever.’ Buffon, the “great- 
est” naturalist of 18th century France. offered this circular “proof”: “The 
most temperate climate lies between the 40th and 50th degree of latitude. 
and it produces the most handsome and beautiful men. It is from this 
climate that the ideas of the genuine colour of mankind, and of the various 
degrees of beauty ought to be derived.” 
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The philosopher David Hume. who held a post in the colonial office. 
asserted; “I am apt to suspect the negroes and in general all the other 
species of men (for there are four or five different kinds) to be naturally 
inferior to the Whites. There never was a civilised nation of any other 
complexion than White. nor even any individual eminent either in action 
or speculation™.® Oliver Wendell Holmes rejoiced in the elimination of 
Native Americans on aesthetic grounds: “so the red-crayon sketch is rubbed 
out. and the canvas is ready for a picture of manhood a little more like 
God's own image”. '° 

The “science” of anthropology had its roots in the study of non-Euro- 
pean conquered people. Anthropologists helped rationalise the racist 
mentality. claiming that the “others” - particularly the Native Americans and 
Blacks - were separate biological species. intrinsically inferior to the Whites. 

Samuel George Morton collected and measured more than a thou- 
sand human skulls from the 1820s onwards. He claimed that his data 
showed that Whites had the largest skulls. with American Indians in the 
middle. and Blacks on the bottom: and. among Whites, Teutons and Anglo- 
Saxons on top. Jews in the middle. and Hindus [sic] on the bottom,!! 
Morton's studies served to provide a “scientific” defence of slavery. When 
he died. the South’s leading Charleston \edical Journal, proclaimed: “We 
of the South should consider him as our benefactor. for aiding most mate- 
rially in giving to the negro his true position as an inferior race”.!? But the 
correlations which Morton claimed to have discovered were shown to be 
counterfeit by Stephen Jay Gould in 1977." 

In its edition of 1964. the Enevelopaedia Britannica was still listing 
“a small brain in relation to their size~ along with woolly hair. as char: 
teristic of Blacks.'' In the US. sterilisation was used to keep down the 
population of the ~feeble-minded”. mainly the poor. Whites and Blacks. 
right up to 1972," 


The theory of evolution enabled Western scientists to claim that Whites 
had progressed the furthest to become the most superior breed of humans. 
Charles Darwin wrote about a future time when the gap between ape and 
human would increase by the anticipated extinction of such intermediates 
as chimpanzees and Hottentots. “The break will then be rendered wider. 
for it will intervene between man in a more civilised state. as we may 
hope. than the Caucasian, and some ape as low as a baboon. instead of as 
at present between the negro or Australian and the gorilla.“!* 

“Scientific racism” was used to justify inequality, separate education 
for Blacks. and the denial of the vote in the US. An editorial. in American 
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Medicine of April 1907, proclaimed that science had provided “the ana- 
tomical basis for the complete failure of the negro schools to impart the 
higher studies - the brain cannot comprehend them any more than a horse 
can understand the rule of three... Leaders in all political parties now ac- 
knowledge the error of human equality... It may be practicable to rectify 
the error and remove a menace to our prosperity - a large electorate with- 
out brains.”!7 

Having achieved enormous success in their use of “science” for justi- 
fying the exploitation of Blacks. they then turned their expertise on other 
natives, In the year 1876, W R Pratt, the British Collector of Surat. wrote: 
“The cultivators from whom a mass of revenue is derived are little higher 
than monkeys in the gradation list of animated nature”.'* Those Indians 
who accepted British rule and its values were considered “civilisable”. 
Some Adivasis were labelled “primitive tribes”. some even “criminal 
tribes”, because of their violent resistance to domination by the invaders. 


Ernst Haeckel, the German zoologist. proclaimed that an individual, 
in its own growth. passes through a series of stages representing adult 
ancestral forms in their correct order.'” E D Cope. the American palcon- 
tologist. identified four groups of lower human forms on this criterion: 
non-White races, women including White women, southern as opposed to 
northern European Whites, and lower classes within superior races.”° 

Many such “scientists” classified all women with the Blacks or even 
lower, In 1792 Mary Wollstonecraft published A Vindication of the Rights 
of Women, in an attempt to assert female equality. The book was parodied 
as "A Vindication of the Rights of Brutes". Descriptions of their continen- 
tal ravaging revealed their attitude to rape. Samuel Eliot Morison. a lead- 
ing American historian and the author of a prize-winning biography of 
Columbus, wrote: “Never again may mortal men hope to recapture the 
amazement, the wonder, the delight of those October days in 1492 when 
the New World gracefully yiclded her virginity to the conquering 
Castilians”.”! But gracefully 


The classification of non-Whites as children who were incapable of 
governing themselves, justified imperialism as paternalism. Louis Agassiz. 
professor at Harvard University. proposed the anthropological theory of 
polygeny - that human beings belong to different races. though he never 
generated any data to prove his theory. Yet he authoritatively asserted: 
“There are upon earth different races of men, inhabiting different parts of 
its surface. which have different physical characters: and this fact ... presses 
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upon us the obligation to settle the relative rank among these races, the 
relative value of the characters peculiar to cach. in a scientific point of 
view...” His “obligations” - not observations - led him to claim in 1863, 
that blacks “may be compared to children, grown in the stature of adults 
while retaining a childlike mind... No man hasa right to what he is unfit to 
use... Let us beware of granting too much to the negro race..." 

Kidd wrote in 1898 that the Europeans in Africa were “dealing with 
peoples who represent the same stage in the history of the development of 
the race thai the child does in the history of the development of the indi- 
vidual. The tropics will not. therefore, be developed by the natives them- 
selves”. Similar arguments were used by Americans to justify their right 
to annex the Philippines. 

The West needs to be given credit for the ingenuity with which they 
manufactured reasons to justify obvious oppression. One was that slaves 
were human beings held in trust by Britain until they could become good 
subjects of the British empire. This same argument was later used for 
justification of the British empire itself - that it was Britain's sacred trust 
to look after the people of the colonies who were unable to look after 
themselves, Rudyard Kipling’s poctry had a parallel basis. The “White 
Man's burden” was sadly necessary “to serve the captive’s need”. The 
captives being “new-caught sullen peoples. half devil and half child”. Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt wrote to Henry Cabot Lodge that this verse “was 
very poor poetry but made good sense from the expansion point of view".”! 


The doctrine of racial superiority received at Ieast two severe sel- 
backs in this century. One was the proclaimed (if rarely practised) doc- 
trine of the brotherhood of humanity enunciated by Marx. The second. 
and far more significant reverse. came from the carnage. brutality and 
bloodshed of Hitler’s experiment in White supremacism. Hitler brought 
back to Europe the vast violence of the colonial “adventure” that had been 
one of the proudest achievements of Western values. The racist doctrines 
that had been applied with such exuberant liberality through long centu- 
ries in the overseas colonies were “repatriated” to Europe in the 1930s 
and 40s. While racist beliefs. actions. injustices. persecutions and geno- 
cides had been confined to the overseas territories. the West could retain 
confidence in its own civilising propensities. But once Europe had been 
laid waste by Western savageries, it became momentarily impossible for 
the Whites to lay claim to high moral purposes in the world. They have 
been at pains to represent this as an aberration. Those who have been the 
victims of centuries of colonialism know otherwise. 
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The real shock after the upsurge of Nazism and Fascism was that 
these struck against the Western conviction that its system was.a guaran- 
tor of continuous progress, both moral and material. The sight of the mass 
graves of Buchenwald and Auschwitz, with their emaciated corpses and 
the images of such profound inhumanity within the heartland of the “cradle 
of civilisation”. disturbed the complacent sensibility of Europe. Natu- 
rally. no one ever recorded pictorially the massacres, exterminations and 
slaughter which Western civilisation had wrought on a much larger scale 
in more distant places, compared with which the 6 million of the Holocaust 
were negligible. 

The holocaust itself was only possible because of the modern indus- 
trial system. Without an up-to-date factory system, without amoral ratio- 
nality, without the compliance and cooperation of the German scientific 
establishment, the holocaust would be inconceivable. The holocaust was 
not perpetrated by criminals and sadists - it was the result of actions by 
“normal” individuals, 

When the charnel house of Europe was surveyed at the end of the 
war. it was obvious that overt racism required to be camouflaged. Other 
forms of domination now serve as convenient instruments to perpetuate 
the subjection of physically liberated colonial territories. The ugly doc- 
trine of obvious racism is no longer required in the ideological baggage of 
the West. when the same happy outcome can be assured through the work- 
ings of its economic system. The latter have been made impersonal. ab- 
stract and colour-blind. not seen as a product of human intervention at all. 
The minorities of rich blacks in the West are taken to be matcrial demon- 
stration that economic forces are not racist. though the vast majority of the 
poverty stricken in the global economy are Black or Brown. and those 
who control the global economic. intellectual, cultural and political envi- 
ronment today are mainly Whites.** 

It is only to be expected that a people subjected to continuous brutal 
colonial expropriation and the long-term inferiorising of traditional prac- 
tice. exacerbated by the experience of “modernisation and development”. 
will find their way to the bottom of the global class structure when they 
are compelled to enicr what the West proudly calls the world economy. 
Progress for the victims of these processes can only mean progression in 
the path of debilitation and loss. 

The survival of the fittest is a useful doctrine when those who formu- 
late the rules of the game have all the advantages from the outset. Who 
needs apartheid. when economics proves such a powerful instrument of 
triage and discrimination? It is no accident that those in the forefront of 
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the dismantling of apartheid included many industrialists whose liberal- 
ism was prompted by the certainty that the replacement of racial by eco- 
nomic apartheid provides a far more convincing justification for global 
injustice. The fittest always turn out to be the initiators. owners and ben- 
eficiaries of the system which they propagate as the sole embodiment of 
universal values. 
The Guardian Weeklv admitted: 

It is hard to avoid the conclusion that we are witnes. 
Eurocentric racism, as the EC conspires to keep out third world migrants. 
And these decisions are being made in secret by the Trevi group of Euro- 
pean justice and interior ministers or the Shengen group of countries on 
order controls. Invisible, unaccountable, and undemocratic, these poli- 
cies appear to form a European hidden agenda to subvert the 1951 U IN 
Convention on Refugees by stealth” 


ing the rise of 


Today. the West implies that the people of the Two-Thirds World are 
“unfit to use” the resources of the earth when they assert that rising popu- 
lations would lower their standard of living and reduce the capacity of 
“their” pollution sinks. The Western project now is to “exclude” the im- 
poverished in the Two-Thirds World from global society. the ultimate in 


racial exploitation. 


Religion and Ethics 


All cultures are ultimately based on faith. a faith which is underpinned by 
systems of ethics. The ethical structures are frequently by-passed. or be- 
come ossified in rituals and mummery. which bear little relation to the 
fine concepts which originally animated them. 

The Europeans had the morals of the New Testament Not surpris- 
ingly, since wealth and power show little tendency to be bounded by moral 
constraints upon their actions. over time. these came to be interpreted in 
such a way as to produce two distinct ethical systems. one for the rich and 
powerful and another for the impoyerished and powerless. Robbery was 
what the pickpocket practised but not w hat the landlord did when he en- 
closed the commons. even though the former may have taken a few pen- 
nics. while the latter took away the very livelihood of the tenants. Murder 
was what the highwayman committed. not what kings perpetrated when 
they invaded. massacred and looted their neighbours - whom they were 


supposed to love. 
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Later the two sets of values were applied to different regions and 
races: one for the Whites and another for the “others”, The forced occupa- 
tion of the lands of Natives. the theft of their natural resources, the geno- 
cide, were the proper rewards and necessary actions of “discoverers”. When 
Charles James Napier occupied Sind. his telegram to his military superi- 
ors contained just one word “Peccayi”, Latin for “I have sinned”. a con- 
fession of guilt. He meant it as a pun, but for the conquered it was the 
literal truth, 

Such bifurcation was the foundation of the Western system: it still 
forms its maintenance. It is exhibited in every aspect of westernised life: 
from the misuse of the UN. the GATT. IMF and WB. to the disposal of 
toxic wastes and the pricing of commodities. 

Of course the medieval world imposed monstrous injustices and 
unfreedoms upon the people: but in economic affairs, it had not yet boldly 
cast off the moral fetters which limited its depredations upon humanity. at 
least in principle. While practising multiple inequalities. it had not yet 
learned to celebrate them with the same audacious self-congratulation of 
modern capitalism. 


In the 14th century, a medieval scholar wrote. “He who has enough to 
satisfy his wants, and nevertheless ceaselessly labours to acquire riches. 
either in order to obtain a higher social position, or that subsequently he 
may have enough to live without labour. or that his sons may become men 
of wealth and importance - all such are incited by a damnable avarice. 
sensuality and pride”. The emerging ideology of “Political Arithmetic”. 
as it was called in the 17th century, had to emancipate itself from such 
constraints of religion. This meant the jettisoning of irritants such as the 
idea of “usury” and the “just price”.’* Of course. the real triumph of the 
West has been to dispense with any faith in an after-life at all, the con- 
sumer society haying been erected as a monument to this achievement. 
This may best be described as a materialisation of the Christian iconogra- 
phy of paradise. It means that human beings are expected to cram into one 
brief life-span an eternity of pleasure. joy. happiness. bliss. This may help 
to account for the destructive frenzy with which the people of the West set 
about this impossible achievement; and also for the attendant violence. 
misery and despair which the impossibility of its realisation produces in 
so many of them. Just as the Europeans once believed it was their duty to 
convert all nations to Christianity. so the West now busily promotes the 
gospel of accelerating resource depletion and greedy devouring of the earth. 
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The West has moved even further to safeguard its position by linguis- 
tic colonisation of the word “cthics”. Definitions of ethics now avoid the 
use of terms such as “right,” “wrong.” or “moral principles”, though dic- 
tionaries include all three. The very existence of anything absolutely right 
or wrong is widely challenged in the West, with right and wrong being 
considered relative.” 

The West does not need to send forth missionaries to achieve this 
work: its shining iconography of salvation is beamed electronically around 
the world at every moment. The imagery of Western luxury and affluence 
are relentlessly targeted at the “deprived” of the earth. that they, too, might 
be tempted to follow the way of wealth. 

Religious fundamentalism is now taking over. It erases worries about 
injustice here and now by promising instant - but unverifiable - salvation. 


The Ethics of Economics 


The contemporary equivalent of the Western universalising mission are 
the edicts and prescriptions of Western cconomic institutions which are 
received by the ruling castes with the same eager awe and wonder with 
which the Natives presumably once accepted the words of carlier mis- 
sionaries and bringers of enlightenment. 

The dogmas of Western political economy did not make an easy and 
untroubled appearance in the world, even in their heartland, But they were 
essential to the survival of the new industrial system. The new capitalists 
had first to emancipate themselyes from the constraints which Christian- 
ity placed upon certain excesses of human conduct. Tawney observes that 
whatever the hypocrisy and obscurantism of the medieval world. the people 
of that time had not been afraid to call things by their proper names.*’ The 
vices of greed, avarice and usury had not yet been transformed, under the 
more potent compulsions of capitalism, into the virtues of enterprise. ini- 
tiative and accumulation. A total lack of restraint on human behaviour 
would soon result in chaos, leading Adam Smith. thena professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Edinburgh, to come up with his ethics of economics. This 
has perhaps done more to appease the conscience of the rich than any 
other document, not because it enjoins them to repent for the injustices 
they have committed. but because it persuades them that private accumu- 
lation is capable of being transmuted, by means of the mysterious alchemy 
of capitalism. into public virtue. The greed and selfishness of the emerg- 
ing manufacturing and mercantile classes were sanctified by this some- 
what mystical doctrine. 
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The system which Smith described and advocated was taken up on 
thusiastically by the possessing classes. and became the justification for 
the most monstrous acts of injustice and cruelty, within the country of the 
Industrial Revolution, and more extensively in the conquered and occu 
pied territories overseas. The doctrine came to be contested ata later suse 
of industrialism, but it has been spectacularly rehabilitated in recent years 
and forms the basis for much of what the West foists upon the Tio-Thirds 
World in the name of “development”. 

What the new order - the 18th century version - really meant was that 
an amount of knavery and injustice to many. were justified by the advan- 
tages and well-being of a few. And this remains the basis of its 20th cen- 
tury version. when Bush declared his crusade to impose his “moral and 

just” new world order upon such recalcitrant peoples who failed to share 
his noble vision. 


Adam Smith's The Theory of Moral Sentiments was based on an analy- 
sis of the actual situation just at the beginning of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. The directing actors of that time - the landlords, the merchants and 
capitalists - were all obviously acting selfishly. Smith claimed that there 
were counter influences which not only kept selfishness in check but - 
almost miraculously, since the two are contradictory - actually made it 
work for the good of all. i 

However, the “good of all”. as Smith saw it. was the good of the 
upper classes in Britain first, then of Britain as a whole, next of Whites in 
Europe or occupying other territories, and of the rest of world’s popula- 
tion, not at all 

While Smith’s empirical method could lead to a valid depiction of 
what was occurring at that time in that very particular society, any ethical 
rules that were derived from that analysis would not normally be absolute 
and hence universally applicable. They were, of necessity, the rules that 
would support the existence and extension of that specific economy. While 
following such rules could - and did - result in “carrying the standard of 
material well-being to heights hitherto impossible and scarcely calculable”, 
there was nothing in Smith’s method that implied in the least that such 
advantages - if advantages they were - would accrue to all other societies 
on the planet. 

More important, by focussing only upon the accumulation of wealth, 
Smith enabled the Western economic system to externalise all the impov- 
eri shments and immiserations, the human and the environmental degrada- 
tion, also scarcely calculable, that occur as a necessary consequence. 
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Smith asserted that by acting selfishly “we necessarily pursue the 
most effective means for promoting the happiness of mankind, and may 
therefore be said. in some sense, to co-operate with the Deity and to advance 
as far as in our power, the Plan of Providence”. Manis led. as if by an 'Invis- 
ible Hand’, to promote ends which were not part of his original intention. 

In this way. what has arisen because of its utility Lo a particular sec- 
tion of society, becomes sanctioned by Providence This is how capital- 
ism becomes cosmos. a manifestation of universal laws, discovered. pos- 
sibly by scientists and political economists. but emanating from the Sole 
Source of Truth. This is how private vice becomes public virtue, a truly 
miraculous accomplishment in the secular, mechanistic world created. no 
longer by God. but by Western science. 

Since the objects of the Plan are not specified, all actions then be- 
come justifiable - including the most obviously unjust ones. How Smith 
learned of a plan whose purpose was not known is a mystery he did not 
elucidate. [twas this pure presumption that gave to his theories a synthetic 
odour of sanctity that the Europeans required for what became a charter 
for White domination over other human beings and the rest of nature, 

Finally, to enforce the rules, Smith saw the necessity of a system of 
“positive law” embodying the rules of justice and administered by some 
system of goyernment or magistracy.! “Justice ... is the main pillar that 
upholds the whole edifice. If it is removed. the great. the immense fabric 
of human society ... must ina moment crumble to atoms” .*? However. the 
laws were made by a small. rich, controlling segment of British society. 
They provided “justice” mainly for themselves. with only a pretence of 
justice for the rest of society. It is because of such neglect of universal 
justice - intergenerationally and intragencrationally - that the world is threat- 

ened by the multiple catastrophes which are all too plainly visible. 

Those who determined the criteria for justice and propriety admitted 
of no higher controlling authority and they could be - and were - as selfish 
as they wished to be. Those in power controlled the selfishness of the 
dominated for their own selfish ends. Selfishness and greed are said to be 
inherent in “human nature”. However. the system rewards greed and self- 
ishness, and imposes its economic disciplines with such rigour that hu- 
man beings must behave in this way if they wish to survive. and then 
points to the outcome as evidence ofa fallen and egotistical human nature. 

The sclfish propensities that Smith claimed for “every man’? were 

not universal. There were many societies at that time - and some still exist 
today - where selflessness, altruism and compassion are the rule, Truc. 
these societies have not “advanced” in the direction in which European 
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Society has, but could that mean that affluent societies on a planet with 
limited resources. are of necessity based on selfishness? Those societies - 
especially of the indigenous peoples of the conquered territories - which 
did not practice the “virtues” of the West. were so unaware of such values 
that they had no methods by which to resist them, again adding to the 
myth that the West was “successful” because of its values. z 


While Adam Smith claimed that it was the majority that determined 
the ethics ofa nation, now it appears that the boards of directors of TNCs 
- the new prophets. and upholders of the majestic doctrines of political 
economy - do so. The large corporation. above local concerns because of 
its international character, has grown beyond all cthical control 

; There is a pretence of concern for cthics. but only when the reputa- 

tion - and profits - of the company would suffer. An article in the Unilever 
Magazine states: 
In recent years business ethics has gradually emerged as an issue de- 
manding explicit treatment both outside industry, by ethicists, and within 
it, by decision-makers. ... Areas of concern to the corporate conscience 
might include international tax planning, environmental policy, bribes, 
employee participation, positive discrimination and the indebtedness of 
developing countries: ultimately, the attitude of a company to a political 
system may be called into question. ... Business ethics helps to improve 
the quality of decision-making in trade and industry by clarifying, Jor 
those who formulate company policy, exactly what is at stake. #4 ‘ 

: Dr Leisinger, head of the Department of Third World Relations. Ciba- 
Geigy. Basel. ina lecture delivered at Duke University, North Carolina. said: 
Recognizing its special responsibilities and working sensitively in Third 
World countries can pre-empt confrontations and henefit corporate i. 
cieney, since management can devote inore time and energy to creativity 
and less to crisis management.* ; } 

: Among other practices which led to confrontations. was Ciba-Geigy’s 
testing of its pesticide, Galecron. in Egypt in 1976. Hired children were 
asked to stand in a field, and an airplane sprayed them with Galecron. 
Ciba-Geigy then collected the children’s urine and analysed how muchof 
the toxin was absorbed. Ciba-Geigy’s behaviour in the SMON tragedy in 
Japan and other countries revealed its sensitive indifference to people’s 
health.*° 

The capitalist moral cosmos has been constructed in such a way that 
good and evil are redefined in terms of profit and loss. What makes money 
is good, no matter how exploitative the process, how noxious the product, 
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how damaging the long-term consequences. Such ethics allows Western 
TNCs to claim the right to sell toxic pesticides and harmful drugs to the 
rest of the world, even when they are not registered for use or banned in 
their own countries. 

At least 75 drugs, banned in one or more EC countries are being sold 
in the Two-Thirds World. Some of these are known to have killed pa- 
tients. but the pharmaccutical firms refuse to withdraw them.” Hoechst 
has openly claimed that it will continue to promote Analgin, which it has 
withdrawn from use in Germany. to any country that does not specifically 
prohibit its sale.** 

Even as the system gives all those in power - the boards of directors, 
CEOs - anticipatory forgiveness for the actions of their corporations. it 
automatically blames all its victims for the vices of the system. Thus. 
those who suffer from pesticide poisoning are blamed for not using the 
toxin carefully, those who manufacture it and promote its use are inno- 
cent. The US protected Warren Anderson, chairman of Union Carbide at 
the time of the Bhopal accident in 1984, while the company claimed that 
the release of MIC was due to sabotage.” 

Itis a sign of the times that the 1993 Nobel prize for economics has 
been awarded to Robert W Fogel and Douglass C North of the US. Among 
the former’s accomplishments was an innovative work. Time on the Cross: 
The Economics of American Negro Slavery. which attempted to show that 
slavery was not all that bad an institution. It claimed that slave-owners 
and slaves imbibed the ethos of market economics and created an economy 
inthe Southern US which was in many ways superior to the one in the free 
capitalist Northern States." 


The Ethics of the Environmeni 


Aristotle reasoned that since “nature makes nothing without some end in 
view, nothing to no purpose, it must be that nature has made (animals and 
plants) for the sake of man”."' Accepted as a law of nature by the West. 
this statement encouraged the use of other creatures as mere things made 
fot exploitation by human beings. 

This view was strengthened by a single quotation from Genesis, seem- 
ingly giving humans dominion over the earth and the creatures on it. Al- 
though this is now interpreted in a radically different manner, it was car- 
lier taken as a permit to dominate the rest of nature. A consequence was 
the development of anthropocentric (human-centred) principles, which 
value plant and animal species and ecosystems solely for the utility they 
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provide human beings. Such an attitude has resulted in the loss of thousands 
of species by habitat destruction and general environmental degradation. 

This attitude was further apparently supported by the theory of evo- 
lution, It was claimed that the fossil record displayed a linear trend to 
increasing excellence with the White man at the pinnacle of the evolution- 
ary tree, and other “races” far lower. Darwin understood that his theory of 
natural selection only produced local adaptation, not global progress. But. 
as Stephen Gould says 
Darwin was also a truly eminent Victorian - a wealthy White male com- 
initted to (and greatly benefiting from) a society that had, perhaps more 
than any other in human history, made progress the centrepiece of its 
credo. How could Darwin jeitison progress altogether in this age of in- 
dustrial might, military triumph, and colonial expansion?” 

Darwin, therefore, argued that the struggle for existence proceeds in 
two modes. One, against the physical environment. the second, in compe- 
tition with other members of the local population. The latter results in 
“improvements”, since creatures with such characteristics as more stamina, 
increased intelligence. and greater complexity of weaponry will overcome 
others less “gifted”. 

Having reached the climax, White man, in cosmic arrogance, then 
thought it his moral right to interfere in and improve the normal evolu- 
tionary process. Mere living was secn as a struggle against nature. It jus- 
tified the clearing of natural forests for pastures and agriculture, the recla- 
mation of marshes and seas. the transferring of species from one region of 
the earth to another, the elimination of any plant or animal species classed 
as a pest or even a minor nuisance. and so on. Plants and animals simply 
had no right to exist on their own. 

Europe’s natural forests were nearly destroyed by the 16th century. 
with no natural ecosystems left. Wolves and bears were almost eliminated 
in England by the 13th century. Fish and whale stocks and species were 
badly depleted in the Mediterranean by the 15th century." Today's forest- 
ers still place no value on a forest unless it is “exploited” for its mainly 
timber resources, Japan and Norway insist on continued whaling even if 
species are lost. Endangered species in wildlife preserves give way to the 
higher needs of mining and industry. 

In their desire to “improve” natural ecosystems, Whites have been 
responsible for extinguishing thousands of known species. In the US alone 
more than 140 major animal and bird species have become extinct since 
1492." From 1872-74 alone more than 3 million bison were killed in the 
US. The US hero, Buffalo Bill Cody, boasted that he himself shot 4.280 of 
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the animals within 18 months. By 1885, this animal which had sustained 
the Plains Indians for generations. was gone.“ The heath hen was ex- 
tremely common from Maine to Virginia when the Whites first invaded 
America. It was hunted by them for food: the last one died on 11 March 
1932."* The dusky sparrow failed to survive the takeover of its habitat by the 
Cape Canaveral space centre in Florida, with the last survivor dying in 1987.” 

The present scientific view that human beings are a mere twig on a 
side branch of the evolutionary tree, should make them more inclined to 
respect the rights of the creatures on the other branches. True. there is a 
sudden realisation that perhaps all plants and animals have value. but this 
value is limited mainly to the genes or chemicals for which they can be 
exploited ; 

The West still considers other living creatures to be mere objects, to 
be manipulated genetically, patented and sold like any other commodity. 
Instead of eliminating species by direct destruction. genetic engineering 
is being used. with perhaps even more drastic results. The introduction of 
a gene from a different species produces plants and animals which could 
displace species not so honoured. In their craving for species to manipu- 
late. the West is also robbing the Two-Thirds World of its genetic heritage 
by merely labelling it as the “common heritage of mankind”. 

The addiction of the West to industrial growth and its accompanying 
overuse of resources and production of pollution, implies an ethical right 
to exploit the environment of other nations and of future generations. 

Western industries” attempts to appear green are not driven by moral 
compulsions, but by the desire to counteract the charges of environmental 
damage being brought against them. As Nazli Choucri, professor of po- 
litical science at MIT. says: 

While moral suasion is hardly a serious consideration in business deci- 
sions, it can be poor practice to ignore sentiments that define what is 
legitimate.” 

All Western industry is dependent on fossil fucls and therefore pro- 
duces carbon dioxide. and sulphur and nitrogen oxides. Most industries 
also produce other toxic wastes. There is no way in which such industries 
can reduce these emissions to zero. Western technology and sustainable. 
clean ecosystems simply cannot co-exist. and are in fact at war with each 
other. The practice of environmental ethics requires the elimination of all 
Westernised industry. 

That of course is what the West cannot do without its whole system 
collapsing. The alternative is to eliminate those who insist on ethical stan- 
dards. To quote James Watt, former US Secretary of the Interior,: 
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If the troubles from environmentalists cannot be solved in the jury 
box or at the ballot box, perhaps the cartridge box should be used.” 

The Economist, a journal not conspicuously dedicated to social jus- 
tice, sums up: 
The rich countries got rich bv polluting freely, and exploiting those re- 
sources that they now want low-income countries to conserve. Poor coun- 
tries, with their large populations, low incomes and fragile agriculture, 
may suffer more than rich ones ifthe world warms and the sea rises, jor 
they have less room for manoeuvre, Bul they ma still resent being told by 


the rich ‘Do as we say, not as we have done’ 


VALUES 


Having relinquished the impedimenta of religion, Western values now 
impose themiselves as articles of universal faith upon a credulous and ap- 
prehensive earth. 

The West has built up an elaborate system of values and constructed 
institutions which promote and sanctify them. in order to achieve their 
aims. Two problems arise here, Some of the values that they say they 
promote are not implemented in practice and although some institutions 
claim to provide certain facilities. they only give the appearance of doing so. 

The values of most societies become more or less detached from the 
reality of daily existence: they are frequently embalmed in official rheto- 
ric, taken out and dusted down only for significant occasions. The contra- 
diction between the official version of Marxism-Leninism in Eastern Eu- 
rope and the former USSR and the experience of the people became so 
glaring that the whole system crumbled. Most had long ceased to believe 
in the official pietics of proletarian solidarity. of History, of the destiny of 
the working class. There is a similar. ifless glaring. discrepancy beiween 
Western values, frequently enunciated with high pomp and ceremony, and 
the experience of the peoples of the West. The same level of absurdity and 
the same contradictions exist there. too. 

Western values - that tired. overburdened phrase. endlessly employed 
to ornament any celebration of Western triumphalism - are the cloak which 
Western ideology wraps around itself in order to conceal its true nature. Jn 
fact. Western powers deny that they subscribe to anything resembling an 
ideology at all. This is why they are at pains to distance themselves from 
other totalising creeds, like Communism or Islam, The power and attrac- 
tion of Western ideology come from the fact that it lies buried w ithin the 
practice of the West, and is not articulated as a revealed doctrine which 
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can be criticised. It is more effective for being contained within economic 
compulsions, which are then assimilated into laws of Nature. The economy 
has become the paramount concern, and everything that does not support 
“economic value”, as opposed to moral and social values. is discredited. 
The growth of the economy is the real purpose of those vaunted Western 
values. The Western economic system has artificially constructed its own 
“virtual reality”, and elevated it to the status of the sacred. Western lead- 
ers constantly invoke it in order to justify or excuse unethical practice. On 
the other hand. when morality or values other than monetary values are at 
issue. these are brushed aside as irrelevant or damaging intrusions into the 
real business of humanity, which is with the making of yet more money. 

Moral values have been so deeply subordinated to monetary values, 
that any attempt to introduce moral dimensions into the discussions of 
society is branded as ineligible. based as it is upon “value judgments”. 
This is then held up as an example of the tolerance and pluralism of the 
West: even though there is no space for pluralism in its partial, one-sided 
and cruel accounting-system. 

Such manipulation permits the West to promote “rational”, “humani- 
tarian” values, which not only bear little relation to practice, but are also 
deeply irrational and dehumanising. The contradictions of Western ideol- 
ogy are not played out in academies of science or culture. or in temples 
and mosques, but in the flesh and blood of suffering masses of people all 
over the world. who are the yictims of its intractable (though discreetly 
articulated) totalising faith. Itis the impoverished who have no voice who 
are the real victims of this economistic creed, which, like so many abso- 
lute faiths requires its tribute of human sacrifice. 

When Western values are imposed upon the countries of the Two- 
Thirds World, some of their eccentric or grotesque implications become 
apparent. In these countries, the ruling elites. many of whom haye been 
educated in the academies of the West. are only too happy to welcome 
processes of which they are such spectacular beneficiaries. Although many 
millions in the Two-Thirds World are both disadvantaged by the Western 
system and shocked by the imposition of alien values. they are usually 
silenced, not infrequently with the help of the military and a formidable 
armoury purchased in the bazaars of the West. 

When we look at some of the most cherished notions which the West 
entertains about its own society. we see that they are almost always at 
odds with reality. The “values” have become mere empty rituals. icons 
and totems. increasingly out of keeping with the experience of daily life. 
But the people of the West have been so profoundly saturated with the 
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values of their system that they no longer see any divergence between 
their own being and the necessities of that system. 


Human Rights 


Western leaders loudly and proudly proclaim their devotion to human 
rights and the need to protect them all over the globe, Human rights, even in 
the narrow definition of the West. are not negligible: arbitrary arrest and 
imprisonment of individuals because of their political or religious beliefs, 
torture and harassment of dissidents. assassinations, are real violations. 

However, the claims of the West, to be leaders in the maintenance of 
human rights are scarcely supported by their history of the most inhuman 
practices imaginable, Western societies have been built ona foundation of 
the most violent abuse of the human rights of millions of others: conquest 
by force. genocide of the Natives and occupation of their large territories, 
slavery - the violation of all the rights listed in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights of the UN. The West could not politically dominate and 
economically exploit the colonics without such drastic denial of human 
rights. But, by a strange amnesia, their infringements of human rights 
have been conveniently ignored. 

Violence continued in Europe during the centuries after Columbus’ 
“discovery”. with slavery. the burning of witches and the Inquisition ram- 
pant. In all, according to the most sober estimates, perhaps 200,000 people 
(80 to 90% of them women) were tried as witches between 1500 and 1700. 
most of them tortured into confessions. and burned to death or hanged, in 
public. Such violence was carried over to the Americas not only towards 
the Natives but also towards their own people. The 1692 witch trials in 
Salem. Massachusetts. condemned twenty White women to death. who were 
then executed in the full view and with the approbation of local crowds.*! 

The Spanish were shocked by the practice of human sacrifice in the 
empires of Central and South America, but the Europeans did not register 
the capacity for their own culture to offer up the original inhabitants of the 
occupied countries as sacrificial victims to their own sombre creed. 

Britain has a long history of labelling freedom fighters as terrorists. 
The Rowlatt Acts, operative in India from 1919 on. allowed the arrest 
without warrant of any suspected persons and their detention without trial 
for an indefinite duration of time. Trials could be conducted in secret. and 
the proceedings not made public. The accused could be kept ignorant of 
the names of their accusers or of the witnesses against them, and were 
denied the right of defending themselves with the help of lawyers or coun- 
sel. No witnesses were allowed for the defence of the accused. the right of 
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appeal was denied. and anyone associating with ex-political “offenders” 
could be arrested. Judge Rowlatt. the author of the Acts. was honored. 
rewarded. and decorated by King George V with the insignia of Knight 
Commander of the Star of India.*? 

Thousands of examples of the abuse of human rights in India can be 
listed ranging from petty thieves and vagrants being regularly punished 
with up to “fifiy lashes with a cat 0” nine tails” by British judges in the 
1870s. to Indian freedom fighters being blown alive out of the mouths of 
cannons on Bombay's maidans. to the amusement of watching Europeans 

Britain has recently submitted a proposal to the European Commis- 
sion with a view to influencing the joint European aid policy. It was a plea 
for cutting aid to those Two-Thirds World countries who do not conform 
to democratic norms and do not respect human rights. But during its colo- 
nial rule. Britain frequently made the claim that India’s affairs were solely 
“domestic concerns of Great Britain”. therefore. they should be left to 
Britain alone: and any suggestions from other countries concerning them. 
or criticism of the manner in which they were managed. was an imperti- 
nence and a wrong.** 


Throughout the West’s colonial history. the rights of others. whether 
of Guanches, Tainos. and other indigenous peopies elsewhere. of West 
African slaves. plantation workers and colonised peoples - have always 
been subordinated to the superior right of the Whites to conquer and to 
deprive of life. Such types of abuses of human rights by the West continue 
today in all the territories still occupied by the Europeans. 

The “success” of the present industrial system in the West has stemmed 
from the denial of human rights to those in the Two-Thirds World. 
ern affluence could not have resulted otherwise. neither can it continue 
without further abuse. 

Now that the West has developed economic methods. instruments 
and institutions which serve the same purposes of domination and exploi- 
tation. it can champion its limited version of human rights. The West now 
parades the virtue of the sinner who no longer has need for the benefits of 
the vice. 

The West requires a particular selectivity in the human rights it chooses 
to defend. Ii sees the arena of human rights as a limited respect by the state 
for individuals. Infringements of rights such as unlawful imprisonment. 
extra-judicial executions. torture and abuse of prisoners are the concern of 
Western governments. for these are practices which they can dispense with 
in dealings with their own people. apart of course, from those labelled 
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terrorists and extremists. Thus in the north of Ireland Britain continues to 
justify its own war of occupation in the name of majorities who were part 
of a particularly cruel historical colonial expansion. Accordingly, it can 
deal with those infringers of democracy it labels the “men of violence” 
with total denial of their rights. 


The West now uses the “international” institutions. the WB. IMF and 
GATT, as economic instruments of coercion and torture. The existence of 
a free market economy is a human right. the West self-servingly insists. 
which snuffs out and subsumes all other rights. “Aid” to the Two-Thirds 
World is now dependent upon the particular countries’ “sound economic 
policies”. This is a code for programmes that continue and aggravate car- 
lier colonial exploitation, These policies consistently violate the right to 
livelihood, the right to food. the right to retain undisturbed access to the 
resource base on which they depend, of billions of the impoverished 

Mass murders and genocide are practices which continue with un- 
abated fervour at the end of the 20th century. The only difference is that 
no ceremony attends the dying hours of dispossessed Indigenous peoples 
and hungry children. The real rites take place in the celebrations of self- 
satisfaction when the annual reports of the WB and the IMF are published 
with such a flourish. 

In India, the compulsory removal of all subsidies on food and agri- 
culture have already raised prices of basic necessities so high as to reduce 
the consumption of many millions. People who were just at subsistence 
level now drop to malnutrition levels, those already suffering from mal- 
nutrition now starve. those starving earlier now die. The impoverished 
say, “We used to have three full meals a day, now we can barely afford 
one™, However, just as the Whites blamed disease as the reason for the 
decimation of the American Natives, similarly starvation deaths are not 
statistically classified as such. but as mortality by one of the opportunistic 
diseases that accompany malnutrition. This is seen as a health problem. 
not an economic or human rights one. 

The huge industrial restructuring programmes in progress has resulted 
in millions more being disemployed. With competition for the reduced 
number of jobs available. workers are abandoning trade unions and taking 
whatever meagre salary is doled out. A survey in an industrial estate in 
Bombay. haying about 5000 units, showed that monthly salaries were down 
to Rs 500. far below the government's minimum wage level.*! Such a 
wage cannot support a single individual. Jeave alone a family. 
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With the commercialising of agriculture. production for export is given 
priority over provision of food and other basic necessities, The average 
per capita production of fruits and vegetables is already below minimal 
nutritional requirements; the actual inequitable distribution makes that 
available to numerous individuals much lower. Further conversion of land 
uscd for food crops to such cash crops and their export can only result in 
increasing malnutrition. For the impoverished. rice is a diet staple, pulses 
their source of essential protein. bananas their source of other critical nu- 
trients. All these are being exported. Even though about 30% of the popu- 
lation do not have enough food to eat. more than 90% of the agricultural 
exports consist of food items. When exported. their local prices shoot up. 
Foods which were formerly cheap enough for the poorest to buy are now 
priced out of their budgets, Food exports effectively impoverish people 
since they either have less to eat or spend more of their income on food. If 
food exports continue to grow. it can only be at the cost of the further 
malnutrition of the pauperised 

While incarceration within the four walls of the cell is condemned. 
confinement outside people’s ancestral homeland is not. In India. the gov- 
ernment is ofien at war with its own people. Adivasis have been displaced 
from the forests in which they lived harmoniously for centuries. small 
farmers have been driven to the cities by irrigation projects, industries and 
other processes of “development”. creating millions of internal economic 
refugees, Human rights are subordinated to the “National Interest”. 

And meanwhile, the West rages self-righteously through the world 
proclaiming its devotion to human rights. and saying. “Do as we say. not 
as we did and do. We know what is good for you. and you should. there- 
fore obey us”. 


Democracy 


Democracy is claimed to be the essence of Western culture, necessary 
for the establishment and maintenance of human rights. This has been 
another of the great reforming campaigns that have led to endless 
manipulation, institutionalised deceit, and the management of organised 
impotence. 

The word “democracy” had been known, from the Greek, as a term 
for “government by the people”. But the Greeks had the leisure to discuss 
and deliberate on democracy, only because of the widespread use of slave 
labour to provide their necessities and luxuries, Whether it was the bar- 
ons, the large landholders. the capitalists and later the elected ministers, 
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all needed and need to be supported by the very people they claimed and 
claim to represent. 

However, the word only came into common English use at the time 
of the American and French Revolutions when democrats were seen, in 
England, as dangerous and subversive mob agitators. * 

In the present-day propagation of the gospel of the Western way of 
wealth. history is constantly re-written. The countries which present them- 
selves as the virtuous advocates of “democracy”. “good governance”, and 
“free markets”. tolerated none of these things when they were at the stage 
of industrial “development” which many of the countries of the Two-Thirds 
World have now reached. 

During the carly industrial period in Britain, there was neither de- 
mocracy nor much freedom of any kind for women and the working people. 
Partial suffrage was first permitted only when the aristocracy, later the 
industrial capitalists, could maintain control of parliaments and their cquiva- 
lents. It is not difficult to see why the capitalists dreaded the idea of any 
extension of the suffrage in the carly part of the 19th century: if there were 
tobe a general enfranchisement. their disproportionate share of the wealth 
of the country would have been voted away from them. 

Accordingly, they set about the business of persuading the people 
that the capitalist system offered them the best hope of advancement and 
improvement in their lives. This they accomplished by a mixture of con- 
cessions and bribes. largely under pressure from the workers themselves. 
When it became plain that a majority of the people had much to conserve 
under the existing system. the franchise was extended. The people. to whom 
the suffrage was grudgingly and belatedly entrusted. have persistently been 
blackmailed by the possessing classes into not throwing the existing ar- 
rangements of society into chaos by de-selecting those who rule. Western 
industrialists today control the elected ministers equally effectively with 
constant dire warnings that the global economic system will collapse if 
their special interests are not served. 

The democratic process applied only to those who were carrying out 
their imperial expansion. not to the colonised. Britain laid claim to being 
a model democracy at the same time that it denied the same right to self- 
government in the colonies that it forcibly occupied. The universalising 
propensity of the West being self-interested. it must necessarily be selec- 
tive and contradictory, It is rather peculiar that after nearly 150 years of 
authoritarian colonial administration, the British have become so dramati- 
cally concerned about democratic reforms in Hong Kong. Western society 
distinguishes itself from others by its prodigious capacity for the forcible 
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imposition. in one way or another. of its own exploitative vision upon the 
rest of the world. 

The West's denunciations of anti-democratic states. against totalitar- 
ian ideologies and repressive regimes masks two unpalatable realities. The 
first is that frequently. the dictatorships against which the West fulmi- 
nates, are often in place precisely because they serve Western interests. or 
indeed. have been placed in power by the West itself. The rulers of the 
proudest bastions of democracy have never hesitated to do business with 
the most violent dictators. despots and tyrants. as long as these guaranteed 
them the economic privileges they required. The Pinochet regime in Chile 
was engineered by the CIA-implicated overthrow of Allende. During this 
regime. the most merciless abuse of humanity coincided with an experi- 
ment in free market economy. The support for Marcos by the US during 
the 1970s and 80s coincided with the most savage suppression of dissent. 
an internal war against the Filipino people. Wherever tyrants or despots 
serve Western ends - such as Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. Guatemala (200,000 
deaths). El Salvador (65.000 deaths). Indonesia (300.000 deaths) - not a 
whisper of scandal about their regimes is heard 

In their eagerness to give substance to the myth that democracy is the 
twin of the market economy. they have supported the replacement af Com- 
munism by yet another autocrat. Boris Yeltsin. as president of Russia. has 
arrogated to himself powers over the legislature which effectively cancel 
the “democratic reforms” which his paymasters in the West applaud so 
noisily, His abolition - with cannons and guns - of a constitutional parlia- 
ment. his banning of opposing political parties. his closing down of oppo- 
sition-controlied media, were hailed as the promiotion of democracy. The 
imprisonment of the entire opposition. facing trial for treason with penal 
ties of summary executions. is apparently no violation of human rights. 
Free markets require restrictions on freedom, as the Russian people are 
now discovering. 

Even while the West loudly proclaims it adherence to democracy. the 
WB. IMF and GATT are reducing the sovereignty of the nations they 
dominate, Not only are the views of Two-Thircds World governments ig- 
nored but they even lose all control over their own destinies. The Indian 
Finance Minister submitted economic proposals to the WB/LMF for ap- 
proval before presenting them to Parliament, Often, in fact. the policies 
are fully drafied by the institutions for formal approval by parliament 
The latter’s duty then becomes rubber stamping the former's decisions. 
with the electorate having absolutely no say in the matter. The new GATT 


rules forcibly take away the right of nations to control industry, agriculture 
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and trade in a manner that will suit them. “National interests” - unjust as 
they are - have been made totally subservient to the interest of “free inter- 
national trade”. which means the interests of the most powerful TNCs and 
their governments. The GATT agreement stipulates that no country can 
exclude an invention from patentability simply because domestic laws 
prohibit it. In India. agriculture falls under the jurisdiction of the States. 
and acceding to GATT requires that the Central government disregards 
this constitutional requirement. This makes a hollow mockery of the soy- 
ereignty of individual nations. 


In the US, most government decisions are directly influenced and set 
by Jobbics and other pressure groups of particular sectors of the economy 
- agriculture. pharmaceuticals. tobacco. alcohol. vehicles. oil: defence and 
so on. Multiparty democracies are supposed to prevent problems such as 
these, by presenting the voters with widely differing options. But when 
elections cannot be fought and won without extremely large expenditures. 
and the only partics who can afford this are those that exploit through the 
Western industrial system, there is litle possibility of changing the sys- 
tem from within. 

In order to maintain their unjust system, democracy has been sancti- 
fied by the West as being the only system that can provide justice. the only 
alternative portrayed being tyrannical dictatorships. Cooperative and con- 
sensual systems are not considered possibilities even though many of them 
thrive today among more ~primilive™ peoples. 


Individualism and Family Values 


Itis the proud boast of the West that it deeply cherishes The Individual. It 
is clear. however. that the concern for the individual is partial. limited and 
self-serving. For one thing it is insisted that it is the right of individuals to 
make as much money as they can and to spend it in the ways they see fit 
Most of those who are reasonably affluent are prepared to underwrite this 
individualistic ideology and are happy to take personal responsibility for 
a scheme of things which advantages them so spectacularly, For itencour- 
ages the belief that the world is made for whoever can exploit and enjoy 
its resources now: let the generations of the future shift for themselves. 
There is, however. a more sombre side to this doctrine. For those 
disadvantaged by the same system must also take responsibility for their 
misfortune. poverty or suffering. The West has created such unparalleled 
wealth that it seems that only individuals who are flawed in some way 
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could possibly fail to avail themselves of its plenty. The system promotes 
itselfas the most perfect form of human society achievable given the fallen 
state of humanity. It is only one step from this to say that all the problems 
of so prodigious a system must stem from the failings of human beings. 
Individuals are made to bear the burden of pain inflicted by social and eco- 
nomic wrongs as though these were private tragedies of there own making, 

An individualism which farms out to dispersed individuals the re- 
sponsibility for social and economic ills shows a less benign intent to- 
wards the individual than that claimed. It is clear that individualism is 
primarily the justification whereby the strong legitimate their oppression 
of the weak. All the rhetoric about enterprise. freedom. hard work, merit. 
rewards, go-getters. the pursuit of excellence. captains of industry. and so 
on, serves a less openly avowed purpose: the perpetuation of poverty and 
suffering in those who cannot. for whatever reason. compete in this one- 
sided game for limited resources. 

Individuals, it is insisted. have complete liberty to act as they wish. 
provided they do not encroach on their near neighbours’ similar rights, 
However. the rights of remote peoples or future gencrations are not con- 
sidered worthy of attention. The US insists that its citizens have the right 
to the “ease and comfort” to which they have become accustomed even 
though providing that lifestyle makes the US the largest consumer of re- 
sources and producer of carbon dioxide pollution. That the resulting glo- 
bal warming could displace or drown millions of other indiv iduals - 
Bangladeshis and Maldivians. for instance, - is not w orthy of concern, 


At times. of course, the exuberant ideology of individualism comes 
into conflict with those family values which the West also claims it cher- 
ishes, The concern for individuals and their right to determine their own 
destiny, does not merely confine itself to the realm of economic activity. It 
invades many other areas of human concern. not the least of them the 
profoundest bonds and links of kinship. blood and affinity. How signifi- 
cant it is that the family, that holy of holies, has become the site of the 
rejection of the elderly. the place from which teenage runaways cannot 
get away quickly enough. and that of child abuse - both sexual and puni- 
tive, It seems that what have always been thought of as the deepest rela- 
tionships have become fragile. temporary. liable to be blown away at the 
first puff of air. 

The fate of the family in industrial society swiftly demonstrates that 
family values. like so many other traditional forms of human association, 
have been under continuous assault since the inception of the industrial 
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cra. Traditional bondings of blood, kin, locality, neighbourhood and com- 
munity have been rigorously broken, where these have interfered with 
Westernised development 

The early industrial period in Britain saw a vast dislocation and dis- 
placement of humanity, an appalling uprooting, a severing of the links of 
kinship and rootedness, a sundering of families. a breaking of belonging. 
In spite of all these upheavals. the extended family became a major sup- 
port of the urban industrial system. The family absorbed many of the costs 
of industrial production. thus contributing enormously to its initial suc- 
cess. It was welfare system. care network, provider of comfort and sup- 
port in a cheerless landscape unfamiliar to former country people. How- 
ever, during the process of migration and change many families no longer 
held together and the consequences could be seen in the orphanages, luna- 
tic asylums and on the streets of great cities. 

In the first half of the 19th century, many working people would never 
have survived without extended family support. As the city communities 
became more established, the helping networks came to include urban 
communities and neighbourhoods. In due course. these too, had to be bro- 
ken and dispersed for the purpose of further development of the industrial 
system. Having ceased to be an adjunct of industrial processes, these sup- 
port mechanisms were swept away with the same brutality with which the 
people had been unceremoniously transformed from peasants into indus- 
trial labourers. 

This ruin of the extended family occurred at the same time as a con- 
siderable improvement in the material standards of the people, The 
commercialisation of welfare apparently made community networks re- 
dundant. In the early part of the 20th century. the profile of the nuclear 
family became discernible in increasing sections of the population. Of 
course, ties of kinship remained, however weakened, and it was still the 
mothers who were the creative, inventive humanisers of a soulless system. 

The unprecedented affluence of the last half century has been ac- 
companied by an accelerated dissolution of even the nuclear family, In 
the US, one in three persons lives alone. in Britain. one in four. The level 
of breakdown. of divorces, of loneliness, has reached new depths. In- 
creasing numbers of children shift from family to family as their parents 
break up and move on. Of course. this is partly a consequence of new 
freedoms accorded to women who in the past had no option but to remain 
tethered to men who visited upon them the cruelties they themselves had 
often received at the hands of the industrial system. But given the degree 
of disorder, loneliness. social dislocation. despair and isolation among 
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the privileged populations of the West, it is clear that something radically 
destructive has scythed its way through the bondings. associations and 
relationships. which had remained the real “heart ofa heartless world” 
In the name of progress, the liberalisation policies are replicating this 
process of family disintegration here. on an enormously larger scale. 


Competition 

Competition and the competitive spirit form the basis of Western w ealth- 
creation, In theory. it sounds attractive: those with something to sell ap- 
peal to potential buyers. who. judiciously appraising the wares on offer. 
choose those they deem to be the best. This. of course. is the manner in 
which village bazaars still function today. 

This homely image is a far cry from a world of vast transnational 
companies. located in an intangible geography. and owing allegiance to 
no country, separating their producers from consumers and employing 
armies of publicists and distributors to gain advantage over others. Their 
secrecy and non-accountability. their capacity to play onc sovereign na- 
tion against another. their ability (o transfer assets around the world at the 
touch ofa button. their skill in manipulating prices und evading taxes. all 
place them beyond the reaches of local competition 

In order to justify these monstrous entities. an ideology of “the law of 
the jungle” is invoked: this world is one of dog-cat-dog, it is a rat-race, the 
survival of the fittest. This is a drastic falsification of the world of nature 
on which it purports to rest. Indeed. the vanquishing of nature has been 
one of its most dramatic and malign achievements. It then uses parables 
and analogies. all fictitious. in order to assimilate the system that has re- 
placed it to that which it has destroyed - “natural law”. “human nature”. 
How could such a monstrous aberrancy be expected to understand the true 
Jaw of the jungle? What could it know of the intricate symbiosis of plants. 
mammals, fish. birds, insects. micro-organisms. let alone of the harmoni- 
ous relationship with the human societies that subsisted for millennia within 
the jungles? How could they be expected to know that few animals, other 
than the human, kill for pleasure. when “making a killing” - and not al- 
ways metaphorical - is the sole purpose of the marketplace? 

‘That such competition can never be fair has wrung from them in more 
recent years a concession which they call equality of opportunity. This 
means an attempt to redress some of the obvious clisadvantages of those 
who could never compete with the rich and powerful. However. it merely 
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means an cqual right of individuals to compete for limited jobs. goods and 
services. Such competition is based upon a desire to distinguish oneself. 
to create inequality: which. once having been attained. becomes a privi- 
lege which people will defend to the death. Further. if someone wins. 
others must lose. Those who fail are the dropped-outs from schools and 
uniyersities. the unemployed. the unemployable in an increasingly more 
specialised industrial system 


Consumerism 


In the early industrial period. the victims of industrialism in the West were 
alicnated from the system that exploited them. being aware that oppres- 
sion was inherent in the system. Later. they allowed themselves to be pi 
fied by accepting some of the fruits of colonialism. which effectively ex- 
ported their own oppression to the colonised. 

As the people of the West generally grew richer through continuing 
exploitation of the Two-Thirds World. a new industrial culture emerged, 
referred to as the consumer society. as though consuming were the highest 
activity to which human beings can aspire. This conspicuous and garish 
culture is now being projected worldwide. and it implicitly bears the prom- 
ise to the people of the Two-Thirds World that they too can enjoy the 
material levels of consumption of the West. That this process cannot be 
replicated, even ifit were desirable. is plain for all to sec. 

Consumerism has become a kind of substitute religion. Enhanced 
purchasing power. keeping pace with the intensifying market pressures. 
the striving to enlarge access to the infinite possibilities of the market, 
provide function and meaning to those for whom all other social purposes 
and cultural activities haye been cancelled. It is not a question of morality: 
people are merely responding to the exigencies of a system. to which 
morality has become one of the many externalities. 

Freedom of consumer choice is the consolation for the lost liberties 
of the people of the West. But. as E P Thompson said. “People may con- 
sume more goods and become less happy and less free at the same time”. 
And even the “freedom of choice”, which is supposed to be guaranteed. is 
illusion. The choices that producers have made become a major determi- 
nant on the choices that purchasers will make. In this way. no matter what 
malign practices may haye gone into the production of our luxuries. we 
shall not readily set them aside: we haye become dependent upon them 
Modern citizens no more know how the necessaries of life come to them 
(they are quite out of touch, we say, with “primary production”) than they 
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can see their own work as a significant part in a human scheme (they are 
metely earning wages or making profits).*” . 

Today, the West's lifestyle encourages such a voracious consumption 
of non-renewable resources that their children will have little or none to 
use, It produces such extensive and reckless pollution and environmental 
degradation that their nuclear, chemical or biological weapons may be 
unnecessary for the destruction of life on earth. 


Western Arts and Entertainment 


Any Western appreciation of its own culture refers to its genius in litera- 
ture, music, drama and dance. Devotion to these arts is supposed to ex- 
hibit the profoundly humanising impulse inherent in Western civilisation. 
That these have not conspicuously curbed the bloodthirsty and rapacious 
progress of its system throu gh the world demonstrates the fallacy of this 
sentimental and self-deluding belief. 

Pericles, who dominated political life in Athens from 460 until 429 
BC. used Athens’ cnormous wealth to create a city ofart and culture. This 
was the “Golden Age” of Athens when the city was proclaimed the most 
beautiful in the world. Pericles’ wealth was obtained through his sea power 
- another name for piracy. If those who claimed to be cultured did not 
have slaves or exploited workers to do the “dirty” work of grow ing food 
and producing the basic necessities of clothing and shelter, would they 
have had the time for or interest in those pursuits that carned them this 
lofty status? 

Adam Smith conceded that the capital that went into the maintenance 
of those who did not contribute to production was “maintained by a part of 
the annual produce of the industry of other people”. To the unproductive 
class he consigned “churchmen, lawyers. physicians. men of letters of all 
kinds; players, buffoons. musicians, opera-singers. opera-dancers, and 


others”. 


From art’s original sense of a human attribute. a “skill”. it had come 
to be a kind of institution, a set body of activities of a certain kind, Art 
now signifies a particular group of skills. the “imaginative” or “creative” 
arts, Artist had meanta skilled person. as had artisan: but artist now refers 
to these selected skills alone.” 

Literature and the arts were one the chief means by which Western 
culture was diffused. though the electronic media are now superseding 
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these arts which have already become archaic for a majority of the people 
in the West. Mass entertainment. television and popular music have now 
overtaken the elite activitics. although they continue, the prerogative of 
the “cultured” and “artistic” minority, who distance themselves from the 
excesses and crudities of mass culture. 

The rise of passive commercial entertainment resulted in the decay of 
traditional personal Icisure activities. The new technologies transferred 
the incomes of millions of traditional entertainers to the pockets of a few 
highly paid TV. radio and cinema stars and their supporting staff. 


In the early days. culture was seen as the antithesis of commercial- 
ism, but the merchants have had their exquisite revenge. Today all culture 
has been commercialised and commodified. “Literature” is a commodity. 
manufactured, packaged and sold like any other. There are. of course. a 
few exceptions. but the merit of an author is measured. not by the lasting 
value or the depth of meaning derived from her or his works but by the 
millions of copies sold. Content then depends on what sells - mainly vio- 
lence and sex. Authors themselves become traders and self-promoters, 
marketing their wares in lecture tours and TV interviews. 

Free trade is now being used as a means of propagating Western cul- 
ture. Individual governments may not limit the books. movies and videos 
that the West wishes to dump on them. with no exception to free trade in 
these products being permitted on grounds such as “cultural protection”. 
Such restrictions have been interpreted by the US as being “particularly 
reprehensible because it involved the area of thought and free expression. 
which Americans hold dear”. Japan has expressed the view that as GATT 
had no cultural exception clause, there is no need for one now." 


The Knowledge Business 


“Primitive” societies are now defined as those which are undifferentiated. 
as opposed to “advanced” ones which are highly specialised. A socicty is 
claimed to “advance” according to the degree to which it develops 
specialised economic and social institutions. The West has carried this 
process to such an extreme that individuals within those socicties are barely 
capable of leading their own lives without the guidance. support. counsel 
and instruction of countless professionals and experts. 
Adam Smith had written: 

In opulent and commercial societies to think or to reason comes to be, like 
every other employment, a particular business, which is carried on by a 
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rv few people, who furnish the public with all the thought and reason 
possessed by the vast multitudes that labour. 

With its commercialisation. knowledge could now be purchased from 
those whose business it is to make up and prepare for the market that 
particular species of goods, the “intellectuals”. The enclosing and selling 
back of wisdom is the epic endeavour of capital, just as it had previously 
enclosed other common material and human resources. In the process. 
individual skills and traditional knowledge systems. that have supported 
societies sustainably for millennia, are being marginalised and destroyed. 

A vast new division of labour has taken place. whereby more people 
are thoroughly acquainted with a diminishing arca of knowledge: with the 
result that they lose sight of the contest in which they operate. the values 
which they serve and the purposes of their labour. Each individual must 
then “buy in” the expertise or knowledge or wisdom that he or she needs 
to lead a tolerable life. 

This. of course. enables the self-appointed “experts” to dismiss at- 
tempts by “outsiders” to question any part of their sacred doctrine itself. 
thus sustaining belief in their infallibility. 

Nor does it end there. The nest step is that even these living experts 
are being replaced by Expert Programmes and the artificial “intellects” of 
computers. Creativity will be frozen in software and hardware. 


THE CONTINUING STORY 


Even before the grant of physical independence to the West's colonies, the 
TNCs. the trade controls and the cultural fetters were well in place. There 
was a relatively smooth transition from physical to economic and cultural 
exploitation. There has been no decolonisation of the occupied countries 
atall. 

The current projection of Western culture is a softening up process. 
designed to make the people of the Two-Thirds World acquiesce in a new 
and more intensive spiral of colonialism, dependency and autonomy. but 
now often voluntarily surrendered. 

The universalising pretensions of the West have replaced physical 
tyrannies by cultural tyrannies, spread and maintained by electronic satel- 
lite communications. In the post-Cold War era of the 1990s. the primitive 
spirit has resurfaced as a noble quest for internationalising certain values. 
which America claims as having a natural right to interpret: the values of 
freedom, human rights and democracy. The West defines these terms 
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today, and if countries of the Two-Thirds World disagree, they are threat- 
ened with excommunication from the “real world” by trade sanctions and 
embargoes. ; 

“Civilisation” now means material ease. no matter what psychic and 
mental disease, domination and violence its achievement necessitates, 
Today, people are so entrapped in the Westernised system by the “com- 
forts” it provides that few trouble themselves with the fact that the ptivi- 
leges they enjoy generate the poor of the earth. 


eae: 


Chapter 9 


Conclusion 


Injustice, through exploitation and oppression, has been the foundation 
on which Western civilisation has built its enormous structure of afflu- 
ence, That society is so impregnated with injustice that it cannot be tadi- 
cally reformed without the collapse of the entire system itself, Insistence on 
their non-negotiable standard of living can only tanslate into continuing - 
and increasing - injustice elsewhere. The Two-Thirds World has been chosen 
to bear the dubious burden of continuing oppression and exploitation 

All the invasions, occupations. expropriations. genocides. environ- 
mental damages. impoyerisations. starvations, malnutrition, unemploy- 
ment, racism. slavery. and so on. was merely collateral damage. the sli ghtly 
unfortunate but wholly irrelevant fallout of the march of progress of West- 
ern civilisation. 

Further, the Western system is unsustainable: it cannot continue its 
internal growth and expansion without striking at the limits of the re- 
source-base and pollution sinks of the earth. Yet neither can it change its 
own nature. The contradiction confronts us inescapably even while the 
upholders of the existing order preach yet more growth and expansion to 
the whole world. 

Injustice to the majority of the earth’s present population and even 
more injustice to future residents of this planet, does not enter their calcu- 
lations. The sole concern is rationalisations for continuing and intensify- 
ing the prior claims of the West upon the resources and lives of others. 


The West has enslayed two-thirds of the world’s people to the dicta- 
torship of political economy. Autonomy and independence are forfeited 
to dependency on the market. itself tightly controlled by Western indus- 
trial interests. The Western system has replaced local self-reliance with 
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distant dependence. All over the world, we see people decreasingly in 
control of their own lives, their freedoms abridged. their liberties eroded. 
precisely under the banners of “extending freedom and choice”, and 
“liberalisation”. 

By now. cnough countries have implemented the economic prescrip- 
tions offered by the West. have been through the wholesome rigours of 
structural adjustment plans and economic rectification regimes. for the 
shape of things to be readily apparent. The imposition of the Western in- 
dustrial system upon these countries has made its workings more trans- 
parent, its exploitation more glaring. Not only do the anticipated bencfits 
not appear. but the efforts to impose the Western model in countries of the 
Two-Thirds World have led only to an intensifying internal colonisation 
by the elites of those countries themselves, since there are no other lands. 
resources or people available for conquest. annexation and capital extrac- 
tion. Local islands of prosperity can be achieved only by deepening im- 
poverishment of the majority. 

Western-style “development” has become increasingly associated with 
violence. evictions. migrations and displacements. from forests and pas- 
tures and hills, to and even from urban slums. “Development” has made 
people squatters in their own countries. has made their occupation of an- 
cestral lands illegal, has dispossessed them of the resource-base upon which 
their livelihood, and hence their life. depends: new forms of genocide, 
“Development” has meant, not merely mega-projects for dams. power sta- 
tions and the diversion of rivers - these are only the most obvious symbols 
of the process - but also the impoverishment of people whose rights. secu- 
rity and traditions had endured for millennia. When they protest. we sec 
increasing abuses of human rights, civil disturbance, communal and eth- 
nic wars, resource conflicts. Famine and discase haunt the wastelands 
thus created. 


Where voluntary submission to oppression is resisted. the West does 
not exclude the use of force. 7e Economist published a review of West- 
ern defence strategy in the post cold-war world in 1992. which makes 
obvious the unchanging priorities of the West: the Western democracies 
“will have to be ready to act when an eruption seems likely to do them 
serious harm. They will want to make sure that they can keep on getting 
the raw materials their economies need”. Soldiers must become accus- 
tomed to having “their attention turned farther afield. South and East. to 
wars they may have to fight in more distant places”. The good news is that 
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“the military gap between the advanced economies and the vast majority 
of Asian and African countries is still widening”.' 

The kind of alliance that proved so successful in the Gulf War is be- 
ing institutionalised. The US’ high-tech weaponry. European soldiery and 
Japanese money, impose their will upon the world. mainly by manipulat- 
ing the UN. Such an alliance. The Economist claims. “will have a cleat 
global aim. That aim is the military efficiency of democracy. Such an 
alliance would be the best way of enabling the democracies to defend 
their interests. It would also be the means by which. when enough of them 
feel their consciences strongly pricked. they can intervene to prevent the 
world’s greater injustices. It would help to spread the idea they all believe 
in, the idea that people everywhere should be free to govern themselves. 
This is how democracy can spread its empire. The temptation of 1992 is to 
think that beating off communism was the last call on democracy’s ener- 
gies. Look around the world of 1992. and see that it was not” ' 

The US is prepared to use violence if there is any attempt to narrow 
the “military gap”. The annual report of the Defence Department to the 
president and Congress said American nuclear weapons may be used to 
destroy the weapons of mass destruction of a “hostile” country in a pre- 
emptiye strike, to deter that country or to retaliate for the use against the 
US forces or its allies not only of nuclear weapons but also chemical or 
biological weapons.” 

The editorial in Nature on April 1, 1993, put it even more starkly: 
“The argument ... that the problem of nuclear proliferation will eventually 
have to be dealt with by coercion, whatever infringement of sovereignty 
that may entail, also applies to population growth. In both cases. the vio- 
lators of good order - those who make bombs ... and those who let their 
populations grow without restraint - are a threat to what are called the 
global commons. .., The rest of us will be less secure. or less well-off, if 
they continue their wayward courses.’ 

There will always be sclf-contradiction when exploiters try to project 
themselves as upholders of the banner of justice. Just as Britain’s armed 
forces spent the 19th century largely on non-European business, just as 
“democracy” in Britain required tyranny in India. now. too, democracy 
requires an “empire”. with a “global aim” of ensuring the “military cffi- 
ciency of democracy”. How, one wonders. does one distinguish this ¢l- 
cgant proposal from Hitler's aspirations? 

If those who make bombs are “violators of good order”. the US surely 
leads them all. Those who “let their population grow without restraint”. 
but pushed them on to conquer and settle in other peoples’ lands, are given 
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absolution. The current major threat to the global commons comes fron 


the hyperconsumption of the West. while that of increasing, populations | 
merely a future possibility. This “rational” justification of genocide, with 
mass murder having no moral significance, raised no protest from any of 


the readers of Western science’s most prestigious journal 

Imperialism is alive and well: in January 1994, The Heonoinist a 
gued that the best possible option for the new world order remmaing da 
European-American hegemony. 

In order to combat this global monstrosity. what kind of a liberation 
struggle needs to be waged now? Only by sane practice can we disengage 
from these engines of destruction. called “development”. This means plac- 
ing the true meaning of sustainability at the heart of our endeavours. mak- 
ing social justice the basic measure of our efforts. It means. not merely 
resisting the onslaught of Western colonialism, but actively promoting 
ways of living, of being together. of answering need, that radically resist 
it, It means de-linking from exotic, mass-produced answers to basic needs. 
and the rediscovery of how much can be done locally, with minimal re- 
sources. It means reactivating the sense of community, the capacity of 
human beings to make and do and create and give things and services to 
each other, outside of the market economy. It means reclaiming. not only 
the common material resources. but retrieving the enclosed human re- 
sources from the clutches of the market economy. 

Itinvolves the unlocking and flowering of human capacities to invent 
and make and offer each other all the consolations and sweetness of living 
together, so much of which has been put to sleep in Western industrial 
society. There are many surviving traditional societies which can offer us 
precious instruction, individuals who offer inspiration with vibrant living 
words - Gandhi, for instance. There are groups of pcople all over the world 
who are recovering ancient practice and tradition that can inspire hope 
and courage. 

The future is not in the past. but isa living continuity in the present of 
ways of sustenance that do not injure the earth or its creatures more than is 
minimally necessary for our survival. 
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